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THE GENIUS OF THE SACRED WRITERS; 
OR, 
The Literary Preéminence of the Bible. 


Amone the many religions which have from time to time prevailed 
in the world, it would not be very easy for an indifferent person to de- 
termine the order of precedence. The advocates of each would pro- 
bably decline to cede the priority to the others; for—however the 
stricter rites of the old superstitions might now be explained away or 
disregarded—the Egyptian—the Scandinavian—the Greek—the Chi- 
nese—the Hindoo, and the rest, would, we suspect, (were their respec- 
tive creeds all at present existing) maintain, at least, their own anti- 
quity. It is a sort of national privilege which never lapses by disuse, 
nor is broken down by the ravages of time. Perhaps, indeed, after 
all, these religions may be traced to the same vast source ; although 
the innovations which have curtailed some, and the evident degeneracy 
of others, create some doubt as to their common origin. The mere 
fact of all nations having some unknown Deity, and worshipping a 
power greater than themselves, may in itself be suffcient to induce a 
supposition that the most dissimilar creeds must, at some very early 
period, have been the same ; or, at least, that the idea of a God—of a fu- 
turity—of reward and punishment, etc. must have been inculcated by 
the believers in some one particular religion, however misunderstood 
by later proselytes, or changed in appearance, (or, if it be so, even in 
spirit) by the lapse of succeeding ages. 

It may be said, on the other hand, indeed, that as hope and fear are 
common to man, so also must be the phantoms which those passions 
excite in the mind. But the idea of a God—although it may seem to 
us at present obvious and even necessary—could scarcely have sprung 
up in twenty different regions, without a communication of one with 
the other; and the notion of a Hereafter, with its attendant conse- 
quences, is too complicated, and too much at variance with the proofs 
of mortality perpetually occurring before our eyes, to have arisen 
among a dozen different sects of Pagans without some teacher wiser 
than themselves. 
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Of all the ancient mythologies, that of Greece appears to have been 
the most beautiful and imaginative. It sprang out of the base and 
earthy superstitions of Egypt, as the winged butterfly is born of the 
dull and loathsome chrysalis. It did not, indeed, touch the heavens, 
but it rose into the air, and there sate enthroned, above Pelion and Par- 
nassus and Olympus, with its hundred heads,—a creature of beauty, 
before whom sages and poets were proud to bow down and worship. 
Nevertheless, it was false and hollow. Its Gods had no perfection, 
except of form. ‘They were cruel, lustful, rapacious, deceitful, and 
implacable. But they had strength and grace of body (mixed up with 
deformities of mind,) and this was enough for the Greeks. God is 
said to have created man after his own image. ‘The Greeks fashioned 
their Gods after themselves, and were satisfied. Indeed, their heroes 
or demigods were actually of human descent, and the great Olympian 
conclave itself had, probably, a similar origin, except where its deities 
were mere embodyings of certain qualities of uman nature, or imper- 
sonations of virtues which they themselves (if we may believe their 
stories) did not always think it necessary to exercise. 

Every folly of every other creed, however, shrinks in comparison 
with the preposterous superstition of the Egyptians. In the belief that 
all things had their origin in the slime of the world—or the mud of the 
Nile—or some such notion, they went down to the dust for their Gods, 
and worshipped, in perverse absurdity, all that is held hideous in form, 
or base in nature. ‘The snake, and the crocodile, the ichneumon, the 
dog, and the bull, cats, onions, monkeys, goats, sheep, falcons, wolves, 
vermin, and, in short, everything which the dirt of Egypt produced 
or nourished, was considered sufficiently good for the humble idolatry 
of its inhabitants. ‘They were once adorers of the visible heavens; 
but they left that worship, in order to invest, with divine attributes, 
everything which was inferiour to themselves. They thought, perhaps, 
to raise the idea of human nature, by reducing their Gods below it: but 
this, if it ever existed, was a shortsighted vanity; for they worshipped 
still. 

Much learning and ingenuity have been employed, in different ages, 
in inventing for the Egyptians different reasons for their extraordinary 
conduct; yet it has not on all occasions been justified. It is said, that 
one idol was emblematic of wisdom, another of fruitfulness, a third of 
prudence, a fourth of eternity, and so on. These, however, (whatever 
might have been the case originally) do not latterly appear to have been 
mere symbols. ‘The bull was not adored because he had power, or 
patience, or cunning, or innocence; but the God Apis was believed to 
exist in him,— incarnate. He was apt to die, indeed; but the people 
who could abase themselves before a cat, or pray by the hour to a mon- 
key or a rope of onions, were not likely to be daunted by so small a 
difficulty. 1t was the death of a deity whom they could easily replace, 
and nothing else was wanting than a little more fiction to render the ab- 
surdity perfect. ‘They adopted the idea of a transmigration of souls, 
and created a perpetual Apis. ‘They say under monarchies, that ‘ the 
king never dies’—but this is considered an useful political fiction, and 
is held, indeed, necessary for the purposes of justice. We do not, we 
confess, so readily perceive the good which was to ensue from the 
mysteries of the Egyptian religion (of which, however, Plato and Py- 
thagoras aspired to be members) or the supposed immortality of the 
holy bull. 


The Indian is an obstinate and inveterate superstition,—the creed of 
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traditions which have existed six thousand years. Whatever beauty it 
originally possessed (and it certainly had beauty) is now defaced and 
worn away. Such as it is, however, it is still potent and mischievous. 
Its worshippers still retain their fears for their ancient gods, and pour 
out in blind obedience, deluges of human blood before their brutish 
shrines. ‘The system of excommunication, (the ‘losing of cast,’ as it 
is called,) their burnings and bruisings to death, still continue to excite 
both our wonder and contempt. Sir William Jones had learning and 
elegance enough to make us admire the theory of the Hindoo religion; 
but nothing can extenuate certain points of its practice, or tempt us to 
forget the cruel and crafty policy of the priesthood, or the inexpressi- 
ble folly of the people. 

The Chinese, in religion, as in all other matters, claim an antiquity 
beyond all the rest of the world. ‘There never was a people so com- 
pletely theslaves of the giant Custom. ‘hey are the true practical op- 
timists, and are utterly beyond both argument or errour. Everything 
is as it should be with them, and as it always has been. Some nations 
have broken up their idols of wood and stone; others have given up 
worshipping the sun to adore the power which created it; and others 
again have left the stars to their course, to prostrate themselves before 
the reptile which crawled at their feet; but the Chinese are where they 
were thousands of years ago! ‘There is no alteration, at least no mate- 
rial alteration, inthem. Their kings, we believe, still trace their pe- 
digree to the moon, and make cousins of all the planets; and their sa- 
ered books (which they also trace beyond the time of Moses) are older, 
better, wiser, and less controvertible than any other creed, written or 
traditionary, which has existed in the world from the time of Adam 
(the Chinese Adam!) down to the moment of this present writing. It 
is well, perhaps, for the stability of their holy structure, that the na- 
tive sceptics are dealt with in a summary way; and that the Phantom 
of Justice who presides in China (and who has long since quitted the 
balance for the sword) as little permits impudent curiosity to assail it 
from abroad, as heresy to sap it at home. An offender against the 
most trivial point of faith is tried for his life, equally with one who 
prints the scriptures, and thereby extends the religion! In regard to 
downright unbelievers, their heads are cut off without ceremony. The 
consequence of all this is, that the Emperor, to this day, remains first 
cousin of the moon, and the people of China are Pagans still. 

It is surely no violent instance of bigotry on our part to assert the 
preéminent character of the Christian religion over those which we 
have mentioned, as well as over others of a similar fashion. We do 
not mean to defend, or even to extenuate the blindness and enormity of 
our own intolerant zealots. The burnings atthe stake (from the simple 
conflagration of a witch or nonconformist, up to the hideous grandeur 
of an auto da fe) are no more to be contemplated without hate and con- 
tempt, than any similar instance of damnable fanaticism which may 
have disgraced the annals of Rome or Egypt. It is not, indeed, so 
much of the practice of any religion that we would now speak, but of 
the theory and general aspect as shewn to us by writings and tradi- 
tions. And upon this point we must maintain the supremacy of our 
own. ‘The utility and moral beauty of its precepts (founded, as they 
generally are, upon pure reason, and calling into perpetual action the 
best qualities of our nature) are incomparably beyond the limitary dog- 
mas of the sophists, or the ordinary dictates of other religions. They 
comprehend a far more extensive view of man, and are better adapted 
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to his wants and nature. ‘There is no other system of morals, indeed, 
unless it be the Mohammedan (and that, having been framed subsequent 
to the introduction of Christianity, adopted, naturally, part of what 
was good in it), which can claim any competition with our own. And 
the Mohammedan religion itself is, assuredly, more limited, sensual, and 
earthy. Its spirit is more carnal and craving, fuller of humbler policy 
and gaudier dreams, for, although its principle was originally sufficient- 
ly ascetic in some respects, it was indulgent in others, and its paths of 
virtue on earth were lost in a voluptuous distance, in which all delights 
were blended, and a Paradise of Houris opened for the eternal joy of 
the ‘true believer.’ In this respect, the Greek superstition was better; 
but that, in its turn, never got beyond mere ideas of beauty and perfec- 
tions of shape. ‘They had, indeed, some personifications of good- 
ness, as Prudence, Piety, Charity, ete. etc. but these were rather 
poetical than religious allegories, and were inferiour to their Gods, who 
were brute specimens of deity,—incarnations, as it were, of mere phy- 
sical power, and not remarkable, as we have said, either for intellect or 
virtue. Indeed, we may discover, even among nations generally 
reckoned tasteless and savage, more delicate and finer instances of 
imagination than in any of the flights of the Koran. What, in the Mo- 
hammedan legends, can equal the Chinese superstition that Fohi’s mo- 
ther conceived him as she was encompassed by a rainbow? or the tra- 
dition of a tribe of (we believe) the Mexican Indians, in which the virgin 
mother of one of their deities sees a white plume descend floating 
fron heaven, which falls into her bosom, and is lost? ‘These things 
are scarcely surpassed by our own account of the Spirit which embo- 
died itself in the figure of a dove, and descended in a stream of light 
upon the forehead of Mary, a forerunner of the immaculate conception. 
Of ideas like these, the pages of the Koran are destitute. 

Passing by our own peculiar belief as to rewards and punishments, 
in which rank and power on earth are utterly set at nought, and a sys- 
tem of unerring and universal justice is supposed to be administered, 
with reference only to the sins and virtues of individual man, Christi- 
anity must also, in other respects, be considered as more refined and 
ideal than any other religion known to us. ‘The shadowy aspect of our 
future is, assuredly, more poetical than even the dim Elysium of the 
ancients; and our Heaven beyond the stars, where eternal happiness 
and rejoicing are,—where winged spirits meet disencumbered of their 
clay—where the good man meets his friend, and patriot mingles with 
philosopher—where all is glowing with eternal life, stainless, untrou- 
bled, sublimer than a dream—where Heaven is indeed Heaven, with its 
thrones, and dominations and hierarchies, its fiery seraphim, and che- 
rubs flourishing in immortal youth; its sanctities and troops of angels, 
when 

** With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns inwove of amaranth and gold;” 


and, lastly, its Great and Immaculate Presence, ‘high throned above 
all height;’’ are surely superiour to the capricious elevation of heroes 
and legislators into planets, or all the ‘ Hereafter’ of the Pagan world. 
Our idea, too, of a supreme good,—invisible, immeasurable, and im- 
mortal—omniscient and omnipresent—inaccessible to passion and 
temptation, and soaring above all the infirmities of the flesh, is utterly 
beyond the conception of the Greeks, whose Jove was a mere personi- 
fication of power; sublime only as a giant is, the slave of every appe- 
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tite, and the sport of every contemptible caprice. Our belief is in an 
abstraction of all excellence—a grand unity—commensurate with our 
largest ideas of goodness and power; whereas the Grecian notions 
were often confined to petty desires and grovelling wishes. ‘Their God 
was split and subdivided into patrons of the passions, to suit the exi- 
gency of the moment. A constellation of excellence would have 
blinded them, and so they cut their heaven out ‘ into little stars,” and 
(not unlike those modern religionists, who have saints for shipwreck, and 
travel, and other occasions) shaped, thereout, Cupid and Mars, Diana 
and Pallas, and the rest, whose severai propensities were supposed to 
accord with the pursuits of different votaries, and who would therefore 
be more likely, as they fancied, to lend a willing ear to their own indi- 
vidual proselytes or worshippers, than if any one deity were perplexed 
by the clamour of contesting petitioners. ‘These secondary gods were 
the ‘friends at court,’ who were more open to flattery than the mon- 
arch himself, and interceded for the virgin and the philosopher and the 
soldier, etc. in proportion to the incense offered at their shrines. 

As the aspect of Christianity is more sublime, so is the poetry in 
which its history is recorded of a loftier (or, as the case may be, of a 
purer and gentler) character than that of any other religion. The 
moral precepts of the Koran are laid down simply, but the mood of 
Mohammed seems never to have been divulged in the hour of his inspi- 
ration. ‘The ancient sayings of the Greeks were neat, pithy, and sen- 
tentious, and the Delphian oracles more than sufficiently mystic. But 
where, elsewhere, is to be found that extraordinary union of the grand 
and the beautiful, of the terrible, the simple, the argumentative, and 
the pathetic, which the books of the Old and New Testament perpetu- 
ally exhibit? In these strange and inspired writings, we may contem- 
plate the perfections of almost every style, from the plain phraseology 
of the ancient patriarchs to the sounding denunciations of the prophets, 
from the sublime story of Creation, to the frenzied lamentings of Jere- 
miah and the cloudy revelations of the times to come. 

The style of the Old ‘Testament is essentially oriental. It has more 
of detail, and, occasionally, more simplicity, indeed, than what is gene- 
rally attributed to the Eastern writers, but, otherwise, it is ample, so- 
norous, picturesque, and awful; glittering with innumerable similes, and 
enlisting into its service every plant of the earth, and wind of Heaven, 
the mountains and their offspring, the ocean and its brood, the levia- 
than, the mammoth, the fox, the wolf, and the lion, the cedar of Liba- 
nus and the pictured palm, the rose, the lily, the ruby, the beryl and 
the amethyst, the soaring eagle and the home-returning dove; in a word, 
everything, which the wonderful prodigality of nature offered, was ac- 
cepted without hesitation, and used without stint, for the purpose of 
enriching the marvellous history of Man. ‘There was nothing aseetic 
in the dispositions of the writers, and there is, consequently, no nig- 
gardliness or poverty in their verse. Everything is full, even to re- 
dundancy, as is becoming a subject so replete with wonder. ‘The facts 
have no appearance of having been pared down to suit the limit which 
the historian has imposed upon himself. A grand incident is not 
heightened to show where the author has thought proper to task his 
powers to the utmost. But all is as though certain events were related 
without any view to their individual insignificance or importance, but 
only so as that “‘ the truth and the whole truth” might be set down, 


without either exaggeration or curtailment, for the use and benefit of 
after ages. 
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The different events of the Bible pass by us like a succession of dis- 
tinct panoramas. Its figures and metaphors (if they have occasionally 
a little sameness) are almost always sparkling and beautiful; and its 
words are like those of an oracle. It is as though we listened to the 
music of a pleasant river—or the voice of the mighty ocean on the 
sounding shore—to a tempest in its anger—or a mother lamenting by 
her child. Its stories of remorse and exile, its pictures of Eastern 
manners, its cedars and cypresses, its burning sands, its stately pa- 
laces, ceiled with the fir-tree and overlaid with amethysts and gold, its 
courts and armies, its pastoral tents and fountains of water in the wil- 
derness, can never be forgotten. There is a pomp in its diction which 
never loses its importance, a freshness and beauty in its images from 
which we never turn aside. Its names even (read in our childhood) 
carry with them a vague grandeur into our imaginations, and become 
invested with a patriarchal dignity, or with a state and princely splen- 
dour which nothing of later times produces. We remember when our 
ears first thrilled with admiration before these things, and our spirit 
bowed down within us. The old enchantment still prevails, and all is 
as awful and as fine as ever. There are still glimpses in our memory 
of Nimrod, ‘the mighty hunter’—and the star-soaring towers of Babel 
—the desolate Hagar—the true and gentle Ruth—Egyptian Pharaoh 
and his host—the stern lawgiver Moses—Nebuchadnezzar the Babylon- 
ian prince, struck prone for his impiety—Joshua, who checked the sun 
and moon in their course in the ‘ valley of Ajalon’—Daniel, who alone 
could read the awful writing on the wall—Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
(over whom David so sweetly lamented)—the terrible witch of Endor, 
who saw ‘“‘ Gods ascending out of the earth’’—the glittering visions 
of Ezekiel—the epic grandeur of Isaiah—the sadness of Jeremiah— 
the wisdom of Solomon—and Job, tempered in the winter of adversity, 
who ‘‘died old and full of days,’’ perhaps the sublimest of them all. 

We are so accustomed to hear the words of the Bible read (often, in- 
deed, slurred over in a careless or sleepy manner) in our churches, 
that we are apt to pass by or rate at nothing the incomparable splen- 
dour of its diction. But of all books in all languages— 


“The ancient Hebrew clad with mysteries ; 
The learned Greek rich in fit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words ; 
The Chaldee wise; the Arabian physical ; 
The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, 
The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued French:”— 


it is the first in point of sublimity, and equal, perhaps, to any other 
for pictures of tenderness, for pastoral simplicity, and deep and pas- 
sionate human interest. It is the history of a world (of our own world) 
—its morning, its meridian, its many changes, and its dark decline. 
The countless multitudes of antiquity pass before our eyes, the heroes, 
and tyrants, and martyrs of old time, their enormous wealth, their glit- 
tering palaces, and mighty cities. We hear the tumult of their armies 
and the fame of their kings proclaimed, Assyrian and Persian, Babylon- 
ian, Egyptian, and Mede; and all is suddenly swept away ;—and 
another king or conqueror comes, and another army, more numerous 
than the last—and that, too, perishes before our eyes ;—and another 
after rises up,—and then another! And all these men were our /fa- 
thers, whose virtues and vices are recorded in blazing letters, and 
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whose punishment or reward is made known to the uttermost regions 
of the earth, for the benefit and guidance of us, their sons. Were it 
but the ruin of a history, it would be venerable; were it a fiction only, 
it would be a grand one. But it is complete and true; it is full of ge- 
neral as well as individual interest; it is replete with simple and manly 
narration, with passionate appeals, and overwhelming eloquence. It is 
addressed to ourselves; it is connected with us and our welldoing ; it 
vives us a story of the past, and a lesson for the future. There is no- 
thing in Homer which can mate with the soaring spirit of its poetry: 
there is nothing in Virgil which can equal the gentle pathos of its 
strains: Dante is less awful, and Ariosto less wild. Even Milton, 
who has topped the sublimity of all other writers, and Shakespeare, 
who has surpassed the united world in prodigality of imagery and va- 
riety of thought, must yield to the infinite grandeur and beauty which 
is impressed upon the prophetic oracles of the Hebrew writings, or 
scattered almost at random over its many stories. 

We will now pass, without more preamble, to the Bible itself; and 
should we, in support of our opinion, bring forward more passages, or 
refer oftener to a book which is common to every one, than may at 
first sight seem necessary, it will be that we may at once be borne out 
in the reader’s opinion by sufficient quotation, and vindicated from any 
charge, which may otherwise spring up in his mind, of speaking from 
bigoted feeling, or early and immature preference. We will begin our 
extracts with the very commencement of the book of Genesis. There 
is nothing that we know of, in literature, that is so calm and awful. 


“ In the beginning God created the heaten and the earth, 
“6 And the earth was without form and void, and darknese was upon the face of 
the deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,” 


Then follows the birth of light, so often quoted. The brief sublimity 
of this passage can scarcely be too much extolled. 


“6 And God said, Let there be light: AND THERE WAS LIGHT.” 


The words are quick and direct, without preamble, like the flash 
which follows the supreme command. And in the same way are all 
things, one after the other, created, by the sole will of the Deity,— 
Night and day, the land and the waters, the herb and the fruit-tree, the 
sun, the moon, and the world of stars; and all the ground is made po- 
pulous, and all the sea; the ‘ great whales’ and ‘ the winged fowls,’ the 
* beasts of the earth’ and the ‘ creeping things’ spring up and swarm in 
and over the newly fashioned world, and lastly, ‘ Man’ is seen to arise, 
the image of his Maker. ‘Thus, with a blessing, the Heavens and the 
earth were finished; and upon this foundation commences the great his- 
tory of Man. 

The second and third chapters detail the birth of Eve, the Tempta- 
tion, and the Fall. The fourth relates to the murder of Abel by his 
brother, and the curse stamped upon the forehead of Cain. He is 
* cursed from the earth,’ the ground is to be barren before him, and he 
is to wander ‘a fugitive and a vagabond’ forever: 


“ And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is greater than I can bear,” 


The first fear of the fratricide is of death; but the Lord said— 
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‘“* Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven-fold. And 
the Lorp set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him.” 


Then follows the degeneracy of man; and his punishment in the 
universal Deluge. This grand event is told without any effort, and 
yet with prodigious effect. 


“In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the seven- 
teenth day of the month, the same day were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. 

** And the flood was forty days upon the earth: and the waters increased, and 
bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth. 

** And the waters prevailed, and were increased greatly upon the earth: and 
the ark went upon the face of the waters. 

‘* And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth : and all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven, were covered.”’ 


It goes on to state, that all things perished, beast, and fowl, and cat- 
tle, and all ‘* in whose nostrils was the breath of life.” 


* And every living substance was destroyed which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man, and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the hea- 
ven; and they were destroyed from the earth: and Noah only remained alive, 
and they that were with him in the ark.” 


After this, is established the covenant with Noah; in sign of which 
it is said that the rainbow was formed, a beautiful memorial, in order 
that the after world might read forever, in times of storm and darkness, 
upon the melting colours of this heavenly arch, the promise of God to 
man. We then hear of the descendants of Noah,—of Nimrod,—of 
Babel—of the confusion of tongues—the call of Abraham—the exile of 
— with her child Ishmael, into the desert, where an angel found 

er 


* By a fountain of water in the wilderness ;” 


the destruction of Gomorrah and Sodum by the fiery rain—the birth and 
adventures of Isaac and his two sons, of whom we are told that 


‘“* Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field, and Jacob was a plain man 
dwelling in tents.” 


Jacob, however, does not quite verify this description; for he steals 
(with the aid of his mother Rebecca, of whom he is the favourite son) 
the blessing intended for his elder brother, Esau, and lies through all 
impediments in order to obtain it. ‘There is not a more contemptible 
person in the Bible than the celebrated Jacob, (in his earlier life,) nor a 
nobler one than the stigmatized Esau. 

How touching is his complaint when he discovers the cheat of his 
brother, and how passionate is his cry for his father’s blessing— 


** And when Esau heard the words of his father, he cried with a great and 


exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his father, Bless me, even me also, O my 
father.” 


But the father answers— 


“* Esau, behold, I have made him thy lord, and all his brethren have I given 
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to him for servants; and with corn and wine have I sustained him: and what 
shall I do now unto thee, my son? 

“ And Esau said unto his father, Hast thou but one blessing, my father ? 
bless me, even me also, O my father. And Esau lifted up his voice, and wept.” 


We pass by the dream of the ladder of angels, which has been painted 
in so wonderful a manner by Rembrandt, (and by no one else,) to re- 
count the submission of the crafty Jacob before his nobler and victorious 
brother. Assuredly, Esau was the first really great conqueror on re- 
cord. He was a marvel in those barbarous times, and possessed a dig- 
nified clemency beyond either Scipio or Titus. We quote the passage, 
because, among churchmen in general, the character of Esau is slight- 
ed. They say that he sold his birthright for a ‘‘mess of pottage,” 
(he was starving).—Why do they not, in preference, quote his noble 
conduct towards the fallen and sycophantic Jacob? The reader will un- 
derstand that the latter and his family stand before Esau, who is a 
victor. 


* And Leah with her children came near, and bowed themselves: and after 
came Joseph near and Rachel, and they bowed themselves.” 


Esau inquires the meaning of this; to which Jacob replies, 


‘“* These are to find grace in the sight of my lord. 
* And Esau said, | Have ENOUGH, MY BROTHER; KEEP THAT THOU HAST UNTO 
THYSELF.” 


Following the current, we arrive at the pretty story of Joseph, who 
was sold (in ‘‘ his coat of many colours,”’) by his false brethren to the 
Ishmaelites, but afterwards rose to be chief man under Egyptian Pha- 
raoh, interpreting his dreams, and foretelling the famine which was to 
desolate the land. ‘Then comes the history of the great lawgiver Moses, 
who wrought so many miracles—who heard the voice of God from the 
burning bush, and broke the tablets before the idolators. He it was 
who smote Egypt with plague— 


(“* And Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven, and the Lord sent thun- 
der and hail, and the fire ran along upon the ground; and the Lord rained hail 
upon the land of Egypt;”’) 


and divided the waters with so mighty a hand.* His song upon this 
event must not be entirely omitted. It is a grand hymn to victory and 
the Giver of victories. 


‘TI will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 


He proceeds to say what God has done upon his enemies—upon 
Pharaoh and his chariots and his hosts of soldiers—how he has cast 
them into the sea, and consumed them as stubble—and then adds— 


‘‘ And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered together: the 
floods stood upright as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the 
sea. 

«The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil: my 
lust shall be satisfied upon them, I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy 
them. 

“Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: they sank as lead in 
the mighty waters.” 


* See the poem, which follows this article, for an illustration of that grand 
event. 
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We pass by the laws and customs contained in the books of Exodus 
and Leviticus, as well as by the wanderings of the Israelites—the va- 
rious deeds of Aaron and Moses—and come to the address of the latter 
when he speaks ‘in the ears of the congregation of Israel.’’ After al- 
luding, in brief terms, to the corruption of the world, he inquires, ‘ Do 
ye thus requite the Lord,’ who separated the sons of Adam, and looked 
down upon Jacob? 


*‘ He found him ina desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness: he led 
him about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

* As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings; 

‘So the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange god with him.” 


But his descendants provoked God with strange idols, and thereupon 
he said, ‘** I will hide my face from them;” 


‘“‘ For a fire is kindled in my anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell, and 
shall consume the earth with her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the 
mountains. 

‘| will heap mischiefs upon them, I will spend my arrows upon them. 

“They shall be burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning heat, and with 
bitter destruction: I will also send the teeth of beasts upon them, with the poi- 
son of serpents of the dust. 

“The sword without, and terror within, shall destroy both the young man and 
the virgin, the suckling also with the man of gray hairs. 

“T said 1 would scatter them into corners, | would make the remembrance of 
them to cease from among men:” 


This is surely very grand and imposing language, to say the least of 
it; but considered as the decision of a deity, it is exceedingly awful. 

We now hear of Joshua who made the Sun and Moon to stand still 
‘in the sight of Israel’”’—saying 


*¢ Sun! stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 

‘‘ And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the book of Jasher? so 
the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a 
whole day. 

«* And there was no day like that, before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened 
unto the voice of a man: for the Lord fought for Israel.” 


and afterwards arrive at the delightful story of Ruth. She is a model 
for all daughters. Filial piety was never so sweetly represented, nor 
the fidelity of women more incontestably manifested. 


** And Orpah kissed her mother in law, but Ruth clave unto her. 

“And she said, Behold, thy sister in Jaw is gone back unto her people, and 
unto her Gods: return thou after thy sister in law. 

“ And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither thon goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: 

+‘ Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if ought but death part thee and me.” 


The next thing that strikes us, in this extraordinary book, is the fa- 
mous history of Saul. His enmity towards David, and the cause of it, 
is so generally known, that we need not fatigue the reader’s patience 
with any unnecessary detail of facts. We will, however, extract a 
couple of verses, in order to show how exceedingly picturesque the nar- 
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rative occasionally becomes. It is impossible to bring anything much 
more vividly before the sight, than in the following verses: — 


** And the evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, as he sat in his house 
with his javelin in his hand: and David played with his hand. 

“And Saul sought to smite David even to the wall with the javelin; but he 
slipt away out of Saul’s presence, and he smote the javelin into the wall: and 
David fled, and escaped that night.” 


The lament—the tender and beautiful lament of David over the body 
of Jonathan, his friend, is far too well known, to need quotation; yet 
it is difficult to pass it over altogether. How sadly it commences— 


“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places; how are the mighty fal- 
en!” 


‘* Tell it not ‘to Gath or Askelon,’ lest the daughters of the Philis- 
tines rejoice upon the earth,”’—-he says, ‘‘ and call forth barrenness. 


** Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon 
you, nor fields of offerings; for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
the shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil.” 


He then tells of their feats in war, and adds this gentle and melan- 
choly epitaph. Nothing ever surpassed its pathos : 


“ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided: they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

**Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet with 
other delights, who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel.”’ 


The lament is then repeated, and the poet concludes: 


“T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me: thy love tome was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 
‘“‘ How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished!” 


We shall forbear to expatiate upon the character of David, which, it 
must be confessed, had something of the low cunning and sensuality of 
an Israelite about it. His conduct towards Uriah needs no telling, and 
is utterly beyond all kind of palliation. It is treacherous, cruel, adul- 
terous, and base. He was repentant, it is true, and thankful, and it was 
in one of his better moments that he sung that sublime song of thanks- 
giving which is to be found in the 22d chapter of Samuel. After saying 
that, in his distress, he cried unto the Lord, who heard him out of his 
temple, he proceeds in this tremendous manner: 


‘Then the earth shook and trembled; the foundations of heaven moved and 
shook, because he was wrath. 

‘“‘ He bowed the heavens also, and came down: and darkness was under his 
feet. 

‘And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly: and he was seen upon the wings 
of the wind. 

“And he made darkness pavilions round about him, dark waters, and thick 
clouds of the skies. 

‘The Lord thundered from heaven, and the most High uttered his voice. 

“And he sent out arrows, and scattered them; lightning, and discomfitted 
them. 

“And the channels of the sea appeared, the foundations of the world were 
discovered at the rebuking of the Lord, at the blast of the breath of his nostrils.” 
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We forbear to make any quotations respecting Elijah,—or the story 
of Naaman,—or Elisha,—or Ahab,—or the destruction of Sennacherib, 
and his one hundred and fourscore thousand Assyrians in one night, or 
even regarding Solomon, his magnificent temple, and his profound and 
memorable Proverbs, (though each might justify some extract) in order 
that we may arrive, without more ado, at the celebrated verses of the 
prophets. 

These strange and inspired writings, upon which so much comment 
and eulogy have been poured by canonized priests, and modern theolo- 
gians, deserve, in truth, all their reputation. If there be a fault in them, 
or a thing which sounds like a fault, to our critical ears, it is that they 
are somewhat diffuse and tautological, and, as a consequence of this 
last defect, monotonous. But the sublime does not always arise from 
brevity. ‘* Let there be light, and there was light,’ appears, indeed, 
one instance against our opinion; although we suspect that the value 
even of this famous sentence consists as much in its appositeness, as in 
any other quality. That the narrative of a rapid event should be of it- 
self not tedious, is a position which is almost selfevident. But there 
may be events of a different character, which require a solemn and 
more measured detail. In regard to the repetitions observable in the 
prophecies, it is to be remarked that these predictions were uttered or 
issued upon successive occasions, when the sins that were proclaimed, 
and the punishment that was to follow, wore the same character as at 
first, and demanded little more than a repetition of the original warning. 
It would not have been easy (had mere style been the object of the pro- 
phets) to have varied the same fact and the same menace into a dozen 
different rhetorical shapes; neither do we think that it would have 
gained anything by such change, which could have been considered an 
adequate compensation for the impressiveness which it must necessarily 
have lost. 

Among the Hebrew prophets and poets, the principal station is 
usually allotted to Isaiah. It is true, that he is, on the whole, perhaps, 
the most majestic. His style is more ample and imposing, and his 
verse has a richness of imagery and a magnificent exultation that is not 
to be found, or found more sparingly, in the others. But in pathos he 
is inferiour to Jeremiah; in sweetness and tenderness, to David; in oc- 
casional splendour, to Ezekiel and others; in sublimity to Job; and in 
the general display of intellect, immeasurably below the wonderful Pro- 
verbs of Solomon. The words of Isaiah—his visions ‘ which he saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem,’—his warnings, which he utters in 
the name of God himself—come forth in full and rounded periods. The 
march of his verse is stately, and his reproofs (of the ‘ children of men’) 
are delivered in a lofty tone. He tells them “ that they have rebelled 
and forsaken him, that their cities shall be burned by fire, and their 
lands overthrown by strangers; that they shall be as an oak whose leaf 
fadeth, and as a garden that hath no water.’ Sometimes, he rises even 
to the sublime, as in the following verses, of which the third quoted 
(the 9th) is very grand. 


“The whole earth is at rest and is quiet: they break forth into singing. 

** Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, Since 
thou art laid down, no feller is come up against thee. 

“* Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy commng ; it stirreth up 
the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth: it hath raised up from their 
thrones all the kings of the nations ! 

* All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak as we? 
art thou become like unto us? 
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“Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols: the 
worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee. 

*“* How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art 
thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations! 

“For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God: I will sit also upon the mount of the congrega- 
tion, in the sides of the north. 


“I will ascend above the heights of the clouds, I will be like the most High.” 


—Ezekiel is glittering and confused. ‘There is a prodigality, and, if 
it may so be said, an ostentation of imagery in his writings, which 
often defeats the object that is intended to be attained. We are lost 
in amaze of visions. ‘The ‘living creatures’ winged like angels, and 
with the faces of lions and men, and which run and return like the 
flash of the lightning—the stones of beryl, the firmaments of chrystal 
and the sapphire throne, on which sate ‘ the APPEARANCE Of a man”’ (a 
grand expression, which Milton did not forget)—the abominable beasts 
—the wheels within wheels, four-faced and full of eyes,—the four- 
faced cherubim, etc. etc. dance before our eyes in dazzling and inextri- 
cable confusion. ‘There are phrases, however, such as the one which 
we have queted just above, and where the prophet speaks of a rush of 
wings ‘like the noise of great waters’ which he heard, and the ‘ bright- 
ness’ that he saw, and which was ‘“‘The Appearance of the Likeness 
oF THE Grory OF THE LORD,” (in which expression the ordinary 
principle of sublimity, if brevity be it, is inverted and set at nought, and 
an image of vastness accomplished that will yield to nothing in the cir- 
cle of poetry,) that deserve to be excepted from such remarks. 

Striking passages might also be quoted, without much trouble, from 
Jeremiah and Joel; but we prefer selecting the following from Habbakuk, 
under an idea that it may not so generally be known. He is speaking 
of God’s coming from Teman, when ‘ his glory covered the heaven, and 
earth was full of his praise.’ 


‘‘ Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at his feet. 

** He stood and measured the earth: he beheld, and drove asunder the nations, 
and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpetual hills did bow: his 
ways are everlasting. 

‘“*T saw the tents of Cushan in affliction: and the curtains of the land of Mi- 
dian did tremble. 

** Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? was thine anger against the ri- 
vers? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou didst ride upon thine horses, and thy 
chariots of salvation? 

“Thy bow was made quite naked, according to the oaths of the tribes, even 
thy word. Selah. Thou didstcleave the earth with rivers. 

“The mountains saw thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of the water 
passed by: the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high. 

“The sun and moon stood still in their habitation: at the light of thine ar- 
rows they went, and at the shining of thy glittering spear.”’ 


But we have passed by the first in order of these poets and prophets, 
and, in our opinion, the first in point of true grandeur and poetry, namely, 
Job. Assuredly, no one, under the pressure of misery, or death, or in- 
spiration, ever raised his voice in grander utterance. He was a good 
man smitten down by pain and sickness, but preserving through all 
changes, and in the face of scorn and calamity, a high and philosophic 
patience. He seeems to have been born beyond the ordinary weakness 
of humanity, and to have gathered strength from time and meditation. 
The splendour of his thoughts swells and dilates in sorrow, springing 
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from the gloom of his fate, as the eternal Sun arose out of darkness and 
chaos. What was pure and gracious in him in prosperity, in adversity 
became enduring and noble. He is shorn and cast out to the winds; he 
is tempered in the winter of the world, like the sword in the icebrook. 
But the film which lay upon his eyes is removed, as his days of com- 
fort vanish, and his imagination is let loose, and roams abroad uncon- 
fined among mysteries of heaven and the grave. His curse is as the 
curse of some mighty power, delivered like a judgment in solemn 
words; and, altogether, there is a wild and vague character about his 
language, when he speaks of the ‘ path which no fowl knoweth, and 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen;’’ and a terrible sublimity when 
he invests Ruin with a voice, and gives words to the earth and ocean, 
that has scarcely ever (if ever) been equalled, and never, to our know- 
ledge, surpassed. 

But these things require to be read in their places, and to be pondered 
over, in order to receive the praise which is due to them. It must be 
not only a strong poetical flower, but one also of a particular nature 
(growing solitary and unincumbered) which will bear transplanting 
from the original text, and continue to flourish apart. 

The book of Job opens, as the reader knows, with the strange story of 
Satan’s entrance into Heaven—his defiance to God to produce a per- 
fectly good man—and the permission given him to afflict Job, in order 
to ascertain the measure of his virtue. All kinds of ills are showered 
down upon the unhappy mortal, who breaks out into gloomy curses or 
angry complaint: 


‘“ After this opened Job his mouth, and cursed his day. 

“* And Job spake and said, 

** Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it was said, 
There is a man-child conceived. 

‘+ Let that day be darkness, let not God regard it from above, neither let the 
light shine upon it. 

“ Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it, let a cloud dwell upon it, let 
the blackness of the day terrify it. 

** Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come therein.” 


** Why died I not?”’ he adds, ‘for I should now have lain still,— 


** With kings and counsellors of the earth, which built desolate places for 
themselves. 

“* Or with princes that had gold, who filled their houses with silver: 

‘¢Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not been; as infants which never saw 
light. 

¥” There the wicked cease from troubling; and there the weary be at rest. 

‘There the prisoners rest together, they hear not the voice of the oppressor. 

‘The small and great are there, and the servant is free from his master.” 


We omit the vision so often quoted (‘‘ Then aspirit passed before my 
face,’”’ etc.) and proceed to a subsequent chapter, in which there is a 
vague and prodigious grandeur. 


“There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath 
not seen, 

“The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

‘‘ He bindeth the floods from overflowing, and the thing that is hid, bringeth 
he forth to light. 

‘‘ But where shall wisdom be found ? and where is the place of understanding? 

‘Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in the land of the 
living. 
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“ The depth saith, \r is nor 1n me; and the sea saith, It 1s NoT WITH ME. 

a - a be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. 

“The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be valued with 
pure gold. 

** Whence then cometh wisdom ? and where is the place of understanding ? 
s Sosing it is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from the fowls of 
the air? 

** Destruction and death say, WE HAVE HEARD THE FAME THEREOF WITH OUR 
EARS. 

‘“*God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. 

‘For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven. 

“To make the weight for the winds, and he weigheth the waters by measure. 

“When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder. 

“Then did he see it, and declare it, he prepared it, yea and searched it out. 

*¢ And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to 
depart from evil is understanding.” 


His account of his own youth is touching, and full of graceful confi- 
dence. 


“* When the Almighty was yet with me, when my children were about me. 

“The young men saw me, and hid themselves; and the aged arose and stood 
up. 

“The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand on their mouth. 

“The nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 
mouth. 

‘* When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw me, it 
gave witness to me: 

** Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. 

‘* My root was spread out by the waters, and the dew lay all night upon my 
branch. 

‘My glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed in my hand. 

** Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and kept silence at my counsel.” 


We must make one more extract from these celebrated books before 
we quit them. Job, under the oppression of sickness and misfortune, 
complains to God:— 


“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, 
‘** Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ? 


“ Gird up now thy loins like a man: for I will demand of thee, and answer 
thou me ?” 


‘* Where wast thou?” he inquires, ‘‘ when I laid the foundations of 
the earth?”” ‘* Where wast thou,” he asks, ‘‘ when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy?—Declare, if 
thou hast any understanding. 


‘* Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days? and caused the day- 
spring to know his place. 

** Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked in the 
search of the depth ? 

‘“* Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen the doors 
of the shadow of death ? 

* Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? declare, if thou knowest itall. 

** Where is the way where light dwelleth? and as for darkness, where is the 
place thereof ? 

‘Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost of heaven, who hath 
gendered it ? 
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** The waters are hid as with a stone, and the face of the deep is frozen. 

**Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion?” 

** Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou guide Arctu- 
rus with his sons? 

‘+ Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst thou set the dominion thereof 
in the earth? 

** Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters may 
cover thee? 

* Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we 
are ?” 


Before we conclude our extracts, we will add one or two passages 
from the Apocryphal books, they being less in use than the more ortho- 
dox ones of the Old Testament. The following, taken from the ‘ Wis- 
dom of Solomon,’ may give the reader a good idea of a prolonged ori- 
ental simile. It is said, that all the pride and riches of the world are 
passed away— 


“As a ship that passeth over the waves of the water, which when it is gone 
by, the trace thereof cannot be found, neither the pathway of the keel in the 
waves ; 

‘** Or as when a bird hath flown through the air, there is no token of her way 
to be found, but the light air being beaten with the stroke of her wings, and 
parted with the violent noise and motion of them, is passed through, and therein 
afterwards no sign where she went is to be found.” 


God loveth him that dwelleth with wisdom. 


‘‘For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of stars: 
being compared with the light, she is found before it.” 


The praises of David (and many other passages) in Ecclesiasticus are 
worthy of quotation, but we can only afford space for the following. ‘The 
last verse is exceedingly musical. 


** Slew he not a giant when he was yet but young? and did he not take away 
reproach from the people, when he lifted up his hand with the stone in the 
sling, and beat down the boasting of Goliah? 

“* He set singers also before the altar, that by their voices they might make 
sweet melody, and daily sing praises in their songs. 

‘“* He beautified their feasts, and set in order the solemn times, until the end, 
that they might praise his holy name, and that the temple might sound from 
morning.” 


There are also one or two stories in the second book of Maccabees, 
to which we are desirous of referring the reader, more particularly that 
of the mother whose sons were massacred before her eyes. She en- 
dured all with a courage beyond that ascribed to Roman matrons. The 
sons, it is said, bore their fates like men and martyrs— 


“* But the mother was marvellous above all, and worthy of honourable me- 
mory: for when she saw her seven sons slain within the space of one day, she 
bare it with a good courage, because of the hope that she had in the Lord.” 


There is also a good deal of calm and simple beauty, as well as phi- 
losophic interest, in the story of Eleazar, ‘an aged man’ who was con- 
strained to eat swine’s flesh. 


** But he, chosing rather to die gloriously than to live stained with such an 
abomination, spit it forth, and came of his own accord to the torment.” 
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The agents, however, of the oppressors endeavour to dissuade him 
from sacrificing himself on account of his religion: 


“ But he began to consider discreetly, and as became his age, and the excel- 
lency of his ancient years, and the honour of his gray head, whereunto he was 
come, and his most honest education from a child, or rather the holy law made 
and given by God: therefore he answered accordingly, and willed them straight- 
ways to send him to the grave. 

“For it becometh not our age, said he, in anywise to dissemble, whereby 
many young persons might think that Eleazar, being fourscore years old and ten, 
were now gone to a strange religion; 


“and so,” he adds, ‘‘1 should get a stain to my old age, and make it 
abominable. 


‘“* Wherefore, now manfully changing this life, I will show myself such an 
one as mine age requireth, 

* And leave a notable example to such as be young, to die willingly and 
courageously for the honourable and holy laws; and when he had said these 
words, immediately he went to the torment.” 


This article has already run, perhaps, to a sufficient length; and we 
shall therefore abstain from making any quotations whatever from the 
New Testament. We shall, most probably, return to the subject on 
some future occasion; when the Proverbs of Solomon, the prophecies 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and the acts and writings of the apostles, will 
afford ample materials for another article. At present, it will be suf- 
ficient to say that the tone of the New Testament differs materially 
from that of the Old; although both have naturally the oriental cast and 
character. ‘The Bible abounds in marvellous histories, in touching epi- 
sodes, in joyful psalms, and sounding prophecies. ‘The Testament is 
a simple narrative of the life of ‘‘The Son of Man;’ rich in his precepts 
and radiant with his actions, indeed, but otherwise (saving only the 
story of his death) exempt in a great measure from the excitement 
which belongs to the other. The first is an example, and the last a 
lesson. This being the case, it happens of course that the style of 
the later writings is less elevated than that of the earlier poetry. 
What may be their comparative merits, considered merely as literary 
performances, and what may be the comparative value of the charac- 
ters offered to our notice in each, were the kings and warriours of the 
Op Testament opposed to those of the New, and the patriarchs and 
prophets placed by the side of the apostles and martyrs, we shall not 
now pretend to say. Something probably might be advanced in favour 
of the superiority of each. At any rate, we think, the advantage, even 
in respect to composition, does not lie so entirely in favour of the Old 
Testament, as is generally presumed. ‘There is nothing finer in all the 
books of the Bible than the account of Saint John the Baptist, who was 
fed with locusts and wild honey, and lived in desarts apart from men, 
‘A voice crying in the wilderness.’ ‘There is nothing finer, in its way, 
than the account of Saint Paul, stern and courageous, or the gentler 
story of the ‘ beloved disciple.’ 

If there be something awful in the denunciations of the prophets, 
something so terrible and imposing that ordinary faith and human rea- 
son must have shrunk and staggered beneath their awful anathemas ; 
there is, perhaps, as true and assuredly as rare a grandeur in the simple 
characters of the apostles. ‘These men, chosen from the poorest 
classes of a despised people, to interpret the doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
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and spread his name abroad over lands and seas, became, from the purity 
of their lives and their fearless devotion, respected even in the eyes of 
infidels and scoffers. ‘They seem to have taken their stand around their 
Master, as the angelic virtues may be supposed to linger around the 
throne of the Deity from whom they emanate, true servants, whom nei- 
ther contempt could weaken, nor persecution dismay. ‘They followed 
him till he suffered, with undeviating patience and exemplary attach- 
ment, all (except one) untempted and faithful. And when ‘ ‘The Son 
of Man’ died upon the cross, and the Heavens darkened at the darker 
actions of men, and the veil of the temple was rent asunder, and the 
oracles of the prophets accomplished ; these humble followers of an 
aspiring cause still submitted to endure pain, and insult, and beggary 
for its sake. They expatriated themselves, and went amidst distant 
plains and desarts, armed only with the lessons which they had heard, 
and provided only in the pity of men. They forsook the comforts of 
their homes, and vanquished the common feelings of their nature; and, 
abandoning themselves to the Providence which they believed to pro- 
tect them, preached the words of their master unto hostile nations. 
They were beyond the heroes of history or fable; for they were be- 
yond the ordinary impulse which stimulates men to great actions. No 
garlands of laurel awaited them, no crowns of gold, no thanks of senates, 
no shouts of multitudes; but only peril, and disgrace, and poverty, de- 
sertion, and sickness, and scorn. ‘They looked forward to no reward, 
but the reward of their own approving hearts. ‘They were unschooled 
in the lessons of fame. They had no long line of illustrious fathers to 
emulate or surpass: but they rose from the humblest level of the com- 
munity, peasants, fishers, mechanics, and artizans, and soared into a 
high and stainless immortality by dint of faith and self-devotion alone. 
They practised as well as preached. ‘They were untouched by pride, 
and undegraded by meanness. In a word, they were the truest mar- 
tyrs, the most perfect servants that ever the story of the world pre- 
sented, ‘lovely in their lives’ beyond all who have gone before or after, 
and consummating their characters in death ! 





THE DOOM OF THE DESERT. 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 


The argument of this Poem, in which the author has studiously abstained from 
the perversion of any given event, and even from the legitimate privilege of 
the poet, is familiar to all biblical readers in the Exodus of the Hebrews. 


Wuen with a mighty hand and glorious arm 

And many wonders in the shuddering land, 

The Lord led forth his people, by the sea, 

From cruel bondage ’neath a ruthless king, 
Terrour was on the Nations, and deep fear, 

And quaking apprehension; and stern hearts 
Trembled, and fearless spirits quailed in awe, 

And wild eyes quivered in supremest dread 

Of yet another judgment; and cold dews 

Hung on re brows and breathless lips, and men— 
Proud, bold, strong-hearted men, in huddled crowds, 


Stole by with hurried steps, as every leaf 
Were a cold scorpion, every sunny brook 
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A stream of blood, and every floating cloud 

The fearful tempest’s herald! Death did seem 
To clutch their hearts and wring their spirits out; 
While multitudes, like shadows, glided through 
The tair green land of Goshen, and besought 
The Hebrews’ blessing ere they left the realm 
Of plague and famine and unnumbered woes. 


The Year of Terrours! while they hurried forth 
Their goaded slaves, remembrance was alive, 

And burning Thought bent o’er the blackened page 
Of Egypt’s awful story. Land of Nile! 

How was thy glory dimmed when Vengeance, seen- 
But in the ruin, o’er the kingdom passed— 

And crushed the Suepnerp Kines. O fire and hail, 
That burned and darkened the dissolving skies ; 
The rending thunder and the blinding storm; 

The sealike Nile and every lesser stream, 

And woodland fountain and sequestered rill 

Purpled by unshed blood and filled with death! 

The famished locusts, that, from desert sands, 
Darkening the brazen heavens, in armies came 
Over the Feantiful land, and, ere a day, 

Chattered in triumph on each leafless tree ; 

The noisome, deadly lagues of loathsome things 
Unnameable; the tekeate to be felt, 

When tender ties were sundered and dear friends 
And lovers met unconscious in the gloom, 

And battled, famished wretches! for their food; 

Last and most dreadful, the Death-Angel’s wrath, 
And viewless sword, that slew, unstained with blood, 
The desolation of the unseen Power, 

The rushing wings that turned the air to flame 

At dead midnight when every eye was shut!— 

— These owkal jelyetante were not dealt in vain; 
And franticly they drave the Hebrews forth. 


Then rose the wail of widowhood—the voice 

Of desolation and despairing woe 

Through the proud Kingdom of the P ids ; 
And stern eyes wept like maidens’ and high hearts 
Sunk with the crush of iron in mailed breasts, 
And seoffing Infidels fell down in prayer 

To Ibis and the unnumbered reptile gods, 

Who once dwelt in their strength and knew no Power 
Save the false deities of Earth and Hell; 

And Egypt’s purple heir awoke from dreams 

Of proud dominion while his chamber rung 

With shrieks of death and howlings of despair; 
For in the palace, at the midnight hour, 

And in the cottage and the dewy tent, 

And in the dungeon and the banquet-hall, 

The firstborn shrieked and died! The haughty Prince 
Fell from his golden grandeur while his lips 
Were uttering ribald scorn of that high Power 
Whose one breath blasted all his flower of pride; 
The Warriour, eloquent in battle schemes, 

Or dreaming of proud victories to come, 

Blenched from the unseen foe—his dauntless heart 
Gasping its last thick breathings and his brain 
Rolling in dizzy horrour; and his mail 

Clanked as he fell in the still house of Peace, 
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Far from the field of glory, unbeheld, 

His power unproved, his towering fame eclipsed ! 
With a low sullen moan, his trumpet voice 

Sank as he challenged Death and gurgled forth 
The Chamian warery hoarse;—then all was still. 
The Statesman’s wisdom, that o’ermastered men, 
And shadowed out the fate of countless climes, 
Availed not the great counsellor of kings. 

The man, whose spirit soared beyond the age, 
Whose voice was as an oracle—whose eye 
Caught the revealments of the midnight stars— 
Whose footprint was held holy—he fell down 
Without disciple near to lift his head, 

Or close his eyes or catch his latest breath, 

Or bali his cold corse for the burial. 

The poet’s burning heart grew cold, his eye 

Dim mid the elysian glories of his dreams, 

And gloom came o’er the spirit that had been 
The godlike sun of many worlds to him. 

The hoar Magician perished mid his charms 
And spells and incantations, while he watched 
The stars and muttered oracles of doom, 

By astrologic power imparting life, 

The demon life of cloister’d sorcery, 

Or sought by strange enchantments, like the king 
Of Elis, Salmoneus, to deride 

The Majesty that laid the wizard low. 

His hoarded treasures vanished from the eye 

Of the pale merchant, and his well-skill’d hand 
Forgot its cunning when the film of death, 

Its faintness and dim horrour o’er him came 
Like an unthought-of hell; but still he grasped 
His gold and pressed it to his dying heart, 

And triumph’d while he muttered its amount. 
‘The Shepherd waked not with his bleating flock, 
And on the morn his wandering herd drew near 
In wedg’d array and snuffed his body o’er, 

And bounded off; then came again and gazed 
And vainly mourned. In the deep dungeon slept 
The sleepless captive, now in chains no more. 
The bridegroom and the bride ne’er met again. 
The priest fell down beside his lighted shrine ; 
The holy fire went out and Egypt’s god 

Osiris cried unto his father Jove 

In vain amid the temple’s hollow gloom. 

The babe sighed on its mother’s breast and died. 
Death’s icy touch awoke the widowed wife. 

The aged father was left desolate. 

And Egypt mourned through all her crowded coasts, 
Her pride, her beauty and her glory gone! 


Like armies vanquished by their victories, 

In high deliverance the Hebrews passed, 

And hurrying multitudes of men bowed down 

By toil and travail and the bondman’s stripes, 

And women pale with sickness, woe and want, 

And youth whose brows revealed not life’s fresh morn— 
Bright thoughts and sunny smiles and lightsome hearts,— 
And babes that drank in sadness from the breast 

Which gave them being—mingled with their flocks 
And herds—went through the wasted land and heard 
The sound of sorrow and the mournful ery 
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Of misery, blended with unearthly prayers 

And maledictions, that fell on the heart 

Like the red flames upon the Saintep THREE ; 
While, as they hasted o’er the blackened fields, 
The giant skeletons of ancient kin: 

Did rise in their cold sepulchres, (the pride, 
The vanity of ancient fame,) and stand 

Upright, and lift their fleshless hands to heaven, 
And clench their rattling fingers, as the spear 
And shield and sword and sceptre were their own 
To battle with the strong Death-Angel stretched 
On tempest wings amid the skies to slay! 

Then mid the Memphian pyramids they fell, 
And a deep groan, os loud and terrible, 
Went up from base to battlement:—and on 

The Hebrews held their unacquainted way. 


With bread unleavened—food snatched up in haste— 
Loins girded as they ate the Paschal Lamb— 
And hearts all quivering in their liberty— 

The outcast People of the Lord passed on; 
The Pillar of The Highest was their guide, 
His angels their defence, His word their faith, 
And o’er the desert sands, where the hot sun 
Burned like a sevenfold furnace, and the wind 
Poured through the stifled heavens in purple streams 
Of heat that ) ote the very heart’s blood up, 
Where not the shadow of a living thing, 

Nor shrub, nor blade of grass, nor ruin’s weed, 
The ivy or the thistle, ever grew,— 

One vast dead Waste, where man alone is free, 
Beyond all tyrant usages, beyond 

The demon passions of society, 

A law unto himself—the Child of Earth! 

They kept upon their heaven-appointed way, 
Without a tree or rock or tent to shield 

Their weary slumbers from the blast of Death. 
And in the midst of their vast multitude 

They bore the bones of their great Governour, 
The Prophet Prince of Zoan, to whose eye, 
While yet amid the bowers of Aun he dwelt, 
Famine appeared and ruin ere they came, 

And whose high wisdom still preserved alive 
The hearts of many nations. So they went 

To the possession of their heritage 

Far in their own bright, pleasant Palestine. 
And ’t wasa solemn scene, that vast array 

Of a peculiar People o’er the wild 
Wandering—a caravan, whose guide and guard 
Was the unceasing presence of their God. 


—Day on the Desert! o’er the rolling sands 
The red sun poured his burning glories down, 
And weary trod the Pilgrims; fearfully 

The wilderness did lengthen, and each heart 
Grew faint and sick and desolate; the herds 
Panted and atevery pause sunk down, 

And many a lamb from the unnumbered flock 
Was left a white spot on the lonely Waste. 
But, oh, how fearlessly the unbridled child 
Of Ishmael hurried, on his Yemen barb, 
Like a dark shadow in the sunbeam’s track, 
Away—away on predatory quest ! 
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His tiar’d turban and his girdle, gemm’d 

With pearls of Orient, shot back the rays 

Of the wild sun, and his dark eagle eye 
Glanced o’er the Desert—his perpetual home,— 
With nameless ecstacy—for he was free— 
Free as the Samiel—and as fearful too! 


Men shrink and shudder at the Arab’s name, 

Yet godlike is his nature, far beyond 

The reach of common asps, that through the mire 
Of social life skulk to their dark attack, 

And reverence laws in speech they break in deed; 
For what he doth is done unshrinkingly 

And open as the sunbeam, and he dares 

To vindicate the act he dares achieve. 


Far from the path of Hagar’s son, alone, 

The ostrich, proud and ruthless Bird! appeared, 
And threw aloft her crested head and raised 

Her stoic eye at the unwonted sound 

Of human steps; and then along the sands, 

Not as in fear but scorn, she stalked away. 

The spotted leopard started from his lair, 

As the vast caravan drew near, and glared 

Upon the foremost pilgrims ere he sprung 

And vanished o’er the horizon; but the snake, 
That basked in volumed folds upon the waste, 
Scarce lifted his huge head while thousands passed. 


Gifted with gems and jewels and fine gold 

And purple robes and priceless ornaments, 

(For from the satrap to the serf—from king 

‘To humblest vassal—the whole land had poured 
Its treasures at their feet, rejoicing thus 

To buy redemption from the fire and flood—) 
The mighty multitude encamped between 

The desert and the sea when sunk the sun 

In oriental glory; and amid 

The solemn dimness of the fading eve 

Ten thousand shadows glimmered o’er the beach 
Of the loud sea, and countless voices rose, 
Amid the awful music of the waves, 

In humble trust and fervent thankfulness, 

And mothers kissed their babes and blessed their lot, 
Safe from the ruthless spoiler; and old men 
Rehearsed their trials past and all the ho 

That long had cheered their toils and sufferings, 
And o’er the deep gloom of their bondage cast 
The blessings of the glorious covenant sealed 
With their forefathers by the God of Truth. 
And plighted lovers held communion now 

Far from the cruel tasker and the sound 

Of a loved brother’s torture, and their hearts 
Gushed forth, like forest fountains when the showers 
Of Spring come down upon the tender herb, 
And mingled in their gladsome melodies, 

Like the vast music of the mocking bird, 

They stood where none would ever stand again, 
And marked the lonely Desert’s glorious eve, 
The solitary majesty of Earth, 

The c By tocks of Horeb and the towers 

Of Migdo veiled in the last hues of day, 


The dark-blue heaven, where gleaming stars appeared 
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Like spirits watching o’er the sons of men, 

The unbounded wilderness and rolling sea, 

And the great army of the Worshippers, 

That ’mid this shorelessness of grandeur seemed 
Like martyrs waiting for the sacrifice. 

Far, where the straining eye waxed dim and strange, 
The lonely Emir glimmered o’er the waste, 

And his wild fearlessness lent wizard charms 

To the o’erwhelming glory of the scene. 


But Night came down upon the Desert—fires 
Threw their red light o’er the mysterious wave, 

And for the glorious angel of the Lord 

The host stood trembling—while uplifted eyes 
Watched the Fire-Pillar, and ten thousand prayers, 
Without a voice, ascended from the heart! 

Silence lay listening round the Man of Gop, 

As far apart, with awe he stood and held 

Counsel with ministers that were not seen. 


*¢ Dost thou remember?” said an ancient man, 
Communing with the tried friend of his youth, 
(The sea-wind waved his hoary hair—his voice 
Was low and solemn as night converse held 

Among the tombs—and awe dwelt on his brow,) 

** On that dread Night when the Death-Angel passed, 
“* How the heart hung in quivering breathlessness, 
‘‘ And fearful women cowered and brave men shrunk 
“* Together in thick crowds, and cold hands grasped 
“In speechless terrour, and quick glancing eyes 

‘* Gleamed in the beacon-light from every tower 

“ That threw its bright flame o’er the midnight skies ? 
“‘ The agony of fear, the o’erpowering sense 

“* Of boundless power accomplishing its will, 

“ The awful light—dost thou remember well ? 

** That flashed around us when the seraph turned 

** His eye and on our lintels saw the blood 

“Of the unspotted paschal lamb—the sign 

‘Of our redemption! while with pilgrim staves, 

*¢ Girded and sandall’d, on our hearths we stood, 
“Till from the city the loud cry went up! 

“The night—’t was very terrible! through all 

“ Our holy habitations not a voice 

“ Of life was heard, while, like the desert blast, 
“The bright Destroyer flew, his mighty wings, 

“ Like many waters when the storm prevails, 

‘Or autumn winds amid the creaking wood, 

‘On to the final judgment, the last plague 

“ Of Egypt, rushing!—Every living thing 

* Blenched into covert—all was still—the air 

‘ Stirred not the gossamer—the breath of men 

‘“* Came not, save when the heart’s protracted pulse 
“ Sobbed deeply once as if to certify 

“ That life was there!—so awfully the hours 

“ Linger’d, while all the silent air did seem 

“To whirr, and the bleared eye failed in the scope 
** Of its true vision—all the atmosphere 

“ Rolling before it like a shrivelled scroll,— 

‘* Till rose o’er Memphis the deep wail of death, 

“ The shriek of desolation and despair! 

‘* Then a deep breath—a quick convulsive start 
“The doom was dealt—the chains dropped from our limbs— 
“ And the slave heard—* Go, thou art Free! away! 
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‘Forth from the land! and bless us ere ye go!’ ” 
The words yet hung upon the i lips 

Of the gray father, patriarch of his race, 

When on the midnight air, o’er the dim waste, ; 
Came the deep chariot roll, the tramp of steeds, : 
The clang of armour and loud clarion’s bray, ; 
And the still heavens reéchoed back the cry j 
Of Pharaoh’s herald, as in pomp and power, 

The Monarch of the Pyramids, mid shouts 
Of exultation, on the feebled crowd 

Rushed in the vanguard of his steelclad host. 

Before the Hebrews the deep waters* rolled 

In their dominion, and behind, the foe 

In ruthlessness of purpose stood secure, 

Waiting tomorrow’s sacrifice ;—around 

The Desert slept in burning solitude. 

“* Now who can save the slaves ?” cried the proud King. 

*¢ Off with my armour! it ill suits a prince— 

‘“* Tomorrow !”’*——Mid the luxury of his tent 

The son of Ham drowned every thought of care. 

** Who—who shall save us ?” loud the Hebrews wailed 

“Oh! for the land of Egypt—the rich land 

‘* Of joy and plenty! bred in Pharaoh’s court, 

“* The Traitor Moses hath but led us forth 

“To perish in the wilderness !” Deep fear 

Thrilled every bosom ;—mothers laid their babes 
On the bare earth and o’er them knelt and bowed ; 

The father bade his well-loved children die, 

As they had lived, in plenitude of faith ; 

The chary maiden threw her arms around 

Her trembling lover; and old men prepared 

To lay their hoar heads in the wilderness. 

Who could deliver? where the mighty arm 

To make a pathway through the unfathomed sea ? 

Or overthrow the Egyptian in his strength ? 


“The Cloud! the Pillar! lo, it moves !” each tongue 
Ceased its deep murmurs—every eye did watch 

The prodigy. ‘ How thick the darkness hangs 

“ O’er the Egyptians! here the fair light falls 

‘* Brighter than sunbeams!’ Calmly Moses speaks ; 
** Watch ye and pray, it is the Lorp;” and all, 
From the fair child to wrinkled eld, fell down, 

And one great voice of prayer was heard in heaven. 


Armies of clouds now rose through all the depths 
Of the vast sky, in dark sublimity, 

And many thunders, heralds of Tae Gop, 
Whose majesty o’erpasses human thought, 
Uttered their voices and a glorious star 
Gleamed wildly mid the darkened air, and, throned 
Thereon, THe Appearance of a dreadful form, 
Whose awful eye shone inconceivable, 

Grew visible unto the astonished host. 

The Leader of the Chosen People heard 

A voice unheard by every other ear, 

Bowed to the dust his pallid brow, and thrice 
O’er the deep waters waved his shepherd rod. 
Mid the unbroken silence of the host, 

With hollow voices the mysterious depths 
Replied and parted, rising ridge on ridge, 


* Of the Yam-Suph (Weedy Sea) or Bahr et Colzum (Drowning Sea.) 
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High as the tower of Belus, anarch fane, 

Or pillar’d Parthenon of later days, 

Submissive to the Power all worlds obey. 
Thrown from the purple Pillar, quenchless fire, 
Like lightnings mid a rainstorm, leapt along 
The crystal battlements and downward gleamed 
A wondrous glory; through the radiant waves, 
The monarchs of the sea, leviathan, 

Walron and every uncouth monster gazed 

In terrour: and the dolphin, richly clothed 
With beauty, darted o’er the waters blue; 

Like a dim apparition, the fierce shark 
Appeared and vanished : and all creatures seemed 
Affrighted that their secret lair should be 

The pathway of unnatural beings, wrought 

In other mould, and their blue shadowy cells 
Blaze with mysterious light unknown before. 


There was a revel in the Egyptian camp. 

Pages in purple robes and maidens fair 

From fairest lands stood round the king, who lay, 
Like a divinity, on cushions wrought 

From Tyrian tissue, and around him spread 

The golden cups and ewers of the feast, 

Whose luxuries had never left his board, 

Howe’er his people bunger’d ; and above, 

The crimson curtains of his gorgeous tent 

Floated in massy folds. Gay voices rose 

Amid the silent sandhills, and the wine 

Went round, and maddened merriment prevailed 
Through all the camp: among his prostrate slaves 
Proud Pharaoh rejoiced in victory’s pride ; 

** Lift up the music of the cymbal ! let 

“The trumpet wail the battle dirge—and now 

** The song of onset !—so, it soundeth well ! 

“ Come hither, slave! give me that golden bow]— 
‘* Now take it—there’s enough of precious spoil 

“ Left for—tomorrow ! every man that bears 
“The banner of the Pyramids henceforth 

** Shall be the lord of twoscore Hebrew slaves. 

‘**T am a king again! these miracles, 

“These dark accursed plagues and slaughterings 
“ Of that old tawny Traitor o’er my heart 

* Have tyrannized too long and fatally. 

“ Why, fool! the magi wrought the selfsame deeds 
‘** And every novice in the demon art. 

** No more of it! tomorrow is their doom !” 

The clarions sounded and the cymbals brayed 

And thousands cried—* Forever live, O King !” 
“Trust not in armour! put thy harness off 

* As thou didst gird it on!” A Voice replied. 

** Who spake? whence came it?” every lip was mute 
And Pharaoh’s brow grew cold and pale as Death’s, 
And silence stented in the banquet tent. 


With hurried steps and many a fearful glance, 

The Chosen Nation enter on their path 

Through the deep gulf; the Man of Gop before 

And the bright guiding Cloud behind the host. 

In voiceless awe they pass o’er the deep bed 

Of the uplifted sea, and flocks and herds 

Shrink from the unquiet waters and move on 

Like things in terrour—but they make no sound. 
29 
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Majestic Miriam—song-gifted maid ! 

Inspiring all by her triumphant eye 

And brow of holy beauty, mid the crowd 

Of trembling women, with unfaltering step, 
Moved in the faith of an avenging Power. 

O’er her pale forehead, like a solemn veil, 

Her hair in dark luxuriance fell—her lips 

Parted as if her heart would soar to heaven, 

And her cheek glowed with such a glorious smile 
As mission’d prophets wear in days of doom. 
Clinging unto her skirt, a fairhaired girl, 

Whose mother died in bondage and whose sire 
Fell from the towers of Pithom while he built 
The treasure-city, like a timid fawn, 

Kept on beside the Prophetess, full oft 
Whispering—* Dear Miriam ! yonder is the shore !” 





“ Hark! tis a trumpet wails along the surge ! 
“The chariot-wheels! the dreadful clash of spears ! 
“ *T is Pharaoh—'t is the accursed king ! he comes !”’ 
The horseman halloos and the warhorse neighs, 
For his broad nostrils snuff the battle’s blood, 

And Egypt’s tyrant, ravening for his prey, 

Rusheth with all his power amid the sea, 
Shouting—* Pursue! Pursue! Spare not!’’ and all 
Echo their dreadful monarch’s voice of war. 

Yet the man Moses turned not—seemed not now 
To hear the clash of weapons nor the shrieks 

That rent the shuddering air—but on he kept 

With an unaltered step, an unchanged brow, 

An eye of prophecy upraised to heaven, 

A bosom calm, a spirit unappalled. 

*“ Crowd not around me, brethren! [ am dust, 

** But He that led you forth will save you still : 
“Is His arm shortened that it cannot save ? 
* Be still, and wait what He appointeth us !” 

On came the armed foe with battle cries 

And noise of many trumpets ; through the gloom 
The eloquent son of Amram heard the voice 

Of proud Busiris to his chivalry 

Shouting—* Slay not, but seize and take alive, 
‘**Your head upon the forfeit—him who leads 

“ The Rebels forth !’—O what an awful smile 
Passed o’er the face of Miriam, while she raised 
Her large dark eye to heaven—* Tay wi. Be pons!” 
*T was all she answered to the monarch’s charge, 
Yet those high words came like an oracle. 


The daylight gushes and the foe draws near, 
The Idumean shore in the pale light appears, 
And Moses treads its sands, and every soul 
Of all the hurrying hosts dwells on his brow. 
It blanches not, but his lips move in prayer, 
As throng on throng rush from the sea and fall 
Like victims on the shore. Why pause they now— 
The fierce pursuers ? Lo! their gallant steeds 
Drop dead, the wheels of their proud chariots 
Move not—the Egyptians stand in that deep gulf 
Like marble images of wrought despair! 

The waning Fire-Cloud rose and passed before 
The Hebrews and the rod of Moses waved ! 

“ By Apis! ’t is a race accursed! Return!” 
Cried the proud Son of Ham. He spoke too late. 
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The eternal waters, with an awful rush, 

As of a million blended thunders, fell, 

And, through the broken billows, Israel saw 
The mailelad warriors in the agony 

Of their last hour, when from the iron ears 

Of war they leapt, and threw away their spears, 
And tore their armour off, and hurried through 
The waters merciless as they had been. 

The Red Sea rolled above their buried pride! 
The roar, the foam awhile prevailed, and then 
Upon the hissing surge great Pharaoh rose 

And spread abroad his princely hands for aid, 
And grasped the waters in his dying strength, 
And gasped and howled his curse and sank and died ! 
Vain all the mighty agony ; the flood 

Fell in unnumbered fathoms o’er the flower 

Of Orient war: and to the morning skies 
Israel’s triumphant hymn and song of praise 
In one vast melody of voice went up. 





COUSIN’S ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 
By tue Rev. Dr Beastey. 
Part II. 


Let me proceed in the attempt to obviate the objections of Professor 
Cousin to the doctrines of Mr Locke ; and as he has, in the true spirit 
of philosophical enquiry, reviewed them distinctly, and in regular order, 
and, moreover, has incorporated into his work almost all the Scottish 
metaphysics which is worthy of attention, I promise the reader, who 
has any curiosity in these matters, a brief but intelligible account, during 
this discussion, of the present state of that interesting science. It is a 
subject of real regret to the cultivators of this branch of knowledge, that 
those authors, who have lately directed the public attention to it, have 
not endeavoured to construct their systems upon the foundation raised 
for them by Locke, and assuming the discoveries he had made and the 
principles he had established, endeavoured, as was done with Newton’s, 
to carry them out to their more remote conclusions, rectified what hap- 
pened to be erroneous and defective, and corroborated that which was 
sound and su‘iciently substantiated. I will undertake to assert with 
perfect confidence, that any person capable of comprehending such sub- 
jects, who shall resolve seriously and with full purpose of mastery, to 
investigate the science of the human mind, will find the treatise of the 
great English Metaphysician more and more satisfactory as he advances, 
and that although it be liable to exception in some minor points, yet, in 
its great fundamental principles, it is true, and will be deemed so as 
long as human reason shall exert its faculties, and the votaries of science 
be adequate to their task. ‘There are a few considerations which I beg 
leave to present to the readers of ‘ the Essay,’’ as forming a key which 


* Elements of Psychology, included in a critical examination of Locke’s Es- 
say on the Human Understanding, by Victor Cousin, Professor of Philoso- 
hy of the Faculty of Literature, at Paris; Peer of France, and Member of the 
yal Council of Public Instruction. Translated from the French, with an in- 
troduction, notes, and additions, by C. S. Henry. 
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facilitates our passage into its deep mysteries, and which, if assumed at 
our entrance into it, will serve as a light to illuminate our path and place 
every object of contemplation clearly and distinctly under the view of 
the understanding. ‘These considerations are: first, that Mr Locke, 
with some inaccuracy of language, but no real injury to the truth among 
intelligent enquirers, oftentimes designates by the term idea, our per- 
ception of a quality, and the quality as it exists in things themselves ; 
and speaks of our complex idea of any object in nature as constituting 
that object. ‘This leads him to the next technical inaccuracy in style, 
when he speaks of ideas as the objects of the mind in thinking, whereas 
it is evident that they can be the objects of the mind in thinking, only 
when it is thinking of its own ideas. ‘Thirdly, let the reader recollect, 
when perusing Locke’s chapter about substance, that, in this part of 
his work, he is merely ascertaining our idea of substance, and not de- 
termining the grounds upon which we believe in the existence of the 
several objects of sense. Let these few illustrations of Locke’s Essay 
be taken with us, and they not only render it clear and intelligible to 
every competent reader, but will be perceived utterly to supersede most 
of those objections which have been alleged against it. 

Let us now commence our examination of Professor Cousin’s work. 
After disputing Locke’s doctrine about space, he proceeds, ‘* 1 propose 
now to examine the system of Locke, in relation to the idea of time, the 
idea of the infinite, of personal identity and of substance.’’ Here he 
discovers one more stumbling block in Locke’s System, than had been 
discerned by Dr Reid, who has only complained of that Philosopher’s 
account of time or succession; of personal identity and of substance, 
but thought not of a difficulty in reference to the infinites ‘This excep- 
tion is the offspring of the German school, which is adopted and fostered 
by the Frenchman. ‘The Professor begins with the idea of time, which 
he thinks man could never have obtained either from sensation or re- 
flection; to which inlets Locke ascribes all our knowledge which is de- 
rived from nature. I agree with the Professor, that there is a distinction 
to be drawn between what he denominates a ‘logical and chronological 
order,” with respect to the origin of our idea of time. Succession pre- 
supposes time in both orders, but he has not happily designated either 
of them a logical order, since no knowledge of this kind is to be attained 
by deductions of the understanding, which are implied in logic. ‘The 
two orders would be better distinguished, the one as the order of nature, 
and the other the order of our ideas, or the chronological order in the ac- 
quisition of our ideas. Every person must perceive, that time was elapsing 
before he obtained any conceptions of it, and even before any two events 
could transpire, since there must always be some time between those 
events, however small it may be. ‘The question, then, to be solved in 
metaphysical science, is, how does man obtain his idea of time, dura- 
tion, succession, and all their various modes and modifications? Of 
these phenomena of the mind Locke gives the following solution, whose 
simplicity and unsought character, we should suppose, would recommend 
it to every unbiassed mind. 


“It is evident to any one who will but observe what passes in his own mind, 
that there is a train of ideas which constantly succeed one another in his under- 
standing as long as he is awake. Reflection on these appearances of several 
ideas, one after another in our minds, is that which furnishes us with the idea of 
succession, and the distance between any parts of that succession, or between 
the appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call duration ; for whilst 
we are thinking, or whilst we receive successively several ideas in our minds, 
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we know that we exist; and so we call the existence, or the continuation of the 
existence of ourselves or any thing else, commensurate to the succession of any 
ideas in our minds, the duration of ourselves, or any such other thing co-existent 
with our thinking.” 


As proof of the soundness of this theory, and that we obtain our con- 
ceptions of duration and succession by reflecting upon the train of our 
own ideas, and not from the motions of outward objects, he appeals to 
the fact that we are insensible of the progress of time in profound sleep, 
and that men becalmed at sea are unable to determine that the vessel 
moves in which they are sailing, unless some circumstances intervene to 
give them a succession of ideas. In confirmation of this doctrine, the 
case mentioned by Dr Beattie is decisive, which is that of a man, who, 
in giving an order to a servant, fell into a deliquium, and lay in that 
comatose condition for six weeks, when he suddenly revived, and asked 
the servant whether he had executed his order, under the full impression 
that it had, at that moment, been delivered. Our Professor, however, 
does not doubt this point in Locke’s doctrine, but rather considers it as 
the ** merit of his theory,’’ for which he deserves praise ; that he “‘makes 
the idea of duration to come from reflection; from the sentiment of the 
operations of the mind.’’ What, then, are the difficulties which the 
Professor discovers in this clear and satisfactory statement? First, he 
objects; that ‘* the analysis of Locke undoubtedly does not go far enough; 
it does not determine in what particular succession of ideas, the first suc- 
cession, the first duration is given to us.’’ No, indeed. It was well for 
Locke’s reputation, that he made no such attempt as this, as he must have 
been more than a magician to have made this discovery, and he exhibits 
no inclination to become a writer of romance. It would have required 
a philosophical revelation from Heaven to inform him ‘in what particu- 
lar succession of ideas, the first succession, the first duration was given 
to use’ But it seems from the Professor’s testimony, that M. de Biran 
and after him M. Royer Collard, has proved this more than magician ; 
this philosophically inspired teacher. They have discovered this first 
succession of ideas, from which we derive our knowledge of succession 
and duration. And what thinkest thou, gentle reader, is this first suc- 
cession of ideas, from which such important information is communicated 
to our race? Dost thou not begin to look for it in the mind of the child, 
whilst it remains in the state of a feetus in its mother’s womb? Who 
can say, that during the long nine months in which it is confined in that 
dark chamber, it may not become sensible of its detention, and long to 
be released from its imprisonment in the flesh? But without further 
speculation, or trespass upon thy patience, let us hear the solution of M. 
de Biran and M. Royer Collard: 


“*M. de Biran continually repeated that the element of duration is the will; 
and in order to pass from our own duration to outward duration, from the suc- 
cession of our own acts to the succession of events, from the primitive and equal 
measure of time for us, to the ulterior and more or less uniform measure of time 
without us; M. de Biran had recourse to a two-fold phenomenon of the will, 
which has reference at once to the external and to the internal world. Accord- 
ing to de Biran, the type of the sentiment of the will, is the sentiment of effort. 
I make an effort to raise my arm, and I raise it. I make an effort to walk, and 
I walk. The effort is a relation with two terms; the one is internal, namely, 
the will, the act of the will; the other is external, namely, the movement of the 
arm, or the step, which has its cause and its measure in the internal movement 
of the will. Now, a moment is nothing else in itself but a most simple act of 
the will. It is at first altogether internal; then it passes outward, in the ex- 
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ternal movement produced by the nisus or effort, a movement which reflects that 
of the will, and becomes the measure of all the subsequent external movements, 
as the will itself is the primitive and undecomposable measure of the first move- 
ment which it produces. Such is the theory,’ says the Professor, * of the 
primitive and equal measure of time which we owe to M. de Biran, and you may 
see it expressed with perfect originality of analysis and of style, in the lectures 
of M. Royer Collard.” 


What dost thou think, reader, of this account of the original of our 
idea of time? Art thou made any wiser by it? These are the writers 
of metaphysics who find endless contradictions and unsatisfactory so- 
lutions in Locke. Can any one understand an author, or deem him 
speaking anything but absolute jargon, when he tells us, that ‘a mo- 
ment is nothing else but a simple act of the will;” that ‘* this moment, 
at first internal, passes outward by a nisus or effort;” and that ‘the 
will itself is the primitive and undecomposable measure of the first move- 
ment which it produces!”’ Is this style intelligible to any one? Is not 
such reasoning an insult to the philosophical world? But, passing from 
the cloudy speculations of de Biran, let us attend to the Professor’s own 
account of succession. ‘* There is,”’ says he, ‘‘a crowd of ideas, of 
phenomena, under the eye of consciousness. ‘To enquire what is the 
first succession given us, is to enquire what are the first ideas, the first 
phenomena, which fall under consciousness, and form the first succes- 
sion.” ‘Thus far is correct, and considering that he could thus justly 
think, it is astonishing he did not at once perceive the fallacy of the 
theory which follows, and that it must be utterly impossible to the hu- 
man mind to ascertain its first trains of thought, and the period in which 
it acquired its ideas of succession and duration? The Philosopher may 
determine with perfect certainty, with what powers of the mind and by 
what process, we must obtain certain portions of our knowledge, but he 
can never discover by any researches, at what time that knowledge, which 
we obtain through the means of any specific power, began to gain ac- 
cess to the understanding. He knows that by the faculty of abstraction, 
we obtain general ideas, by composition compound ones, by the imagi- 
nation, tropes and figure, but how shall he decide when these trains of 
thought were first introduced into the understanding? But to proceed 
with our Professor. ‘‘ Now, it is evident, in respect to our sensations, 
that they are not phenomena of consciousness except upon this con- 
dition that we pay attention to them.”” Here he runs into immediate 
error, confounding consciousness and attention; the first of which 
is distinguished by metaphysicians as an involuntary act of the mind, 
while the last is voluntary. Many sensations obtrude upon us the 
consciousness of pain, when the mind is exerting its utmost force to 
turn its attention towards very different objects. ‘*'Thousands and 
thousands of impressions may affect my sensibility, but if I do not give 
them my attention, I have no consciousness of them.”” ‘This only shows 
that a strong degree of attention to one train of ideas and feelings may 
so engage and occupy the mind, that it loses all perception of the lesser 
impressions which are made upon it. But during our waking hours, 
are we not always conscious of a continued train of thoughts float- 
ing through the mind without any effort of our own, whether we will 
or not, and in spite of our volitions? Would it do to say, that we are 
paying attention to all those of which we are sensible? ‘This would be 
to change the whole meaning of our philosophical language, and make 
consciousness equivalent toa slight degree of attention. ‘‘ The internal 
phenomenon most intimately allied to consciousness then is attention.” 
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Attention is not more allied to consciousness, not so much allied to it, as 
memory and contemplation. ‘‘And a series of acts of attention is, ne- 
cessarily, the first succession which is given us.” It would be strange 
if this were true, since many ideas must have passed through the mind, 
before we could acquire the habit or perform the operation of turning the 
attention upon them. If this were true, there must be more acts of at- 
tention in the mind, than ideas to which we are attending, we must will 
before we think, and volitions in all cases precede our thoughts, and 
there can be no involuntary thoughts; and, in fact, we must will to think 
before we think. But now we come to the Professor’s theory of suc- 
cession. ‘* Now what is attention? It is not a reaction of the organs 
against the impression received.”’ This negation I comprehend not, as 
I know not what an act of the mind has to do with a “ reaction of organs 
against impressions received.’’ But I understand his positive answer, 
“It is nothing less ihan the will itself; for nobody is attentive without 
willing to be so ; and attention, at last, resolves itself into the will.” This 
is fine logic for a French Philosopher. Reason in the same method 
about other matters, and see how it will answer. Killing or committing 
adultery resolves itself into the will, since no one perpetrates these 
crimes without willing to do so; therefore, killing and committing adul- 
tery are nothing but the will itself, or volitions. He proceeds—* Thus, 
the first act of attention is a voluntary act, the first event of which we 
have a consciousness is a volition, and the will is the foundation of con- 
sciousness.’ Before, he had asserted, that ‘‘ aseries of acts of attention 
is the first succession which is given us;’’ now he says ‘the first event 
of which we have a consciousness is a volition,” and in the next sen- 
tence, ‘‘the first succession, then, is that of our voluntary acts, the ele- 
ment of succession is volition.”” Here is a hard fight between acts of 
attention, and acts of will, or volitions, concerning their priority of birth, 
and I really think our author has at last deprived attentions, or acts of 
attention of that privilege of the firstborn, which he previously allowed 
them, and as Isaac did for Esau, conferred it upon volitions, or acts of 
will. But allow him the honour of conferring favours upon his own 
children at his pleasure, our only controversy with him shall be, whether 
nature acknowledges these, or either of them, to be her children. Re- 
versing the maxim of Hamlet to Horatio, we shrewdly suspect ‘ there 
are more things in this philosophy than Heaven or Earth ever dreamt 
of.’ But inasmuch as we must certainly will before we exert an act 
of attention, let us then allow that ‘the first succession is that of our 
voluntary acts,’’ what are the inevitable consequences? We must now 
will, or form determinations of mind, about our ideas before we have 
any ideas, or any succession of ideas, and the mind wills something be- 
fore it has acquired any knowledge, or anything about which it could 
exercise a choice; for the will, says this author, is the foundation of 
consciousness, that is, a man must will to be conscious, before he can 
become so. From all this he concludes, that ‘‘ the will is the primitive 
measure of time, and as a measure, it has this excellence that it is equal 
to itself; for everything differs in the consciousness, sensations and 
thoughts, while acts of attention, being eminently simple, are essentially 
similar.’”’ This must be acknowledged as a rare excellence in a stand- 
ard measure of time, that it is always equal to itself, and almost surpasses 
that encomium which the Poet bestowed upon his lion; that none but 
himself could be his parallel. 

I have now furnished a tolerably ample specimen of the mode of in- 
vestigation by that author, who is incessantly expressing his dissatisfac- 
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tion with Locke, accusing him of having vices in his system, of empiri- 
cism and numberless contradictions. Let the reader carefully compare 
what Locke has written upon this topic, with that which our Professor 
has produced, and see what a wide disparity will appear between their 
merits. 

We shall be compelled to hasten forward in this review, for should 
we stop to notice all that we deem unsound, we should soon fill a volume. 
As the affair with which we are most interested, let us now ask the 
question, in concluding this topic, what are the Professor’s objections 
to Locke’s simple, natural and satisfactory account of the process by 
which we arrive at our ideas of succession and time! He states them 
thus. ‘1st, A confusion of two ideas very distinct, duration and suc- 
cession.”” In reply to this, hear Locke himself in his dissertation upon 
that topic. ‘First, he says, by observing what passes in our minds, 
how our ideas there in train constantly some vanish, and others begin 
to appear, we come by the idea of succession. Secondly, by observing 
a distance in the parts of this succession, we get the idea of duration.” 
Is this to confound our ideas of succession and duration? We think 
most readers will deem it somewhat more intelligible than to say ‘‘ that 
a moment is nothing but a simple act of the will,” that ‘‘ attention is the 
will itself,”’ and ‘‘ that the will is the foundation of consciousness.” 

Secondly, says he, there is in Locke’s solution, ‘‘an obvious paralo- 
gism, for duration is explained by succession, which, in its turn, is ex- 
plicable only by duration. In truth, where do the elements of any suc- 
cession follow each other, if not in some duration? Or how could suc- 
cession, the distance, so to say, between ideas, take place unless in the 
space proper to ideas and to minds, that is in time?” This exception 
he has derived from Dr Reid, and it has some plausibility, at least, if not 
validity. We cannot render this point more intelligible to the reader, 
than by stating the objection and answer, in the words of the author of 
‘The Search of Truth in the Science of the Human Mind,’ who, as he 
is an American, and has not gratified the fancy by any of those decora- 
tions of style and pompous speculations so unbecoming philosophy, but 
so prevalent in the recent school of metaphysics, ought to be quoted with 
distrust and caution by any one who has any regard to his literary re- 
putation. Is it not a fact acknowledged both in Edinburgh and America, 
that our race is belittled by its passage to the new world, that Americans 
cannot learn to think? And as to the presumption of entering into con- 
troversies with learned Europeans upon deep subjects of metaphysical 
science, it is, of course, a misdemeanour to be punished by utter con- 
tempt, and arefusal ever to recognize the very existence of his work by 
every American as well as European writer and reviewer? Let us, 
nevertheless, hear him speak upon this topic, and leave the reader to de- 
cide upon his pretensions in this case. 


‘* Let us now hear,”’ says he, when treating of duration, “* Dr Reid’s argument 
in opposition to Mr Locke. Having considered the account given by Locke, 
of the idea of succession, says Reid, we shall next consider how from the idea 
of succession, he derives the idea of duration. The distance, he says, between 
any two parts of that succession, or between the appearance of any two ideas in 
our minds, is what we call duration. To conceive this the more distinctly, 
proceeds Dr Reid, let us call the distance between an idea, and that which im- 
mediately succeeds it, one element of duration; the distance between an idea 
and the second which succeeds it, two elements, and so on. If ten such ele- 
ments make duration, then one must make duration; otherwise duration must be 
made up of parts that have no duration, whichis impossible. I conclude, there- 
fore, that there must be duration in every single interval or element, of which 
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the whole duration is made up. Now, it must be observed, that in these ele- 
ments of duration, or single intervals of successive ideas, there is no succession 
of ideas, yet we must conceive them to have duration. Whence we may con- 
clude with certainty that there is a conception of duration, where there is no suc- 
cession of ideas in the mind.” 


The American author, just mentioned, returns to this objection the fol- 
lowing reply: 


“This argument is exhibited with all the formality and display of a mathe- 
matical demonstration, and evidently appears to be regarded as conclusive. The 
Doctor would probably have been astonished to be told, that it has not the small- 
est force in invalidating the principles of Mr Locke. ‘The whole difficulty is 
solved, and the fallacy of the argument exposed, by simply adverting to the dis- 
tinction before made, between the order of nature and the order of our ideas. 
Nothing can be more certain than the first proposition of the Doctor (Reid) that 
supposing distance or intervals between our successive ideas to be considered as 
single elements, the whole of which when put together constitute duration, it is 
evident there must be duration in every single interval, or element of which the 
whole duration is made up. We will admit, moreover, that “in these elements 
of duration, or single intervals of successive ideas, there is no succession of ideas, 
and yet we must conceive them to have duration.” 


But when, from these premises, the Doctor would draw the conclu- 
sion, that there is a conception of duration, where there is no succession 
of ideas in the mind, we would inform him that he is utterly wrong. He 
has proved with Dr Price, that duration in every case must precede 
succession in the order of nature, and that there must be conceived some 
interval or element of duration between every two successive ideas or 
perceptions of the mind; but he has not reached by his syllogism the 
very point in controversy, which is to show that we should have a per- 
ception or idea of that duration, even while it was passing, previous to 
any succession of ideas taking place in the mind. Mr Locke’s princi- 
pies do not lead us to deny, that time must be passing in the intervals of 
our ideas, but that had it not been for the successicn of our ideas, we 
should have had no information about it. In corroboration of this doc- 
trine, we would merely add, that many phenomena go conclusively to 
show, that could the human mind fix its attention solely upon a single 
idea, without allowing the intromission of any other, during the period 
in which it continued in that state, it would not have the slightest per- 
ception of the progress of time. Such is the defence of this doctrine in 
Locke’s system by an American author, and we leave it to the conside- 
ration of the reader, who will judge of its validity, merely taking liberty 
to indulge a single reflection more. Had a work upon metaphysics, 
professing to be a defence of Locke against late writers upon that sub- 
ject, made its appearance in Oxford or Edinburgh, whatever might have 
been its character and pretensions, is it to be believed that it would not 
have been reviewed and criticised in all our publications, and its author’s 
name sounded from mouth to mouth, if it were not introduced into our 
Seminaries of learning? Are our writers afraid to speak upon any sub- 
ject of this nature, until they receive instructions from Edinburgh? We 
can assure them they could not repose confidence in a worse au- 
thority upon this subject, and that with their own natural parts, often- 
times exhibited to great advantage, and to their honour, if they will care- 
fully study and understand Locke’s Essay, they will soon be able, not 
only to do credit to themselves, but to outstrip and enlighten those 
whom they now seem but too willing to acknowledge as masters. 
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To the last objection of Professor Cousin, that according to Locke’s 
theory, ‘‘ succession is no longer the measure of time, but time itself,” 
and that ‘‘ time is nothing else but the fact of there being a succession of 
our ideas,”’ after what has been already advanced, even the tyro in this 
science could not desire me to return an answer. 

And before we entirely dismiss this portion of our subject, we can- 
not but remark, how much more metaphysical science would have 
been recently advanced, had the writers upon it, instead of incessantly 
cavilling at Locke’s principles, endeavoured to illustrate, improve, and 
extend them, and erect upon them, as a foundation, their superstructures. 
In this case, they really appear to me to have brought into disputation, 
points which ought to be deemed settled, and omit the discussion of 
those upon which additional light might have been thrown. ‘The 
disputable points in Locke’s doctrine about succession and duration, 
are not any of those which have been assailed, for they are impregnable 
to all assaults; but what appears to me very doubtful in this matter is, 
whether we derive our ideas of succession and time only from reflec- 
tion upon the train of our ideas. It appears evident to my mind, that 
we may derive them as readily from sensation as from reflection, and, 
perhaps, more so. We see a number of balls rolled after each other 
upon the table before us, and a number of persons follow each other in 
the street. Have we not now obtained from sensation, ideas of suc- 
cession and duration, since some time must have passed during that 
succession of objects? Are we attending, in these instances, to the suc- 
cession of perceptions in our own minds, or the succession of outward 
objects? 1 should think, no one would doubt, that he was attending 
solely to external objects. I suspect, that in this way the child ob- 
tains its ideas of succession and duration, long before it performs the 
more operose task of reflecting upon the operations of its own mind. 
Nor is it any refutation of this assumption, to assert with Mr Locke, 
that a succession of objects may take place in external nature without 
giving us the ideas of succession, unless they produce a change of ideas 
in our mind, as during sleep, or when a ship is becalmed at sea, which 
may move by tides without our having any knowledge of its motion, 
unless we perceive something that gives succession to our ideas—un- 
doubtedly we cannot obtain ideas of succession from outward objects, 
if we have no perceptions of that succession. It is by our perceptions 
that we arrive at a knowledge of changes among them, but from this it 
does not follow, that when we do perceive them, they would not excite 
ideas of succession and duration. If changes take place in ideas within 
us, without being perceived by consciousness or reflection, they would 
also fail to give us ideas of succession. Because successions in out- 
ward objects, when unperceived by us, do not awake ideas of succes- 
sion and duration, it does not, surely, follow, that they do not give rise 
to those ideas when they are perceived. We might as well maintain, 
that because the taste of the orange cannot be enjoyed by us without 
the application of that fruit to the tongue and palate, that, therefore, it 
cannot be enjoyed when we eat it. We leave it, therefore, to the philo- 
sophical world calmly to decide, whether our ideas of succession, time, 
duration, may not be derived originally from sensation, as well as re- 
flection. Mr Locke discovers some uncertainty upon the subject: is 
not strenuous in his own theory upon that point, and it has no im- 
portant consequences appended to it, save that in every branch of 
science it is advantageous to arrive at a true solution of all the pheno- 
mena of nature. From this instance, we may perceive how much 
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benefit might have redounded to the science of the human mind, had 
its investigators thoroughly studied and understood the principles of 
Locke, and then endeavoured to establish what is sound, and rectify or 
improve what is erroneous, rather than have waged an everlasting war 
with him, and involved the whole subject in impenetrable clouds. 
His leading doctrines, we are convinced, are as solid as adamant, and 
his solutions of the phenomena of the mind present a fine contrast in 
their clearness, simplicity, and verisimilitude, to the cloudy specula- 
tions of his late opponents. 

We must hasten through the Professor’s work, and not too greatly 
try the patient attention of the reader in a review like this. His next 
attempt to show that our idea of infinity is not reconcileable with 
Locke’s doctrine, being derivable only from reason, and not from either 
sensation or reflection, may be safely left to the intelligence of his 
readers, since it stands unsupported by any solitary argument. We 
could have wished, that before he entered into investigations of this 
kind, he had given us his new definition of reason, because if it be con- 
sidered, as it is in all schools, the power by which, from truths which 
are known, we deduce those which are unknown, we should suppose 
that it can have nothing more to do with the acquisition of simple ideas, 
than the machinery of the cotton mill has to do with the task of pro- 
viding the cotton upon which it is to operate, or the skill of the painter 
has to do with the production of the materials out of which his co- 
lours are composed. It is certainly an inventive faculty, and if it can 
discover simple ideas of infinity, space, and duration, as well as the 
great truths of philosophy, it is wonderful that it has never been able 
to give us information of some taste that we never experienced, of some 
sound we never heard, or some colour we never saw. Let not, how- 
ever, the received doctrine upon this topic be misunderstood. It is not 
maintained, that the human mind derives no new train of ideas from the 
exercise of reason, since from this and all its faculties, as perceived by 
consciousness, it is as much replenished with informations, as from the 
appearances and operations of external nature. Every faculty that is 
exerted gives us a new train of ideas. ll that gives rise to this con- 
troversy, is the theory that all our simple ideas, whether derived from 
external or internal nature, are conveyed to our minds through the 
inlets of sensation and reflection. 

He next treats of the abstruse subject of personal identity, which 
Locke traces to sensation and reflection, which Dr Reid supposes must 
be conveyed into the mind by the ministrations of memory, as well as 
Locke’s inlets, and which Cousin cannot obtain but through the exercise 
of reason. ‘‘ Personal identity,” says he, ‘‘ is a conviction of reason.” 
Thus we see again, that while truth is one and consistent with herself, 
error is innumerable and at perpetual war with herself. According to 
the French professor, it is an act of reason which informs me that the 
apple upon one side of the table, which is transferred to the other, is 
the same apple at one place as at the other, and according to Dr Reid, 
the memory nfust interpose its offices to give me this intelligence. 
Will any believe this, or allow himself to be blinded about the subject 
by dusty speculations? The term identity denotes a simple idea, and 
every person understands it, while every attempt to explain, would but 
embarrass and obscure it. Move the ball from one side of the room to 
the other, and you have the ideas of sameness and diversity ; and if you 
can trace in this act an operation of memory or reason, then adopt 
this metaphysics of Reid and Cousin. Identity, then, derived from 
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idem ens, the same being, conveys a general idea, applicable to every 
object of human thought; but personal identity imports a complex idea, 
in which is included that of sameness and person. In order to ascer- 
tain or analyze this complex idea, we must inquire what are the pro- 
perties which distinguish the individual or person, and necessarily ap- 
pertain to it—without which it would lose its place in creation. When 
the schoolmen, therefore, inquired into the principium individuationis, 
they were as chargeable with a misnomer, as with commencing an im- 
possible search in science. If they had talked of the principia indivi- 
duationis, or the characteristic properties by which every individual or 
person is distinguished, it would have presented a legitimate subject of 
research ; but there can be no one principle or property by which per- 
sons are discriminated. Personal identity is nothing more than the 
sameness of the person, and the idea applies to him as long as he re- 
tains the properties that are essential to him as an individual. Mr 
Locke certainly deviated from the right path, when he maintained that 
personal identity consists in consciousness, as consciousness is an act 
of the mind, and can no more constitute identity than imagination, 
memory, or any other act. Dr Reid was equally wrong, in tracing 
the origin of this idea to memory ; and Cousin still more egregiously 
foreign from a just philosophy, when he ascribes it to reason, 

Our professor, then, proceeds to the consideration of substance ; and 
dark enough his disquisitions become. ’” Would, that writers upon the 
human mind would remember, that it exists and operates in real flesh 
and blood in its present state, and that it is not to be sought after in the 
clouds, and they need not mount a balloon to ascend into the regions 
which contain it, and ascertain its laws. Wouldst thou think it possi- 
ble, philosophic reader, that this professor should maintain, that thou 
canst not, except by the exercise of reason, determine that there is such 
a substance before thee as thy book, thy table, and thy chair? ‘* But as 
to substance itself, whether material or immaterial,’’ says he, ‘it 
is not given either by sense or consciousness ; it is a revelation of the 
reason, in the exercise of sense and consciousness.’’ And yet these 
are the writers who are decrying the system, and disparaging the pre- 
tensions of the great English metaphysician—the metaphysician of 
human nature. As his doctrine upon the subject of substance is not 
expressed with his usual happiness of style and thought, and in con- 
sequence has been misinterpreted, let me finish what I deem necessary 
to be said about it, by a brief statement of his opinions. Locke thinks, 
that by our senses we are made acquainted with the existence and 
properties of the external world, and by reflection with the existence 
and qualities of the mind. Of the substance or essence of both these 
principles, we can form but obscure and inadequate conceptions, and as 
to the mind, we are unable to decide whether it be material or imma- 
terial, since we cannot decide that the almighty power of Gud could 
not communicate the power of thinking to matter. He discovers him- 
self entirely apprised of that scepticism, which denies the real existence 
of an external world, and which grounds its fallacies upon the want of 
a necessary connexion between our perceptions of outward objects and 
their real existence in rerum natura. He regards such sceptics as un- 
worthy of attention, and expressly asserts the entire validity of that 
proof which is afforded by the testimony of the senses, to establish the 
existence of external objects. ‘This is his system, when rightly under- 
stood, and is it not true ? 

Let us now advance to the most important topic of cause and effect, 
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which, although extremely simple and intelligible in itself, has been 
twisted, hammered, and tortured by Scottish metaphysicians, and more 
especially by Hume and Brown, until not one single particle—not one 
form or lineament of genuine truth and nature is perceptible in those 
principles which have been maintained in it. Our professor begins, as 
usual, with invectives against Locke, in the true spirit of those vision- 
aries and romancers in science, who are at perpetual war with its sages 
and best lights. He speaks of him in these terms: ‘1 have already 
told you, and I shall have frequent occasion to repeat it, that nothing 
is less consistent than Locke. Contradictions occur, not only from 
book to book, but from chapter to chapter, and almost from paragraph 
to paragraph.” We shall now endeavour to display to the reader the 
chivalry and skill with which he contends with an opponent whom he 
thus depreciates in the outset. He refers to Locke’s Essay, in the 
portion which relates to cause and effect, and gives the following quo- 
tation: ‘In the notice that our senses take of the constant vicissitudes 
of things, we cannot but observe, that several particulars, both qualities 
and substances, begin to exist, and that they receive this their exist- 
ence from the due application and operation of some Other being. From 
this observation we get our ideas of cause and effect. ‘That which pro- 
duces any simple or complex idea, (or those changes which cause 
them,) we denote by the general name cause, and that which is pro- 
duced, effect. ‘Thus, finding in that substance which we call wax, 
fluidity, which is a simple idea, (he means quality,) that was notin it 
before, is constantly produced by the application of a certain degree of 
heat, we call the simple idea (he means quality) of that heat, in rela- 
tion to fluidity in wax, the cause of it, and fluidity, the effect. So, 
also, finding that the substance, wood, which is a certain collection of 
simple ideas (qualities) so called, by the application of fire is turned 
into another substance, called ashes, that is another complex idea, con- 
sisting of a collection of simple ideas, quite different from that complex 
idea which we call wood; we consider fire, in relation to ashes, the 
cause, and ashes, as effect.”” Could any one imagine a more clear and 
satisfactory account, in its import, of the progress by which we attain 
our ideas of cause and effect? Yet hear what our professor says of it, 
that we may learn rightly to estimate his philosophical acumen. ‘I 
take the example of Locke, that of a piece of wax which melts and passes 
into a liquid state by contact with fire. Now what is there in this for 
the senses, to which alone I am confined? ‘There are, first, two pheno- 
mena, the wax and the fire, in contact with each other. Of this the 
senses inform me; they inform me, moreover, of a modification in the 
wax, which was not there before. A moment before they showed me the 
wax in one state, now they show me it in a different state—and this 
different state they show me, at the same time that they show another 
phenomenon, the fire. Do the senses show anything more? I do not 
see that they do; and Locke does not pretend that they do. I agree 
with Locke, that the senses give me this succession; and Locke does 
not pretend that they give me anything more.” Here it will be per- 
ceived, that he makes Locke resolve the relation of cause and effect 
into mere succession. Is, then, the term ‘‘ produce’’ equivalent to 
succeed? Locke says, ‘ thus finding that in that substance which we 
call wax, fluidity is constantly produced by the application of heat, we 
call heat the cause, and fluidity the effect.”” He afterwards speaks, too, 
of the operation of bodies on one another, as cause and effect; and of a 
eause as that which makes any other thing begin to be, as sometimes 
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creating particles of matter anew, at other times constituting things 
out of preéxisting particles.” Ought not the professor to have blushed 
and been covered with confusion, in thus attempting to palm upon so 
grave a philosopher, Mr Hume’s nonsensical doctrine of succession, for 
causation, 

But the professor cannot perceive, upon Locke’s plan, how we could 
ever gather anything more than a knowledge of succeeding events from 
the wax, heat, and its effect, fluidity, and thinks that we must pass 
through the operose process of reasoning, to find out that there is power 
in the heat, and that it acts as a cause. Now suppose a warm-blooded 
English squire had been present at the delivery of his lecture, and be- 
coming enraged at his disparagements of Locke, had risen in his rage 
and ran a sword through his body. Would not this action have given 
him at once, without an effort of reasoning, a complete conviction of 
the rage in the mind of the Englishman, and of his muscular power to 
force the sword into his flesh? Neither the rage nor power, in this 
case, would be objects of sense, and yet he would have an instantaneous 
conviction of their existence. I roll one ball against another, that is 
lying on my table, and the ball at rest is now set in motion. Does not 
this action give me at once an idea of succession, and a perfect convic- 
tion, that the first ball had received force or power to set the second in 
motion? Has reason any task to perform in giving me this knowledge ? 
When will philosophy cease to spend her strength in trifling, and cast 
impediments in her progress towards truth and expediency ? 

But since our professor will not be contented with Mr Locke’s ac- 
count of cause and effect, and brings accusations against him, the fallacy 
of all which a child might detect, who would go through the toil of pe- 
rusing his Essay ; let us see how much more satisfactory a solution he 
proposes to substitute in its place. His opinion is derived, as before, 
about duration and succession, from M. de Biran, his magnus Apollo, 
and Royer-Collard, the sublime pupil: ‘‘ According to M. de Biran,”’ 
says he, ‘“‘ as according to Locke, the idea of cause is not given us in 
the observation of external phenomena, (this is a mistake, as Locke 
ascribes it to sensation as well as reflection,) which, regarded solely by 
the senses, do not manifest to us any causative energy, and appear 
only as successive, but it is given from within, in reflection, in the con- 
sciousness of our operations, and of the power which produces them, 
namely, the will.”” Here we have it again; this will is a complete 
hobby with M. de Biran, with which he expects to pace, trot, and 
gallop, over all the roads and byeways of metaphysical science. He 
had before rode this favourite steed until he reached the everchanging 
building of succession, and the firm old doric structure of duration ; and 
now he mounts the same Pegasus to carry him to see his good old 
friends, power, cause, and effect. Let us see, however, how he will 
show that this will is the only nag furnished by the mind of man which 
can perform the journey. I suspect Locke will reach those places 
much more safely and expeditiously upon either of his roans, sensation 
or reflection. Let us follow M. de Biran in his course, however, and 
if he entangles us in brakes and thickets, and buries us in fogs, I can- 
not help it. 


‘“‘] make an effort,” the professor continues, ‘‘to move my arm, and I move 
it. When we analyze attentively the phenomenon of effort, which M. de Biran 
considers as the type of this phenomena of the will, we have the following ele- 
ments: Ist, the consciousness of a voluntary act: 2nd, the consciousness of a 
motion produced: 3d, a relation, a reference of the motion to a voluntary act. 
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And what is this relation? Evidently, it is not a simple relation of succession. 
Repeat in yourselves the phenomena of effort, and you will find, that you all, 
with perfect conviction, attribute the production of the motion which you are 
conscious, to a previous voluntary operation of which you are also conscious. 
For you, the will is not merely a pure act, without efficiency ; it isa productive 
energy, in such sort, that in it is given the idea of a cause.” 


In this manner, this writer thinks he has found the idea of a cause 
in the productive energy of the will. How he picked up this fruit, 
in passing through that dark and tangled thicket of thought, through 
which we have just conducted the reader, we know not, as we should 
not have discovered it by our own lights, nor can we now form any 
conception how the will, which is the determining power of the mind, 
can perform the office of consciousness or reflection, to give intelligence 
of its own functions, when willing and consciousness are such different 
operations. ‘This kind of speculation throws into utter confusion all 
the science of the mind. 

But M. de Biran, having now arrived at the conception of cause and 
effect, through.the medium of the will, then discovers, that in this way 
he can attain only to those powers which are exerted by ourselves, to 
those causes and effects which are visible in our intellectual domains. 
The most difficult task still remained to be performed by him, that is, 
how, by means of the will, a faculty of the soul, he could arrive at 
causes and effects, in the vast dominions of the natural or external world ; 
here his contrivance is worthy of the genius of Bonaparte, in his most 
inventive days, and amidst his greatest military exploits. Let us bring 
it before our view in the broadest light, and bestow upon the invention 
the highest honours. ‘‘ According to M. de Biran,” says he, “ after we 
have derived the idea of cause from the sentiment of our own personal 
activity, in the phenomena of effort, of which we are conscious, we 
transfer this idea outwardly ; we project it into the external world, by 
virtue of an operation, which, with Royer-Collard, he calls natural in- 
duction.”” Out of the mind, then, we project the idea of cause into the 
external world, by means of natural induction! ! May not this be de- 
nominated the doctrine of projectilis in metaphysical science? And may 
we not anticipate at a future day, a treatise, in which it will be pre- 
cisely ascertained, at what angles this cannon of natural induction will 
throw the balls, cause and effect, to the greatest distances into the 
fields of physical nature? Is not such kind of writing a perfect burlesque 
upon philosophy ? It is true our professor does not accord with M. de 
Biran, in his doctrine of ‘ projection,”’ or ‘* transferral,”” but it is only 
to change the vehicle of conveyance, by ascending an aérial chariot, 
passing through clouds, and reaching external or physical causes amidst 
invisible heights, instead of having shot them out of the mouth of a 
cannon. 


“This explanation of de Byran,” says he, “is inadmissible. It is necessary 
to conceive, that in the contingent and particular fact, I will to move my arm, 
and I move it, there is a relation of the motion as an effect to the volition as a 
cause, which relation, independent of the nature of the two terms, is seized im- 
mediately by the reason as an universal and necessary truth. From hence the 
principle of causality ; and then with this principle, and only then, can we attain 
to external causes, because the principle is broader than the limits of conscious- 
ness, and with it we can judge universally and necessarily, that every phenome- 
non of whatever kind has a cause.” 


Those who can understand this solution may reject or adopt it at their 
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pleasure, but as to me it is utterly incomprehensible, as is a large pro- 
portion of this work, I shall not attempt its refutation. The only cir- 
cumstance of real surprise and astonishment to me, is that any one can 
write in this way upon metaphysical science, after having perused the 
incomparable work of Locke. 

We come now to the fifth lecture of our Professor, in which he enters 
upon an examination of Locke’s doctrines concerning morality, and in 
which he becomes clear and intelligible, although more mistaken in re- 
gard to the opinions he ascribes to the author of the Essay, than I could 
suppose any intelligent reader of that work could be. Could any one, 
familiar with the Essay upon Human Understanding, believe it possible 
M. Cousin could affirm that Locke maintains the doctrine, that the first 
ideas we obtain by sensation and reflection are all simple, and after- 
wards made complex by the mind, and that the mind is passive only in 
the acquisition of simple ideas, but active in the attainment of complex? 
Could he think that Locke supposes our ideas of the Sun, Moon, Earth, 
houses, and the like are simple or made complex by the voluntary com- 
binations of the mind? Are not all these at once obtained by the senses, 
and could any one imagine that Locke thinks our idea of the Sun is a 
voluntary product of the mind? These mistakes show, that the Pro- 
fessor is examining a work, the very elementary principles of which he 
had never understood. Locke, indeed, divides our ideas into the two 
great classes of simple and complex, but this distinction is founded upon 
their own nature and properties, and not upon the consideration that they 
flow to us through the channels of sensation and reflection. The com- 
plex are those which are composed of many simple ones, and he after- 
wards discriminates by the term compound those which are the volun- 
tary combinations of the mind. Nor is it any less remote from the truth, 
as asserted by the Professor, ‘ that the mind is passive in the acquisition 
of simple ideas, and active in that of complex.”” Locke maintains that 
the mind is passive or without voluntary effort, in the acquisition of all the 
ideas, simple and complex, which it obtains from nature, and active in 
forming its voluntary compounds. ‘These are the principles of Locke, 
and we should have hoped too clearly propounded and illustrated in his 
work, to have been misapprehended by the most cursory reader. 

Nor is he more happy in his interpretation of Locke’s doctrines in 
reference to right and wrong, virtue and vice, duty and obligation. ‘The 
fact is a real one, although singular, that Locke maintains the very same 
principles upon these topics as those at which the Professor is aiming, 
while he supposes himself manfully contending against his heresies. 
The Professor is here evidently aiming at the same maxims as those 
which were maintained by Cicero, Samuel Clark, Bishops Cumberland 
and Butler, and all the great masters of reason, but with none of their 
clearness of comprehension and force of argument. His misconcep- 
tions of Locke’s doctrine here are as palpable as hard substances to the 
sense. See the construction he gives to the following clear statement 
of Locke. ‘*Moral good and evil, then, is only the conformity or dis- 
agreement of our voluntary actions to some law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us by the will and power of the Lawgiver; which good and 
evil, pleasure or pain, attending our observance or breach of the law, by 
the decree of the Lawmaker, is what we call reward and punishment.” 
Again, after distinguishing three laws or rules, namely, the divine law, 
the civil law, and the law of opinion or reputation, he says, ‘* By the 
relation they bear to the first of these, men judge whether their actions 
are sins or duties; by the second, whether they be criminal or innocent; 
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and by the third, whether they be virtues or vices. First, the divine 
law, whereby I mean that law which God has set to the actions of men, 
whether promulgated to them by the light of nature or the voice of reve- 
lation. ‘This is the only touchstone of moral rectitude, and by compar- 
ing them to this law it is that men judge of the most considerable moral 
good or evil of their actions; that is, whether as sins or duties, they are 
like to procure them happiness or misery from the hands of the Al- 
mighty.’’ After reading this clear and excellent exposition, should we 
expect to find in the next sentence the following interpretation of it by 
the Professor? ‘‘ Here, then, the punishments and rewards of a future 
life are declared the sole touchstone, the sole measure of the rectitude 
of our actions.”” Could we believe this of a man lecturing upon the 
deep mysteries of metaphysics, did we not see it written, with our own 
eyes? Does not Locke here, as distinctly as language can express it, 
affirm that the divine law, or that law which God has promulgated by 
nature or revelation, is the touchstone or measure of the rectitude of our 
actions? Does he not consider rewards and punishments the sanctions 
by which that law is enforced, instead of falling into the absurdity of 
supposing them the measures, as if mankind were to measure their 
actions by a standard of which they can know little before they obtain 
their information of it by actual experience or a revelation from Heaven? 
One would conclude, that the Professor chose here to misunderstand 
Locke, that he might convert his system into a man of straw, to be de- 
molished by himself in a finespun and splendid declamation. Locke is 
entirely sound in all the principles he propounds in regard to morals and 
our duties, although the distinctions he makes between virtue and vice, 
guilt and innocence, sin and duty, have not in language been maintained 
by later writers. Upon these points, he agrees in theory, with all the 
greatest divines, and most enlightened philosophers. His opinions 
amount to this: that the rule by which we should ascertain our guilt or 
innocence, duty or sin, rectitude or pravity of actions, is the Divine 
law, promulged by nature or revelation, or both; one of the great laws 
of nature is reason, by which we can determine the eternal excellence 
of virtue and pravity of vice, as well as their expediency and inexpe- 
diency in reference to their consequences; another law is conscience or 
the moral feelings, which excite in us an abhorrence of vice and admi- 
ration of virtue, and constrain us to avoid the first and adhere to the last. 
Both reason and conscience are faculties, which admonish us of the pe- 
nalties justly due to vice, and the rewards which must await virtue, and 
these constitute the natural sanctions of the moral law. Revelation 
comes in as confirming the decisions of nature, and aiding its dictates 
by more cogent sanctions. This is the theory of Locke, which entirely 
satisfied the mind of Newton, who at first on the perusal of the com- 
mencement of his Essay, had apprehended that he was merging towards 
the mischievous errours of Hobbes. With his whole work spread before 
him for perusal and thorough study, our Professor is inexcusable for his 
egregious misapprehensions of it. 

All the answer we shall give to the following declarations is, that not 
one of them is wellfounded, but they afforded our Professor an excel- 
lent opportunity for flourishing and display in eloquence. 


“That, according to Locke, virtue is not virtue in itself, it is praise and ap- 
probation which makes it, there is no longer any law but arbitrary custom, that 
right and wrong are established upon popular opinion, that al/ words have for 
their root elementary words, which are the signs of sensible ideas, that all 
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disputes are about words, and that a language well formed, is a science well 
constructed.” 


This last idea, that a language well formed is a finished science, is one 
of the pedantries and fooleries of the school of Condillae, as if ideas, or 
the principles of science must not always precede the formation of lan- 
guage, as a natural antecedent precedes its consequent. This observa- 
tion is as profound as that of M. Duponceau, of Philadelphia, who 
speaks of Tribes of American Indians that enjoy the advantages of a 
very copious language. Savages have a copious language! ‘These must 
be savages highly civilized, or greatly advanced in science and the arts! 
Verily the conversations of such persons with their pappooses and 
squaws must vie in beauty and variety with that of Frenchmen and 
Italians, and would become irresistible in courtship. Let not those who 
have no turn to philosophy, nor just pretensions to science or taste, at- 
tempt to deal in her sublime mysteries, and dark sayings of wisdom. 

With this subject we must complete our review of this production, as 
we do not wish to exhaust the patience of our readers with these abstract 
speculations. ‘The Professor continues to the end in the same strain, 
always mistaking the principles of Locke, and generally combating them, 
but without success. We preferred pursuing this method of criticism, 
because by taking up each point in this Professor’s work separately, 
stating the matter of controversy, his objections and our replies, we 
thought we should profit our readers more, than by any indulgence in 
general references, invectives, or panegyrics. We shall deem ourselves 
as having accomplished much, if by any efforts we could induce our fel- 
low-citizens to apply themselves closely to the study and comprehension 
of Locke. As soon as by this process, they shall be truly initiated into 
the mysteries of this science, and have their taste in fine writing chas- 
tened, we are assured they will learn to repudiate the productions of such 
writers upon metaphysics as Stuart, Brown, Macintosh, Cousin, and, the 
really good Poet but no Philosopher, however relished by our good 
friends, Coleridge. ‘This last writer, whose merits as a Poet we pro- 
perly estimate, has blown the solid materials of metaphysical science 
into all the gaseous forms of poetry and romance. In order to awake 
our readers to a just perception in such matters, let us conclude with a 
quotation from a work of Coleridge, contained in a note appended to the 
Lectures of Cousin by his translator, on account, it is presumed, of what 
was thought its excellence, but which we are recreant enough to regard 
as an undoubted product of that great laboratory of whimsies, the work- 
shop of Martinus Scriblerus. Thus it runs in its eloquence and song. 


“There is a philosophic consciousness, and inasmuch as it is actualized by 
an effort of freedom, an artificial consciousness, which lies beneath, or as it were, 
behind the spontaneous consciousness, natural to all reflecting beings. As the 
elder Romans distinguished their northern provinces into Cis-Alpine and Trans- 
Alpine, so may we divide all the objects of human knowledge into those on this 
side, and those on the other side of the spontaneous consciousness; citra et trans 
conscientami communem. ‘The latter is exclusively the domain of pure philo- 
sophy. ‘The first range of hills, that encircles the scanty vale of human life, is 
the horizon for the majority of the inhabitants. On its ridges the common sun 
is born and departs. From them the stars rise, and touching them they vanish. 
By the many, even this range, the natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but 
imperfectly known. Its higher ascents are too often hidden by mists and clouds 
from uncultivated swamps, which few have curiosity or courage to penetrate. 
To the multitude below, these vapours appear, now, as the dark haunts of ter- 
rific agents, on which none may intrude with impunity; and now, all a-glow with 
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colours not their own, they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of happiness and 
power. But in all ages there have been a few, who, sounding and measuring 
the rivers of the vale, at the feet of their furthest inaccessible falls, have learnt 
that the sources must be far higher and far inward ; a few, who, even in the level 
streams, have detected elements which neither the vale itself nor the surround- 
ing mountains contained or could supply.” 


What thinkest thou, gentle reader, of this specimen of the late phi- 
losophy? Is it not the very ecstacy of philosophic romance? Verily, 
said Cornelius, there is a foundation laid for the bathos in every human 
mind, and to this saying of the sage we add, that the superstructure 
reared upon this foundation is soon lost in clouds, and overtops Babel. 
‘It is neither possible nor necessary,’’ says Coleridge in the commence- 
ment of this rhapsody, ‘that all men or that many, should be philoso- 
phers.”” He has himself proved, that it is not necessary to be a philo- 
sopher, in order to be a respectable poet, but we deprecate the introduc- 
tion of the wildest reveries of poetry into the sober regions of science. 
Plato proposes to exclude Poets from his Republic, as dangerous citi- 
zens, from their tendency to encourage errour and superstition by their 
indulgence in fiction ; but we have too much veneration for the fraternity 
to be unjust and cruel to them; many of them have proved as great Phi- 
losophers as Poets. ll the restraints we would impose upon them are 
that they should chasten their enthusiasm, and regulate their muse by 
the sober lessons of philosophy, instead of attempting to vitiate her max- 





ims by the flights of fancy, or the raptures of romance. 





LINES 
Addressed to a Cornelian Heart—given to a Lady. 


BY MARCUS BLAIR. 


Go, tremble on that lovely breast, 
Go, sparkle in the gay saloon; 
Sad emblem, in thy bright unrest, 
Of him who madly gave the boon. 
Alas! when did a latter spring 
Bloom on a winter’s sorrowing ? 


In life’s dark flowing stream of years, 
It is not time that marks with age ; 
But blighted hopes and bitter tears 
Write hoariness on memory’s page ; 
And, from sad thoughts, the shadows 
cast, 
Darken the future with the past. 


I dream’d in dreams of other days, 
I should not unremember’d die ; 
I thought a glorious light would blaze, 
To mark the tomb where I should lie; 
My wreath of love was twined with 
fame, 
And hope of an undying name. 


I madly hoped—but let that pass— 
The hope like autumn’s leaf has 
died— 


Like spectres from the wizard’s glass, 
Have vanished all my dreams of 
pride. 
How could I think that time would 
lave 
Its worn banks with a refluent wave ? 


Visions of glory and delight, 
Which beam upon my path no more ; 
Ye shades! whose once loved beauty 
bright 
The withering grave will not restore; 
No more upon the land or sea, 
Like stars of hope, ye shine on me. 


Gone are the visions of renown, 
The hero’s star—the miser’s gold— 
The poet’s wreath—the civic crown— 
The fire of love and friendship’s 
cold. 
Ambition tills no stirring song, 
I feel that I have lived too long. 


Thou heart in nothing, but in name! 
Pale, bloodless, passionless, and 
pure ; 
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Thou feelest not the burning flame, 
Which living hearts of flesh endure ; 

When each tumultuous pulse of blood 

Throbs like the scorching lava flood. 


Thou can’st not feel what I have felt; 
Thou knowest not, what I have 
known; 
Into soft tears thou can’st not melt, 
Thou can’st not break, or sigh, or 
groan ;— 


(April, 


I have felt, known, and wept, and 
sighed, 

And hoped, and feared, and—all but 
died. 


Go thou, whose happier better part 

Is to adorn that lovely breast ; 
Think all that a devoted heart 

Could wish for her it loved the best; 
When thou dost there in radiance shine, 
Tell her those wishes all are mine. 





THE BREVITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Amone the Greek epigrammatists, no observations on human life are 
more frequent than those which are drawn from a position held for cer- 
tain by most of the ancient philosophers, and which we constantly find 
repeated in our own days, of the great preponderance of evil in the affairs 
of man. ‘To those whose notions of a future state were perplexed, dark, 
and uncertain ; whose belief in retribution was unsettled and wavering, 
and rather an object of speculation than a ground of hope or satisfaction, 
this present life must have appeared the boundary of all human desires 
and fears; and the very uncertainty of its duration, and the dark and 
miserable gloom which involved everything beyond it, will, of itself, 
account for the continual complaints of the sad lot of humanity to be 
found among the ancient poets. Such is the melancholy strain of Mim- 
nermus, the poet of love and pleasure. 


We, too, as leaves that in the vernal hours 
Greet the new sun, refresh’d by fruitful showers, 
Rejoice, exulting in our verdant prime, 

Nor good nor evil marks our noiseless time. 

But round our birth the gloomy fates preside, 
And smile malignant on our fleeting pride ; 

One with old age prepar’d to blast our bloom, 
One arm’d with death to hide it in the tomb. 
Our better moments smile and pass away 

E’en as the sun that shines and sets today. 
When youth is flown, death only can assuage, 
And yield a refuge from the ills of age. 

All mourn adversity. One, nobly bred, 

Toils a poor slave to him his bounty fed ; 

One, solitary, seeks the tomb’s embrace, 

With no transmitter of his name and race : 
While sick and faint, or rack’d by ceaseless fears, 
Another journies down the vale of years. 


The comparison in these verses will bring to our recollection the 
beautiful but melancholy speech of Glaucus to Diomed, in the sixth 
book of the Iliad. Simonides has introduced the beginning of the same 
speech, and commented upon it in the following lines. They are not 
wholly inapplicable to the present subject, notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation they tend to enforce. 


Nothing that’s mortal can continue long ; 
And well the man of Chios tuned his song— 
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** Like leaves on trees the race of man is found :” 
Yet few receive the melancholy sound, 

Or in their breasts imprint this solemn truth, 
For hope is near to all, and most to youth. 

In the gay spring of life her flowers arise, 

Swell the light mind, and blind the ardent eyes : 
Old age and death are strangers to the ear. 

And sickness claims no momentary fear. 

Alas! how little thinks the giddy crowd 

Of the short space to youth and life allow’d! 

Ye who reflect, that transient space employ, 
And, while the power remains, indulge your joy. 


The philosophers have ever made it a subject of complaint, that life 
is short for the perfection of any art or science. Now and then, among 
the myriads of ephemeral insects that swarm upon the surface of the 
earth for a few hours, and are then heard of no more, some glorious 
soul, some almost divine genius, arises, calculated to disperse the clouds 
of ignorance and folly, to pierce the mysterious veil of nature, and to 
make clear the incomprehensible ways of Heaven. He sets out on his 
undertaking ; all minds are astonished at his powers ; but death arrests 
him in the middle of his journey. No second genius survives to catch 
his falling mantle; his grand schemes, his mighty discoveries, remain 
unprosecuted ; they sink, perhaps, into oblivion ; or if some traces of 
them yet exist, they exist only as the memorials of a great name, as 
the proud, humiliating, empty monuments of human power and of hu- 
man weakness. Besides, even in life itself, how many obstacles are 
there to the accomplishment of schemes, however excellent; to the pro- 
secution of studies, however worthy of the highest faculties of our na- 
ture! Sickness, want, domestic sorrows, public calamities, the neces- 
sary avocations of business, or the calls of friendship and humanity, 
some of these interrupt the most prosperous labours. Then envy comes 
to impede and poison them. ‘‘ Whoever is good,” says Sotades, ‘* who- 
ever is ingenious, just, fortunate, some portion of envy is his inevitable 
lot; some slander shall annoy, some calumny blast him.” 

But to return to the evils attending on life itself, unconnected with 
the views of death and futurity: the sense of satiety alone, of that 
wretched vacuum which our keenest enjoyments sometimes leave behind 
them, of the shortness of the time that pleasure fixes her residence in 
our souls before we are cloyed with the possession, and the want we feel 
of perpetual novelty to aid even that short delusion of happiness (without 
taking into our account the many positive evils that embitter our’exist- 
ence), affords ample room for the indulgence of melancholy thoughts 
and gloomy images. 

‘In everything,” says the poet, “there is satiety: in sleep and in 
love, in sweet music, and in the delightful dance.”’ ‘‘ Even honey palls 
upon the senses, and the lovely flowers of Venus.” 

This idea of the preponderance of evil will be naturally found most 
frequent among the earlier and darker ages of society. Homer abounds 
in these uncomfortable reflections: and among the early poets of 
northern climates, the remark is still more evident. It casts a pensive 
melancholy over all their writings, which, even when war, or love, or 
the feast, is the immediate subject, equally pervades their fiercest and 
their most joyous lays. 

No passage throughout the Iliad exceeds, in wild and gloomy gran- 
deur, that in which Achilles is represented as putting to death Lycaon, 
the son of Priam. It is one of those where the poetseems to have been 
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carried beyond himself, and lays hold of our passions with an almost 
supernatural force to awaken the strongest emotions of horrour and com- 
passion in our minds. ‘The whole picture, from the first appearance 
of the unfortunate victim, is lively and expressive in the highest degree. 
We at length see him prostrate on the ground, embracing the knees of his 
conqueror, and imploring mercy by the strongest arguments, and those 
most ingeniously calculated to obtain his boon. His moving tale, the sim- 
ple manner in which he relates it, and the artful, yet natural, words by 
which he endeavours to avert the rage of Achilles from him, by disclaim- 
ing, as far as possible, all alliance and affinity with Hector, his youth, 
his tears, his long sufferings, all plead most powerfully in his favour. 
Then we see the dark, majestic, terrible figure of the conqueror, bend- 
ing with a gloomy frown over the prostrate wretch, his sword uplifted 
to strike, his hand twisted in his hair, while he suspends the blow, un- 
shaken from the murderous purpose of his soul, to speak to him a few 
words of truly savage consolation. 


** Why dost thou mourn and how]? Patroclus perished, who was a far greater 
man than thou. Dost thou not see what I am, the beautiful and the mighty? I 
claim my descent from a great and noble father. A goddess was my mother. Yet 
over me also death impends, and allpowerful fate will one day fall on me, either 
in the morning, or in the evening, or in the middle of the day, when some other 
warrior shall tear my soul away, by the distant javelin or the winged arrow.” 


The same idea afterwards recurs on the death of Hector, but beauti- 
fully varied according to the circumstances of the subject. The expir- 
ing hero, with his last breath, prophesies the approaching fate of his 
conqueror. A kind of religious awe appears for a moment to take pos- 
session of the soul of Achilles; he gazes pensively on the corpse, and 
only makes this short and hurried exclamation :— 


*‘ Die thou the first. When Jove and Heav’n ordain, 
1’1 follow thee !” 


The beautiful lamentations of Moschus, at the close of his idyll on 
the death of Bion, and the famous verses of Catullus, in his “‘ Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia,’”’ which seem to be imitated from it, are calculated to leave 
that sort of melancholy void sensation in the mind, which, to an anima- 
ted, and, according to our better philosophy, immortal soul, is the most 
painful of all possible feelings, and which perhaps occasionally comes, 
like a dark shadow, across the thoughts of the most pious and religious 
man. But neither of the passages abovementioned are equal in sublimity 
to the celebrated address to the sun in Ossian’s works ; and this is, per- 
haps, excelled by the sacred poet. 


« For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will yet sprout, and the 
branches thereof will not cease. Though the root of it wax old in the earth 
and the stock thereof be dead in the ground yet by the scent of waters it will 
bud and bring forth boughs like a plant. But man is sick, and dieth; and man 
perisheth, and where is he? As the waters pass from the sea, and as the flood 
decayeth and drieth up, so man sleepeth and riseth not; for he shall not wake 
again, nor be raised from his sleep, till the heavens be no more.” 


As human life has more objects to engage its attention, as the pro- 
gress of civilization introduces arts and commerce, and with them a thou- 
sand various amusements and occupations unknown to the ruder state of 
mankind, we have less room for this feeling of satiety, we are ashamed 
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of indulging it, and we seldom complain of it as one of the common evils 
of life. Yet among many men it still prevails to a sufficient degree to 
make us doubt, with reason, of the intrinsic happiness of the most easy 
and apparently delightful situations in the world. 

A gentleman of fortune and character, of a gay and lively dispo- 
sition, not addicted to melancholy, in the midst of apparent enjoyment, 
far superior to the common lot of humanity, with youth, and health, and 
society, and friends in abundance, without the least diminution, as it 
appeared, of any of these blessings, suddenly put an end to his existence. 
After his death, a paper was found among his writings, which was 
dated some days previous to the execution of his fatal purpose, declar- 
ing, that he had seen the world in all its different forms, that he had 
made trial of all its enjoyments, but found none worth repeating ; that 
the continual recurrence of the same amusements and the same occupa- 
tions produced no longer anything but disgust; and that he conceived 
he was right in putting an end to an existence which had not further for 
him any taste of happiness. 

M. la Mothe le Vayer,who, from all the accounts we have of his life, 
may, in every point of view, be classed among the most happy and 
fortunate of men, his situation easy and honourable, his life strict and 
temperate, his reputation highly exalted among men of learning and 
virtue, seems to think with equal fastidiousness on the vanity and noth- 
ingness of life. 


‘“* Life,” says he, “ appears to me so indifferent, to say no worse of it, that I 
would not only refuse to recommence its career, if the choice were given me, but 
I would not exchange the three days of pain and sickness which my advanced 
age may yet look forward to, for all the long years of happiness and enjoyment, 
of which, in gay and sanguine youth, we flatter ourselves with the possesSion.” 


The tediousness of mere repetition is too obvious to every person and 
there are very few old men, who have no particular stings of remorse 
to disturb their minds during the latter days of their existence, who 
would not go to the full length of what La Mothe intimates, and refuse 
a change for any worldly situation or prospects. 

Aleander, the good Cardinal Archbishop of Brindisi, whose life ap- 
pears to have been far from a melancholy or unhappy one, notwith- 
standing it subjected him to the censures of the satirical Erasmus, made 
the following epitaph for himself: 

**T die not unwillingly, since I shall so cease to be a witness of many 
things, the sight of which is more painful than death itself.” M. Bayle 
observes, that one hour’s uneasiness contains more evil than there is 
good in the space of six or seven days. He tells us the story of a man 
who had killed himself after three or four weeks’ uneasiness. He had 
laid, says he, his sword under his pillow every night, in hopes that he 
should have the courage to dispatch himself when darkness would have 
increased his sorrows ; but his heart failed him several nights together; 
at length he was unable to bearhis misery any longer, and cut the veins 
of his arm. From this story he asserts, that all the pleasures which this 
man had enjoyed for thirty years together, would not equal the evils 
which tormented him during the last month of his life. ‘The proportion 
of good to evil contained in the noted distich of the poet Dyphylus, is 
one to three. 

The distribution of Archytas the Pythagorean is more equal. He 
says: ‘* There are three ages in the life of man: one of happiness, another 
of misery, and a third compounded of the two.” 
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In short, however terrible may be the imaginations of the ancients 
with respect to the grave and futurity, we are hardly surprised at finding, 
even among them, repeated wishes that the toils and miseries of life were 
over. Death, gloomy and uncertain as it may appear in prospect, is 
to the mind which has been long and constantly brooding over the evils 
of the world, a refuge and a blessing. ‘The answer of Secundus the 
Pythagorean to the question, ‘* What is death ?” is a proof that its sup- 
posed horrours were not sufficient to outweigh, among the ancient phi- 
losophers, the certain miseries to which it puts a termination. “It is,”’ 
says he, ‘eternal sleep, the breaking up of the body, the desire of the 
afflicted, the departure of the spirit, the flight and abdication of life, the 
fear of the rich, the consolation of the poor, the loosening of the limbs, 
the father of sleep, the boundary and dissolution of all things.” 


Who but for death, could find repose 
From life and life’s unnumber’d woes, 
From ills that mock our art to cure, 
As hard to fly as to endure? 

Whate’er is sweet without alloy, 

And sheds a more exalted joy, 

Yon glorious orb that gilds the day, 
Or, placid moon, thy silver ray, 
Earth, sea, whate’er we gaze upon, 
Is thine, oh, Nature! thine alone! 
The gifts that to ourselves we owe 
(Insidious race) are fear and woe, 
Chance-pleasure, hardly worth possessing, 
Ten curses toa single blessing. 


Menander, in a passage of which we have presented a translation al- 
ready, esteems him most happy who is cut off in the prime of youth, 
when neither evil could have afflicted, nor long enjoyment brought on 
satiety and disgust. So Lucillius prefers death to a life of fearful ex- 
pectation, nearly in the same words that Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of Julius Caesar. 


I mourn not those who from the cheerful light 
Sleep in the grave through death’s eternal night, 
But those whom death, forever near, appals, 
Who see the blow suspended ere it falls. 
And so, to quote one more epigram to our present purpose, alluding 
to a custom which appears to have obtained among some barbarous na- 
tions of antiquity, the poet Archias writes : 


Thracians, who how] around an infant’s birth, 
And give the funeral hour to songs and mirth, 
Well in your grief and gladness are expressed 
That life is labour, and that death is rest. 


We find the same complaint of the shortness and uncertainty of life 
very frequent among the epigrammatists. Such is the following of Pa- 
ladas, with which we shall conclude this desultory article. 


Oh, transitory joys of life! ye mourn 
Rightly those winged hours that ne’er return ! 
We, let us sit, or lie, or toil, or feast, 
Time ever runs (our persecuting guest) 
A hateful race against our wretched state, 
And bears th’ unconquerable will of Fate. 
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THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 


Ye Sacred Nine! as on your way ye wend, 

To grace the Empyrean, hither bend 

Your wandering steps. Oh! come, and with you bring 
Some dewy drops from fam’d Castalia’s spring. 
And with your tuneful breath, for once inspire 

My feeble harp with true poetic fire— 

Such as of old the palm of conquest bore, 

When first young science found the classic shore 
Of favour’d Greeee—that early honoured clime, 
Where Homer’s magic numbers flow’d sublime, 
And Lyric Verse its firstborn honours shed, 

To bind with civic wreath the Poet’s head. 

Or what Imperial Rome herself could boast, 

Ere yet she mourn’d her laws, her glories lost— 
Her children fetter’d, and her sages slain ; 

Her sevenhill’d city smoking near the plain, 

And neighbouring villages, with cloudeapt towers, 
Deluged by Java from voleanie fires. 

The gifted bard of Mantua fram’d his lay 

To suit the genius of tyrannic sway. 

For war’s dark goddess, with her gory brand, 
Stalk’d with a giant stride throughout the land. 
Their passions’ wildest tide *t was his to warm, 
Or soothe each wayward will with music’s charm. 
How silvery Arno echoed to his tale, 

Ages shall ne’er forget—till time shall fail ; 

Till from their orbs each glittering sun be hurl’d, 
And second chaos overspread the world. 

Not ’mid this era was the witchery found, 

Which pour’d a flood of tragic light around. 

The muse Melpomene was sued in vain, 

To bend her influence to the Poet’s strain— 

But still her deepest spells she chose to hiie, 
Save where the reckless gladiator died. 

But gay Thalia gave her pleasing wile, 

And rear’d the comic stage—which taught the world to smile— 
*Till he, the Dramatist to nature true, 

Combin’d the varied scenes his pencil drew— 
“Immortal Shakespeare”’—whose creative mind, 
With chemic art, the sullen ore refined ; 

From nature’s self her inspiration caught— 
Varying each charm of feeling, and of thought. 

In later day—nor yet with feebler power, 

Was given thy mind, Oh! Milton—thus to show’r 
Celestial dews upon thy glowing page— 

Rever’d by Critics, lov’d through every age. 

This matchless father of the tuneful choir 

Struck, with a master-hand, the Poet’s lyre— 
Pour’d forth those strains inimitably high, 

Which oped the starry portals of the sky ; 

Told of the birth of being—and the laws 

Which nature’s God ordain’d (the primal cause,) 
Though years have roll’d since first the sightless man 
By inspiration form’d his glowing plan ; 

His spirit still shall haunt the fairest glen— 

List to the harp’s wild strains, when wake its notes again. 
Full many sages, since, their lays have sung, 

And many climes with sweetest notes have rung, 
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And many bards have urg’d superior claim, 
To deck with wreathed lays, the brows of fame. 
The chaplet oft has hung o’er beauty’s bower, 
And scattered in her path full many a flower. 
Bright classic gems for mountain Scotia smile, 
And crown the ‘ Laureate’ of the Emerald Isle. 
And genius weeps in one deserted hall— 
The pride of England’s verse—the sweetest lute of all. 
Nor rests fair poesy in Orient cave ; 
Her buoyant wing hath borne her o’er the wave, 
To bless with sunny smile Columbia’s strand, 
And shed her magic light through this fair land, 
Where glows ’midst Liberty’s perennial fire, 
The transatlantic treasures of the lyre. 
Richmond, M. 


TITTLE-TATTLE. 
No. 1.—GuostTs. 


By Marcus Buair. 


“There are more things in this world, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” —Hamlet, 


Ir wants now precisely nine minutes to twelve, post meridian, of the 
twenty-third day of February, and on the first of April the North Ameri- 
cai: Quarterly must be published. The transmission to Philadelphia 
will occupy six days at least, so that for this time, Horace’s rule, which 
enjoins a seven years’ consideration of the subject, must be violated. 

What a deep, deathlike stillness reigns over the night; ‘** not a mouse 
stirring ;”’ the solemn light of the moon falls with distinct splendour on 
the snow mantle which winter has flung over the face of nature— 
the streams are silent and motionless in their beds—the very air is 
hoary, and seems frozen into stillness—like a long array of skeletons— 
the bold leafless forest starts out from the white wilderness. Was that 
the ticking of my watch? No! ’tis the click of a death-watch, Poor little 
fellow! like a romantic lover, he has chosen the soft hour of darkness 
to serenade his mistress ; peace and happiness crown his affections ; but 
time was, when his amorous call would have been considered an omen 
of death to the unfortunate wight whose ears it had blasted—as wit- 
ness the following couplet of an old poem— 


** Heaven rest her soul! Alas, the fated bride— 
The solemn death-watch ticked, the hour she died.” 


Let me take a dip into my snuff box; and now into this old ple of 
my father’s musty and wormeaten letters. What have we? Pitt, Ken- 
nie, Watt—oflicial, scientific. Pitt’s letter, dated Downing street, 
March 17th, 1784, is conceived in the terms in which one gentleman 
usually addresses another: ‘* Mr Pitt presents his compliments to Mr 
B.,’’ and so on; he complains of ‘‘a load of business and engagements.”’ 
Well he might. He had not long assumed the helm of the state, and 
was yet unpractised as a pilot. ‘The vessel was still reeling from the 
storms of the opposition and the coalition. Fox, and his East India 
Bills were still supended, in terrorem, over the head of the statesman. 
Exactly seven days after the date of this letter, on the 24th of March, 
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Parliament was prorogued and dissolved. ‘The letter itself is unim- 
portant and uninteresting, and the rest of the correspondence, amount- 
ing to some half dozen communications, does not appear to be in this 
packet. The epistles of Kennie and Watt smell of oil and the steam- 
engine, excellent things of their kind, but not exactly in the vein for 
the present time. What comes next? Baker, Gardiner. Aye, these 
will do. ‘The supernatural is now somewhat out of vogue, but never- 
theless, a good ghost story, or a good dissertation on demonology, is a 
pleasant thing. ‘The first letter is from John Baker, M. P.—a grand- 
son of him who wrote the Chronicles, and who, in his short sightedness, 
thus expresses himself concerning four celebrated persons, who flourish- 
ed in the reign of Elizabeth. ‘* After such men,” (Burleigh, Cecil, 
Leicester, etc.) ‘it might seem ridiculous to speak of stageplayers, 
but seeing that excellence in the meanest thing deserves remembering, 
and Roscius, the comedian, is recorded in history with such commen- 
dation, it may be allowed us to do the like with some of our own na- 
tion; Richard Burbidge and Edward Allen, two such players as no 
other age must ever look to see the like: and to make their comedies 
complete, Richard Tarleton, who, for the part called the clown’s part, 
never had his match, nor ever will have. For writers of plays, and 
such as had been players themselves, William Shakespeare, and Ben- 
jamin Jonson, have especially left their names recommended to pos- 
terity.”’ It is curious to observe in what relatively slight estimation the 
contemporary Chronicler held the writers of plays, and how much 
higher encomiums he lavishes on the actors, than on the authors. But 
here is the letter of his grandson—written in a stiff, crabbed, old 
fashioned hand—addressed to the Reverend Robert Blair, the author of 
The Grave—and on a subject which, in those days, was considered of 
higher import, and entitled to more respect and attention than it is at 
present: namely, the Taishataragh,* or second sight, as it then existed, 
or was supposed to exist in the highlands of Scotland. 


© London, June 16th, 1747.— 4 
“ Dear Sir, 
“T received the Favour of yours and must beg your pardon for not sooner ac- 
knowledging my just sense of your most obliging Endeavours, to satisfy my 
Friends and me, on a subject very difficult to come at any Certainty about; as 





* In the sixth volume of that amusing collection of old Tracts, “ The 
Harleian Miscellany,” is “« A Modern Account of Scotland,” printed in the year 
1670, and “ written from theme by an English Gentleman.” The tourist, it 
would seem, had fallen foal of some of the Highland Seers, and with a very 
praiseworthy acuteness, he attempts, from their existence, to prove a right royal 
descent for the Scotish nation—their great progenitor having been, according to 
the English Gentleman, no less a personage than His Satanic Majesty himself. 
“The first inhabitants,” says he, “‘ were some stragglers of the fallen angels, 
who rested themselves on the confines, until their captain, Lucifer, provided 
places for them in his own country. This is the conjecture of learned critics 
who trace things to their originals ; and their suspicion was grounded on the 
Devils’ brats, yet resident amongst them, (whose foresight in the events of 
good and evil exceeds the oracles at Delphos,) the supposed issue of those 
pristine inhabitants.” The author having thus disposed of the origin of the 
population, next comes to the etymology of the name Scotland—which he de- 
tives from the Greek Syorm (darkness)—“ the darkness being applicable ‘o 
their gross and blockish understandings, as I had it from a scholar of their own 
nation ;” and then proceeds in his dissertation, in a manner which clearly tay 
according to his own view of the matter, that if he was not a Scotchman, he cer- 
tainly ought to have been. 
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indeed every thing must be which is effected by an invisible Agency. That 
some people in almost every Age, have been endowed with supernatural Gifts, 
or assisted by some power more than human can hardly I think be doubted, not 
only as it has been the opinion of the greatest men, but as many facts recorded 
in History seem impossible for men to perform without some sach Supernatural} 
Assistance ; and amongst these the foretelling of future Events, or the Spirit of 
Prophecy has commonly been supposed beyond the power of Man. God acts 
by methods beyond our shallow Capacities to discover, and for Purposes too 
great or too distant for us to comprehend : this need not however debar us from 
observing and enquiring into the wonderful operations of his Wisdom, and 
seeking to find out the Deity where any thing appears extraordinary. 

“T can’t sufficiently acknowledge your kindness in collecting for me what 
Accounts you can meet with, as well as employing your Friends, and promise 
myself not a little satisfaction from the Minister you mention in the North : my 
only uneasiness is that it gives you a great deal of Trouble, which I know not 
how I shall ever be able to repay. 

“The sudden Dissolution of Parliament (which will ’tis said be certainly 
dissolved on Thursday next) may probably prevent my writing to you again 
very soon as no Letters can go free till a new Parliament shall meet: but I 
desire that may not hinder my hearing from you whenever you are inclinable to 
grant me that favour. Most of the Scotch Members are already gone to Seotland 
about their Elections, and in England all the Gentlemen are employed in mak- 
ing interest for themselves or their Friends. Pray God the Choice may fall om 
such as are most able and desirous to preserve our Constitution and promote the 
Happiness both of the King and People! 

“ Pray present my best services to Mrs Blair whom I heard from lately in a 
very kind manner: She seems to be a very sensible good woman and I shall 
always rejoice at the Welfare of herself and her Family. And now Sir wishing 
you every good that may contribute to your real Happiness I take my leave, 
with assuring you that lam with great Esteem and Respect, 

“Your most affectionate Friend 
*¢ And humble Servant 
“J, BAKER.” 


This curious letter is the only one which remains of a long series of 
correspondence on the same subject, intended to collect evidence with 
a view to publication. ‘The planetary sign, which follows the date, in- 
dicates, I suppose, that the writer was addicted to astrology ; and it will 
be remarked as a specimen of the style of the period, that, similarly to 
the German languzye, all the nouns are written with capital letters. ‘The 
quaint and curious style, in which the husband is addressed on the 
merits of the wife, strikes on our ears as remarkable, and almost verg- 
ing on rudeness ; but in those days, politeness consisted in studied ob- 
servances of respectful and courteous demeanour—not in unmeaning, ful- 
some compliments ; but in these days of modern refinement, whilst our 
mouths are overloaded with complimentary speech, our carriage has 
degenerated to the most undignified familiarity. Baker is evidently 
prejudiced in favour of the authenticity of the ‘Taishataragh. Whether 
his opinions on the subject be sound or not, they are at least manfully 
and elegantly expressed, and the piety of his principles, both in philo- 
sophy and in politics, evinces a well regulated heart, and a sound under- 
standing. ‘ Secondsight,’’ says Pennant, “is a power of seeing 
images impressed on the organs of sight, by the power of fancy, or on 
the fancy, by the disordered spirits operating on the mind. It is the 
faculty of seeing spectres, or visions, which represent an event actually 
passing at a distance, or likely to happen at a future day.” Samuel 
Johnson, a greater than Baker, or than Pennant, remarks, in his tour 
to the Hebrides, ‘ that this receptive faculty, for power it cannot be 
called, is neither voluntary nor constant. ‘The appearances have no de- 
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pendence upon choice ; they cannot be summoned, detained, or recalled. 
The impression is sudden, and the effect painful. By pretension to 
second sight, no profit was ever sought or gained. It is an involuntary 
affection, in which neither hope nor fear are known to have any part. 
Those who profess to feel it, do not boast of it as a privilege; nor are 
considered by others as advantageously distinguished. ‘They have no 
temptation to feign, and their hearers have no motive to encourage 
their imposture.”” He concludes his dissertation on the subject with 
these words. ‘I never could advance my curiosity to conviction, but 
came away at last only willing to believe.” Notwithstanding this de- 
claration, it is certain that Johnson did believe in the authenticity and 
existence of the faculty : his temperament was superstitious, and he re- 
joiced to find any link of connexion between the visible and invisible 
world. Whatever the faculty of secondsight was, whether a truth or a 
delusion, the fact of the pretenders to it deriving no profit from its ex- 
ercise, removes one of the most powerful objections to its authenticity. 
The faculty has now ceased to exist, and for upwards of half a century, 
it has been unheard of in the Highlands. Many descriptions and ex- 
emplifications of it will be familiar to all persons, in the poems, novels, 
and notes of Walter Scott, particularly the Legend of Montrose, and 
the Two Drovers. 

The next letter, signed Ja. Gardiner, and addressed to the same per- 
son as the former, is remarkable only as giving the epistolary style of 
a man well known in his own day, and not forgotten in ours—he who 
commanded the dragoons, and fell in the battle of Preston Pans—the 
“Col. G ”” of the novel of Waverly. It is written on paper, which, 
though rather coarse, is gilt edged. 





* Bankton ye 11th of 
Jan’ry 1738. 
“ Reverend Sir 
“upon my arrival this evening from Edinburgh, I found ye inclosed letters, 
which I am desired as yowl see by the Marquess of Lothian’s to send them to 
you by a servant of mine. I should be extremely glad yt. you would comply 
with the Marquess’s request for two reasons the first is yt. I think humanly 
speaking you might be a great deal more useful at Rowbottle than you can pos- 
sibly be where you are upon account of your health—and ye second is yt. I 
hope it may be a means to lengthen out your life and tranquilly to bring you out 
of so cold a climat; to so mild a one as yt. of Rowbottle. I confess it is not 
good weather for a journey and specially for one yt. has so weak a constitution 
but you might make it easier by coming here on friday—I pray the Almighty 
God may direct you to what may be most for his Glory 
. “1 am Reverend Sir 
“Your most humble sert 
“ JA. GARDINER.” 


In his early youth, Colonel Gardiner had been a most reprobate liber- 
tine. In one of Marlborough’s battles, whilst vociferating curses against 
his men, whom he was leading into action, he received a ball in the 
mouth, which passed in between the lips and teeth, at the moment 
of their being open, and passed out at the back of the neck, without 
injuring the spine or any of the great blood vessels. ‘The passage of 
the windpipe, however, was nearly stopped by the coagulation of 
blood, and he was only able to prevent suffocation, by clearing his 
throat of the clotted gore with his forefinger and thumb, from time to 
time, as he lay on the field. His conversion, which was sudden and 
miraculous, took place some time after the above incident. He was 
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quartered in France, and was engaged in an intrigue with a married 
lady of high rank. On a particular night, an appointment for a clandes- 
tine meeting had been made between the parties; and the closing twilight 
found Gardiner pacing his chamber with moody and disordered steps, 
and cursing the tardy flight of time, which detained him from his pur- 
poses. By some strange fortuity, a Bible lay in his room, and there 
was no other book—a single taper emitted a struggling and uncertain 
light. ‘To cheat the hours, he took up the sacred volume, and listlessly 
commenced reading; when suddenly a light, more brilliant than the 
meridian sun, blazed through the apartment, and above his head a cross 
of dazzling glory appeared suspended in the air. As he gazed on it, 
it slowly descended, till it rested on the Bible, which lay open at St. 
John’s narrative of the Passion of our Saviour. In time, the vision 
occupied a space of about a minute and a half, and then disappeared as 
suddenly as it had appeared. It must be confessed, that this bears a 
considerable resemblance to the vision of Constantine; and it may also 
be urged that the whole was nothing more than a dream, occurring 
during a fitful slumber. This latter hypothesis is not likely. Gar- 
diner was a man of strong sense, though of warm imagination; and to 
the day of his death, he persisted in the truth of the story. In fact, 
every circumstance militates against the argument of its having been an 
ocular delusion. At that time he was a sceptic on every subject connect- 
ed with religion and a future state; and it is sufficiently evident, that 
the then bent of his mind, his previous habits of life, and the tenour of 
the thoughts with which he was occupied, could not by any possibility 
have produced a morbid action of the mind, which could have been 
efficient on the optic nerves to produce such an impression. But 
whether or not, the luminous appearance was an illusion or a dream, 
it is beyond dispute that the appointment was not kept, and that from 
that hour Colonel Gardiner was a changed man. His after life was 
more eminent for Christianity than his former life had been for licen- 
tiousness. He was a verification of the old saying, that ‘it requires 
a great sinner to make a great saint,’’ and the reason is obvious: 
the same warmth of temper which, in the first case, drives a man to the 
uncontroulled gratification of his sinful passions, in the second, does, 
under divine guidance, induce the ardent and active performance of the 
Christian virtues. The concluding sentence of the above letter marks 
the character of the man. A strong and brotherly friendship, of many 
years’ continuance, was cultivated between the two beforementioned 
correspondents. ‘They met, for the last time, at Bankton, the demesne 
of Colonel Gardiner, on the evening of the 20th of September, 1745, and 
on that evening, after prayers had been offered up, in presence of the do- 
mestics, and the officers of Gardiner’s Dragoons—they parted—the 
clergyman to his parish, the soldier to head his troops against the 
Highland army of Prince Charles Edward, which was then in full 
march from Edinburgh. On the morrow, the battle of Preston Pans 
was fought; and history has recorded the gallantry of the Christian 
soldier—how, after the shameful and precipitate flight of his own regi- 
ment, he put himself at the head of a small body of infantry ; and how, 
whilst encouraging them to their duty, he was struck from his horse by 
a Highlander, armed with a scythe, and was immediately despatched, 
and most cruelly mangled. From the heights of Athelstaneford, Robert 
Blair looked anxiously out on the event of the strife, nor ceased from 
his watch till he was informed by his own observation, and by a fly- 
ing messenger, that the action was lost, and that his friend had fallen. 
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The object of the above letter, and also of the Marquess of Lothian’s, 
was to induce Robert Blair to abandon his parish of Athelstaneford for 
the more lucrative, and more pleasantly situated living of Rowbottle. 
It was not successful. In the little churchyard of Athelstaneford there 
is a green grave, surrounded by an iron railing; and attached to the 
railing, in iron characters, are the four letters, R. M. R. B., signifying 
Reverend Mr Robert Blair. n that simple tomb, and under that un- 
ostentatious epitaph, reposes the author of ‘Tne Grave.’”’ He died 
in the early part of the year 1746—not many months after Gardiner, 
whose fall contributed greatly to hasten his decease. 

And here, it may be remarked concerning Gardiner’s vision, that it is 
not enough to explain away such a thing, by affirming that it was an op- 
tical delusion. Surely an optical delusion, supposing it to have been 
such, is in itself a supernatural occurrence. If a vision or spectre is ap- 
parent to a man, it matters not at all whether it is the actual and bona 
fide spirit of a deceased individual ; or whether it is merely an erratic 
movement of the optic nerve, producing an impression on the mind, that 
such a spirit or spectre has been seen. ‘The circumstance in one case 
is miraculous, in either case it is supernatural. An occurrence, if out 
of the course of nature, is not the less miraculous because a secondary 
agent is employed in its production. For instance, in the opening of 
the Red Sea for the passage of the Israelites, we know that the miracle 
might have been performed by a single word of the Almighty ; but God 
chose the agency of a strong west wind. Will any sophist dare to rea- 
son away the miracle, because a natural agent was employed to bring 
it about? A very common objection to the authenticity of supernatural 
appearances is that the causes are generally trifling, and the effects in- 
adequate to those which might be expected to accrue from a solemn and 
direct interposition of the God of Nature, suspending for awhile the laws 
which he has established for the maintenance of the material system. 
There, it must be allowed, that the sceptic stands on vantage ground. 
But in the case of Gardiner’s vision at least, no such argument can be 
of force ; for certainly the rescue of a human soul from perdition is an 
effect everyway adequate to asupernatural interposition. Itis astrange 
perversion of reason that man is prone to regard with more wonder an 
occasional suspension of, or deviation from the established laws of na- 
ture, than the continuous, unchanged, and harmonious unity, in which 
they have revolved and operated, during the lapse of upwards of fifty- 
eight centuries—the minute deviation is considered a miracle—the stu- 
pendous miracle is counted as nothing. ‘There are two very obvious 
conditions which present themselves to notice on this subject, namely, 
that the sources, from which such interpositions or illusions might ema- 
nate, are twofold ; from the spirit of good, and from the spirit of evil. 
If they proceed from the first, their tendency either directly and imme- 
diately, or indirectly and remotely, must be beneficial to mankind—if 
they proceed from tlie second, their tendency must be the reverse. The 
argument resolves itself into this question. Has superstition a beneficial 
or an evil effect on the mind of man? [If its effect be beneficial, it must 
emanate from the Spirit of Good; and as this spirit does not deal in de- 
lusion, it may in that case safely be urged, that supernatural appearances 
are neither untrue nor illusive. If on the contrary its effect be evil, the 
converse of the proposition will follow. Much discussion might be 
wasted on this dispute; but undoubtedly it may be asserted that any 
thing which tends to keep in view the existence of an immaterial world, 
of a future state of being, and of an everlasting retribution, must have an 
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especial effect in lifting the soul to its Creator, elevating it above earthly 
enjoyments, and rendering vice less attractive and acceptable. Super- 
stition will always be found to decrease, as learning and civilization ad- 
vance: so did miracles, during certain ages in the primitive church; and 
why? because learning, education, and civilization have the effect of 
establishing religious systems on sure, and generally on political bases; 
and therefore there is no need of any extraneous coéfficient help. Hu- 
man reason is occasionally assisted, but never entirely superseded. 
Without pretending to advance that the faculty of the Taishataragh was 
authentic, it cannot be denied that the existence of such a power amongst 
a people like the Scottish Highlanders, of rude and semi-barbarous man- 
ners, would have the effect of keeping alive a salutary religious awe. If 
it had such an effect, it was a good effect; and there is nothing deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the Almighty, in supposing that the impression 
or the illusion might have been suffered to exist, to work out such a 
purpose. 

Lord Lyttleton’s vision and its extraordinary confirmation are fa- 
miliar to all persons. But there is another curious ghost story, which 
although a version has already appeared in print, I shall introduce here, 
as I heard it from my gallant friend Major Bowen, whose authority was 
no less a person than one of the principals in the transaction, Sir John 
Sherbrooke, who is still alive, and a Major General in the British army. 
My friend Major Bowen was Aid-de-camp to the present Lord Aylmer 
during part of the Peninsular War. ‘They were one day riding together 
on the line of march, when they were joined by Sir John Sherbrooke 
and his Aid-de-camp. After some desultory conversation, ‘*By-the-bye, 
Aylmer!” said Sir John Sherbrooke, ‘I'll tell you a curious thing 
which happened to me today. During the last halt, a subaltern of the 
—— regiment approached me, and having saluted with marked respect, 
begged to be allowed to ask one question. I of course assented. Sir 
John, he demanded, did you ever see a Ghost?’ The question was ex- 
traordinary, but as I perceived by his manner, that no impertinence was 
meant, and that the enquiry was prompted by some feeling beyond mere 
curiosity, | answered, that many years ago, I certainly had seen a ghost. 
I was convinced that it was so, he rejoined, and am now satisfied; he 
then begged pardon for having asked the question, and retired.” “A 
curious catechism,”’ replied Lord Aylmer. ‘‘As I have often heard some 
vague reports concerning that story, may I ask what is the truth?” 

‘*Why,”’ returned Sir John Sherbrooke, ‘it is indeed a subject on 
which I dislike talking or even thinking; nevertheless, as in this in- 
stance, I have myself been the means of bringing it on the tapis, I will tell 
you the circumstance—it is to this effect. Many years ago, shortly after 
[ entered the army, my regiment, the -—, was quartered in New Bruns- 
wick. I had formed an intimate friendship with a brother subaltern, a 
son of the late Colonel Stanhope ; and it was our custom instead of sit- 
ting late over our wine after mess, to retire to one or other of our rooms, 
and amuse ourselves with reading, or some more intellectual operation 
than getting boozy on Port, or Chateau Margeaux. During the early 
part of the spring of the year in which that event happened, which I am 
about to relate, the mails from England were greatly in arrear, owing to 
the packets having been icebound on the coast of Labrador. On the 
evening of ———— we had retired, as was our custom, to Stanhope’s 
room. ‘There were lights in the apartment—we were smoking cigars, 
and conversing on indifferent subjects. Here I should give you a de- 
scription of the locale. It was subalterns’ quarters, in the third story— 
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a sittingroom opened from the corridor, and two small closets from the 
sittingroom, one of which was used for a bedroom. In the sitting- 
room and the bedroom there was a window, so that the only ingress 
or egress was from the corridor, or through the windows, the descent 
from which to the ground was at least fifty feet. ‘The door of the sit- 
tingroom was ajar, and that of the sleeping rooin was wide open, and 
we were sitting near the fire, | with my back to the corridor, and Stan- 
hope nearly opposite to it. Suddenly Stanhope started, and exclaimed 
“Good God!—my brother John.’’ I had heard no footsteps, but I im- 
mediately turned and following the direction of his eye, saw standing 
close at my back, near the table, and intently regarding my friend, a 
young and handsome man fashionably attired, and wearing a hat which 
immediately drew my attention, from its very remarkable and uncommon 
shape. I could have touched him as I sat. I had searcely time to com- 
pletely scan his appearance, ere he walked, or, I should rather say, glided 
past us, into the sleeping apartment; the time could not have occupied 
twentyfive seconds ; but, short as it was, I obtained an accurate view of 
his features, which were striking and impressive. Stanhope snatched 
up a candel, and we both followed the retreating figure; but when we 
entered the sleeping room, there was no sign of any living being—the 
window was closed. We were both, as you may suppose, not a little 
startled, especially Stanhope, who had no grounds for thinking that his 
brother intended to cross the Atlantic. We even searched under the bed. 

We knew not what to think, yet no idea of a supernatural visitation had 
then crossed our minds; and we were inclined to suppose either that the 
brother had actually arrived in New Brunswick, and was playing off some 
senseless vagary, or that we had been the subjects of a trick of pleasantry 
from some of the officers of the garrison. No trace of the brother could, 
however, be made out, and we were convinced from observation and 
enquiry, that no trick had been played. We then took a note of the 
day, and as nearly as possible of the hour on which the occurrence had 
happened, and waited with anxiety for the arrival of mails from Eng- 
land. You may judge what our feelings were, when, some months after, 
the first packet, which arrived from England, brought letters to Stanhope, 
communicating the death of his brother John, which had taken place 
close upon the time which we had noted down—and stranger and more 
confirmatory still, the same vessel brought out a consignment of hats of 
the newest fashion, which were exactly similar in shape to that which 
I had remarked on the head of the figure by which we were so unplea- 
santly visited. ‘There were some circumstances of a painful nature con- 
nected with the death of the elder Stanhope, which are not material to 
mention; but I should inform you, that according to the common accep- 
tation of the word, neither myself nor my friend were atall superstitious— 
the elder Stanhope I had never seen, nor was our conversation at the time 
concerning him or any other subject which could in common sequence 
have suggested such an ideatothe mentaleye.”’ ‘*’T’ruly, a most extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable incident,”’ remarked Lord Aylmer. **A part of 
the story,”’ rejoined Sir John Sherbrooke, ‘‘ which you will perhaps 
think stranger than the preceding, yet remains to be told, and it was not 
till the lapse of some years, that the incident which | am now going to 
relate took place: during which, the younger Stanhope had followed his 
brother to the grave. I was walking in London with Colonel Stanhope, 
the father. Of course I had frequently mentioned to him the occurrence, 
and we had often discussed the subject: the old Colonel always stoutly 
maintaining, that the whole thing must have been a dream or a delusion; 
VOL. VIIl.—NO. XXXIV. 33 
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and not unfrequently hinting that wine must have been at the bottom 
of it. We were passing down old Bond street, talking on indifferent 
subjects, when he suddenly interrupted the conversation. ‘‘ You have 
often,” he said, ‘* averred the truth of your ghost story concerning poor 
John; now could you describe to me the features of the figure which 
you saw,or did you ever see any one like it?”” At this moment the 
Colonel was returning the salutation of a gentleman who had bowed to 
him in passing. I started like a debtor when he feels the touch of a 
bailiff, for in the gentleman who had passed, I recognized the identical 
form, carriage, and features of the figure which I had seen in the bar- 
rackroom at New Brunswick; and which, you may imagine, had since 
been the subject of many a solitary meditation. ‘*Whois he?” I cried ; 
‘follow, Colonel, follow him—that is the man—if the man is yet in this 
world.’’ But the Colonel checked me, and replied with great serious- 
ness, “if that is the case, I have nothing further to say against it. Mr 

, who has just passed, was a bosom friend of poor John’s. They 
were so remarkably alike, that it has happened more than once, that 
they have been mistaken for each other. Mr was by John’s 
side atthe moment he expired.”’ ‘*Credat Judeus Apella, haud ego,” 
exclaims or thinks the reader. But allow me to suggest to you, most 
courteous reader, that you must not give me the lie in author-craft, any 
more than in social life. I tell you the story as it was some time since 
told to me, I believe without any variation, certainly without any inten- 
tional variation. Dispose of it as you will. Suppose we call it a men- 
tal illusion, But then how do you account for two persons having been 
the dupes of the same illusion? does not the circumstance of the hat 
pose you ?—and is not the recognition of similitude rather unaccount- 
able ? 

Sir Walter Scott and Sir David Brewster, two notable men in their 
line, have taken a world of trouble to prove the nonentity of spiritual 
and supernatural agency. Berkeley has exhausted many syllogisms to 
prove that there is no substance. Locke, if we admit his definitions of 
matter and solidity to be correct, has induced the inference that our very 
ideas are solid and substantial; and, in one instance, in which he was evi- 
dently slumbering, he admits spirit to be material. Spinosa deprives us 
of our soul, Berkeley of our body. So much for metaphysics—in the 
midst of all this uncertainty, one thing seems very certain, * that doctors 
differ.”’ 1t is mighty easy for a man, priding himself on his philosophy 
and common sense, to sit down in an easy chair, with a tumbler of 
punch by his side, and in the broad glare of daylight, to write letters on 
Natural Magic, or Essays on Demonology; but place that same man 
amid the crumbling ruins, or in the dim and deserted halls of a murder- 
stained building, some centuries old—at the noon of night, too—and 
alone, and ‘my bosnet to a prentice cap!”’ that he will betray, by brist- 
ling hair or suspicious glances, or by a precipitate retreat, that his scep- 
ticism and philosophy are alike skindeep. Superstition, or at least that 
part of it which consists in the belief of supernatural agency, and the 
existence of a spiritual world around us, is as natural to the mind of 
man, as Vital air is natural and necessary to his existence—it is in fact 
a result of the twofold nature of his being, and a correlative proof there- 
of. Indeed there is perhaps nothing which operates on the mind to 
produce a firmer conviction of the truth of an immaterial existence, than 
that dim and shadowy suspicion, which, in a greater or less degree, ob- 
tains in the heart of every person, that Beings, which on ordinary ocea- 
sions we see not and hear not, do nevertheless mix in the affairs of this 
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world, and exercise a controul over them. ‘The conviction is irresis- 
tible because, it is intuitive and perpetual; and the heart clings to it 
with a fond tenacity, as if it were the repassing of a traveller over the 
dismal bourne, and a message from that uncertain region to which we 
are all hastening. And if occasionally, therefore, during the lapse of 
ages, the intervention of such agents has been made apparent either 
to the sight, the hearing, or the touch, it is rather the province of man 
to consider such circumstances as proofs to strengthen his faith in a fu- 
ture state of being, than to endeavour, by idle ratiocination, or selfstyled 
philosophy, to explain them away. ‘This, too, may be urged with more 
force, as the philosophy of such reasonings is at leastdubious. If it be 
granted that the nature of man is twofold, it follows that the soul may 
exist without the body—that the body is but a machine whereby the 
soul is rendered capable of existing in matter—of receiving passive im- 
pressions from matter, and of communicating the active impressions of 
its volitions to matter. ‘The existence of the soul, therefore, apart from 
the body, must in some respects be analogous to, in many respects en- 
tirely different from, its existence in connection with the body, and this 
position is proved by its apparent ubiquity in dreams, and by many 
other facts resulting from the actions of the sentient faculty, during the 
inaction of the animal machine in sleep. Whence I infer that it is not 
unphilosophical to suppose, that the soul may, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, receive and intercommunicate impressions directly with the im- 
material world.* 

Facts, however, are better than either assertions or argument; and for 
your especial benefit, courteous reader, I shall relate three facts, two of 
which fell under my observation, and one which happened to myself, 
and for all of which I vouch the accuracy, as, indeed, I may fur- 
ther say, ‘‘ quorum pars magna fui.”” Several years ago, an intimate 
friend was travelling in England, by the advice of physicians, for the 
benefit of his wife’s health; their only child was left in Dublin under 
the care of her maternal grandmother. Their travels had searcely com- 
menced ere he received intimation that the infant was dangerously ill, 
having been attacked with the disease called ‘‘ hydrocephalus.” ‘This 
dismal news he dared not communicate to the mother in the weak state 


* Locke makes solidity a sine qua non of matter. “ The idea mostintimately 
connected with and essential to body, so as only to be found or imagined in mat- 
ter”—and he describes solidity to be an idea which * arises from the resistance 
which we find in body, to the entrance of any other body into the place it pos- 
sesses, till it has leftit.’”” This is exactly a condition of thought—for the mind 
cannot contemplate two distinct thoughts at one and the same time—nor can any 
thought enter the mind except by the exclusion of its predecessor. He says 
further, that ‘‘though the three sorts of beings, God, spirits and bodies, do not 
exclude one another out of the same space, yet we cannot conceive it possible 
that any two or more of them of the same sort, should oecupy the same space at 
the same time. Of spirits each has its determinate time and place of existence.” 
Now, if they have a place of existence, they must also reg space, and there- 
fore have extension. If they exclude other similar spirits from the place they 
occupy till they quit it, they have solidity. Spirit is also moveable. He there- 
fore ascribes to spirit the following primary qualities of matter, viz: Extension, 
occupation of space, solidity, and mobility. Now follows the dilemma. He has 
before laid down that mind does not occupy space—but mind is spirit—therefore 
spirit does occupy space. Again. If spirit does occupy space, then mind is not 
spirit; therefore mind must be either God or body; it is not God—therefore it 
is body; therefore it does not occupy space. So that there is a double contra- 
diction. 
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of her constitution, and the secret was lodged in his own breast during 
upwards of three weeks. All this time he was not only tortured by the 
uncertainty and irregularity of the intelligence which he received, but 
was also compelled to listen to the constant outpourings of the mother’s 
heart over her absent darling—hopes which, from the fatal nature of the 
complaint, must certainly be delusive. One day’s letter would announce 
that the infant was worse—the next that she was better; and wearied 
out by this anxious agony of hope, and fear, and grief, he longed for the 
final result. A bible lay on a table before him, he took it up listlessly, 
and opened it—a thing which he was then very seldom in the habit of 
doing—the first passage on which his eye fell, was the following from 
the 18th verse of the 12th chapter of the second book of Samuel. ‘*And it 
came to pass on the seventh day the child died.”” The child did die pre- 
cisely on the seventh day after. Notmany months had elapsed ere it was 
the fate of the same friend to mourn over the mother, as he had before 
mourned over the child; the flower and the fruit were both blighted by the 
untimely frost of death ; and, oh! how his spirit rebelled against the merci- 
less fate which had plucked from his side that one being, for whom alone 
he would have wished the earth to smile—the young, the long and dearly 
loved, the accomplished, the beautiful, cut off in the bloom of her days, 
when every Joy was in its sweet, and every prospect smiling. On the 
night before the lifeless remains were to be consigned to the tomb, he 
remained alone with the coffin, whose leaden shroud concealed from his 
view the perishing form and shrunk features for which the whole earth 
would have been too mean a ransom. In rashness and impiety he ar- 
raigned the designs and dispensations of Providence; and then, as be- 
fore, he took up and opened a Bible with a like listlessness and purpose- 
less intent. He opened, and read as he opened, from the seventh chapter 
of Isaiah, the first and second verses, ‘* ‘he righteous perisheth, and no 
man layeth it to heart; none considering that the righteous is taken away 
from the eviltocome. He shall enter intu peace, they shall rest in their 
beds, each one walking in his uprightness.’’ Often since that day, 
has he blessed God that she was taken from him ere the storm broke 
upon him, which, though unseen, was even then brewing—-a storm of 
such woe and disaster, that he was fain to seek a shelter from its ruin in 
a distant and foreign land. She had entered into peace, and over her it 
passed harmless and unheeded. 

These, it will probably be objected, were only curious coincidences. 
It is possible, that they were nothing more ; but the incident, which fol- 
lows, cannot, by even the most subtle disputant, be resolved into any 
such flimsy thing as a coincidence. I do not wish to speak lightly of it, 
but it is a knockdown argument. And here I must be pardoned a little 
egotism to make my story more intelligible. My family is Scotch and 
ancient, one of my direct ancestors having been a steady adherent of 
William Wallace. In those olden times the head of our name was a 
baron of fair districts on the banks of the “‘bonny Doon.” In the troublous 
times of the English Revolution, King Charles the First bore witness to 
the especial moderation of his especial chaplain, the Reverend Mr Blair. 
The authors of the Grave, of the Sermons, and Lectures on Belles Let- 
tres—of the Chronological ‘Tables—and the Lord Resident of the College 
of Justice, have supported the dignity of their name in the world of let- 
ters. ‘The upshot of all this is to prove, or at least to render it probable 
that my family are entitled to the unenviable distinction which by the 
Irish is usually denominated a banshee, and by the German, a bahr- 
geist; to the reality of which I was, previous to the night of the 23d of 
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June, 1827, as great a sceptic as you, reader, probably are at this present. 
The spirit of bahr-geist, which is supposed to be an attendant on our 
family, and to indicate by its presence, approaching death, degradation, 
or misfortune, is that of the headless trunk of a human being, topped 
both of hands and feet, dressed in the ancient Highland costume, and 
having the chest and shoulders dabbled with blood. I have been inform- 
ed that this apparition originated during the quarrel between Bruce and 
Baliol, when an ancestor, who was a steady adherent of the former, 
caused an unfortunate Highland Duniewassel, who had fallen into his 
hands, and who was suspected of favouring the opposing faction, to be 
slain with circumstances of great barbarity. ‘Time, which unravels all 
things, proved that the victim had not merited his fate, and the vengeful 
spirit has since that day rejoiced in the downfall of the descendants of 
his murderer—a feeling natural enough as far as it regarded the imme- 
diate and actual perpetrator; but to nurse wrath for centuries, shows 
that the banshee is in legal phrase ‘* seized’’ of a cantankerous and ill- 
conditioned temperament. ‘This is all that I am acquainted with con- 
cerning the origin of the bahr-geist, and if any person questions the ac- 
curacy of the statement, or wishes to enquire further into it, I shall have 
great pleasure in forwarding to him the papers of my Aunt Janet, who 
was the family genealogist. If he can succeed in decyphering them, or 
understand them when decyphered, it is more than I ever could. 

Aunt Janet’s belief in this legend was most pertinacious ; and when, 
in the spirit of the modern philosophy, I would deride her for old world 
fancies, sagely urging, amongst other arguments, ‘* how unpleasant it 
must be to the good gentleman to walk about without any feet ;”’ her 
reply was always, ‘‘Aweel, Markis, aweel, ye’re unco increedulous, but 
pray heaven that ye may never be veesited’’—and then she would toddle 
off to make orange marmalade, or some other confection, for my espe- 
cial consumption, of her proficiency in which I was a much greater ad- 
mirer than of her genealogical talents. I would to heaven that I never 
had been visited. 

It was in the month of June, 1827, that Prepaired to Scotland, with 
the avowed purpose of taking leave of my friends and relations previous 
to entering the army. My heart, however, in secret, was beating high 
with love and hope; for I had certain pleasing reminiscences of a lovely 
girl; and like all boys’ passions, the object of my affection was much 
older than myself. As usual, the domicil of Aunt Janet was my head- 
quarters. God rest her kind old soul, she is in her grave now, and I 
shall never again hear her voice trembling with affectionaie emotion, as 
she welcomed me to her frugal home; frugal no more when I was her 
guest—nor e’er again chide her for her eccentricities, or for persisting 
in calling me before visitors ‘“‘her bonny man.’’ And the lovely and 
accomplished M L——, she too sleeps under the grassy turf—she 
died a virgin. But these regrets are bootless. On my arrival in H . 
my kind friend Dr L—— remonstrated with me on the folly of my 
boyish passion in a manner so reasonable, and withal so affectionate, that 
his arguments, even to my prejudiced view of the case, carried with them 
conviction, and against the stomach of my feelings, 1 was compelled to 
dash down to the ground all the airbuilt castles which for months I had 
been constructing. I returned from H to Edinburgh in a fever of 
disappointment and despair; and, in consequence of having been exposed 
during the journey to a thorough soaking, was laid up on my return 
with a violent inflammatory fever, and for many days hovered on the 
brink of the grave. At length, on the 23d of June, I was pronounced 
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out of all danger, and on the same day I received a letter from my guar- 
dian, communicating some very pleasantnews. ‘‘ Well,” I observed to 
Aunt Janet on retiring for the night, ‘‘the old gentleman without a head 
is not to trouble himself about me this time at any rate.” **Hout awa,” 
she replied with a serio-comic look, ‘‘ hout awa, my bonny man, gae 
wa to your bed, and dinna forget to thank God for your deleeverance.”’ 
I did as I was bid, but I know not how it was, a sense of awe and utter 
loneliness oppressed my spirit, such as I never felt before or since. I 
know not if others have felt as I feel, but I often do feel a strange am- 
plification, as it were, of my being—the idea of time becomes indefinitely 
lengthened—of space becomes more vast. Such feelings will arise 
spontaneously, but they appear to be excited by music, or by the beauty 
of a vast landscape—or by some other vivid picture or circumstance, ge- 
nerating the idea of moral or natural perfection. The mountains will 
appear more remote, the vallies deeper, the crags loftier, the shadows 
more obscure, the lights more intense ; an unearthly splendour and mag- 
nificence will envelope every object and association. And at the same 
time individuality, and individual hopes, fears, sufferings, and wishes, 
seem to be of greater and higher import: as if the destinies of a world 
were involved in our own; as if countless myriads depended on our 
actions, and on ours alone, for their beings and destiny. These sensa- 
tions, though grand, are painful—perhaps they indicate a disposition to 
insanity—-perhaps, a temporary victory of mind over matter, showing 
the higher attributes, the intenser faculties, and the eternal duration of 
the soul; for 


* Grief is but our grandeur in disguise, 
And discontent is immortality.” 


So I felt on this night. It was all brightness in the sky, and the rays 
of the moon streamed into the room so brilliantly, that it was almost as 
light as day. In spite of my meditations, sleep soon fell upon me ; and I 
dreamed that in a wild Highland Glen I was walking with M—- L—, 
and into her not unwilling ear was pouring all the eloquent enthusiasm 
of a first love. She relented from her pride, and answered my tears 
and sighs with her own. I clasped her to my bosom, and felt the full 
fervid throbbing of her young heart; but even as I strained her convul- 
sively to my breast, the form altered—it grew larger and darker—it be- 
came stiff and cold—the thunder muttered, and the mists rolled over the 
distant hills—the hand which was warm and lifelike in my own, became 
chill and clammy—it was a bloody stump—lI held in my arms the ter- 
rible form and gory trunk of the demon of our house, of the headless 
Highlander. Long and sore was my struggle in that fatal embrace, and 
at length I awoke with a start. Sleep must have been on me some hours 
for the character of the night had entirely changed ; it was now dark and 
stormy, heavy rain was pattering against the windows, and strong fitful 
gusts of wind were howling through the streets, over the desolate house 
tops, and rattling the doors and windows in their illfitting frames. Not 
being an amateur of stormy nights, I turned and addressed myself once 
more to sleep, when just as I was dozing off, I was startled by a strange 
and most unearthly sound proceeding apparently from immediately out- 
side of my bedroom window. I know of nothing to which I can com- 
pare it. It was unlike a dying and despairing scream, it was unlike the 
howling laugh of a demoniac, but confounded as it were of both. It was 
such a yell as a fallen angel might have uttered when he first felt his 
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torments, and derided their inefficacy to destroy. The sound lasted but 
an instant, and then died away over the heavy and sweeping night-breeze. 
The darkness was as thick as pitch—all inclination to sleep was now 
effectually banished, an agony of supernatural terrour overcame me, and 
my scepticism melted away inamoment. I would have given the world 
for old Aunt Janet and a light; the world to but have heard the barking 
of a dog, the snoring of a sleeper, the rattling of a carriage in the street, 
or any sound of busy animal life. I racked my ear in vain, not a sound 
was to be heard but the wind and the rain, and the solemn monotonous 
ticking of a clock which stood by my bedside. After the first alarm, I 
strove to reason away my fright, and in some manner to account for the 
circumstance ; but while so doing, the same diabolical yell was again 
repeated in a louder and more prolonged cadence, succeeded by a sound 
as of the flapping of a large bird against the glass. In the same instant 
the moon broke out from a cloud, and, God of my fathers ! there it was, 
in form and appearance as it had been described to me, and as I had 
clasped it in my dream; a headless trunk, dismembered of hands and 
feet, arrayed in bloody tartans, the gory stream welting from its neck 
as if it had been freshly severed, and flitting in the unsupporting air at 
the height of four stories from the ground. As I sat up in bed, gazing 
spellbound on the horrid spectacle, the unearthly scream was again re- 
peated, the figure raised its mutilated arms with an agonized movement, 
and shook them towards me in a wild and menacing attitude. It ho- 
vered for an instant, like an eagle ere it stoops upon its prey, and again 
the clouds rolled over the moon, and | was left in utter darkness. How 
long it continued I know not, what my feelings were I scarcely remem- 
ber, except that they were of the most abject terrour. 1 know that I fell 
back upon my pillow with a groan, felt the lifeblood curdling and con- 
gealing in my heart, and then all was forgetfulness. When sensation 
returned, remembrance came with it, and first I listened to hear if any 
fearful sound was again to greet my waking ear; as all was still, and 
even the storm had for a moment lulled, I slowly dared to turn and open 
my eyes—but oh, horrour! horrour!—there again was the cursed spectre, 
stern and motionless, before my window; it stirred not, it moved not; 
its form was shrunk and attenuated, and it was as still as after the heads- 
man had struck the fatal blow. ‘The moon was shining out broad and 
full, and the shadow of the horrible thing fell in gigantic proportions 
over my chamber and bed. ‘lime was annihilated, my only feeling was 
a consciousness of existence, and I lay supine, gazing passively at the 
object of my fear—I never thought of calling for assistance, it never oc- 
curred to me; in fact I had no voice. But the phantom did not long 
remain motionless ; first, a shuddering seemed to pervade its frame, then 
a twitching and convulsive movement of the limbs, such as that with 
which a living man dies, or a dead man might be reanimated ; then the 
form began to heave and hover. ‘The very elements seemed to be sub- 
servient to its doings, for the wind also rose, racking the clouds over the 
troubled sky, and causing the horrible shadow to flicker and veer about 
in fantastic and ghastly writhings, sometimes like a giant struggling in 
agony, sometimes like a huge snake striving to entwine me in its coils. 
Anon, the yell was repeated. ‘The spectre retreated from the window a 
short space, poised itself again like a bird, again threw out its mutilated 
stumps with a gesture of menace and defiance, and then made a rapid 
plunge towards the window. But as I watched its fearful progress, the 
clouds and darkness again gathered over. 

It is a strange anomaly in the constitution of the human mind, that 
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the excess of any violent feeling will not unfrequently beget its opposite. 
So it was now. I had borne too much and too long, fear began to merge 
in despair, and despair generated a fervid, though it may be a false courage. 
I know not how long this second period of darkness lasted, but gradually 
a spirit of bravado infused itself into me, dispelling the extreme terrour, 
and I determined within myself if it should appear again, that | would 
brave the phantom to its teeth, and terminate at once the pain of the in- 
terview. And it was not long in coming. Again the scream was re- 
peated, long, loud, and reverberating. Again the clouds rolled away, 
the moon shone out, and again the cursed thing shook its arms and agi- 
tated its headless form. But this time I sprang from my bed, threw up 
the window, and with a ery of fury sought to grapple with my foe. 
There it remained within arm’s length of the window, and though there 
were no features to express the passions of the soul, yet if expression 
may be read from the carriage of the body, satanic derision seemed to 
be incarnated in every limb. It danced, and wriggled like a harlequin, 
as if in mockery of my impotent efforts. Maddened by rage, I leaned 
far out of the window, and clutched at the form—touched it, caught it— 
but it melted from my grasp like thin air, and floated calmly away, de- 
scending with a slow and stately motion towards the ground. As I 
gazed after it, it beckoned me on to follow, and in the delirious confu- 
sion of my senses, I clambered up on the window sill to leap out into 
the abyss. ‘The window frame was high from the floor, and ere the 
purpose could be accomplished, the wind rose again in fury, the startling 
scream was reiterated from immediately above, and in the next moment 
I felt a heavy and stunning blow on the back part of the head, and fell 
back on the floor senseless. 

When I came to myself it was early morning, and the broad and bless- 
ed light of a summer’s sun was streaming in upon me through that very 
window: Aunt Janet, in tears, was standing by my bedside, with Dr 
G ; a nurse was fomenting my head, which was dreadfully bruised 
and swollen. Dr G—— had, in fact, for some time feared the existence 
of a fracture of the skull, or a bad contusion of the brain. For myself, 
I knew not what to think; the garish and ghost dispelling light of day, 
operating on a mind not naturally inclined to give way to supernatural 
terrours, induced me for a moment to consider the whole thing as a dream, 
or a delusion of fancy ; but then the bruised and battered condition of 
my head bore direct and fearful evidence that it had been no delusion. 
My strongest feeling was a desire to be removed from the room where 
I had been so strangely and fearfully visited; and when that wish was 
gratified, I felt calmer. Dr G , considering that I had left my bed 
and attempted to leap out of the window under the influence of tempo- 
rary delirium, was for shaving my head, mustard poultices, cold effusions, 
purgations, and what not, all which he said were “indicated by the 
diagnosties.”” ‘*Come, Doctor,’’ I replied, striving to be gay, ‘‘ although 
perhaps a heretic, I am certainly not of the sect of the Gnostics; and 
let me tell you, inthe vein of Hamlet, that though I have been marvel- 
lous distempered with choler, yet for you to put me to my purgations, 
would only plunge me into more choler.”” Here the barber entered with 
shaving apparatus. ‘* Do me the favour, Doctor, to dismiss that person, 
and let me have a few minutes’ conversation with you alone. And now 
my dear sir,’’ I said with unaffected seriousness, when all had retired, 
** let me know in what situation [ was found this morning, and how you 
account forthe wound which | have received.”’ ‘* I was sent for,’’ he 
replied, ‘* this morning, before day, by your Aunt, and on my arrival, 
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she informed me that she had been disturbed by a noise in your room 
as of a heavy fall, and that, on going in, she found you lying on the floor 
senseless and bleeding, a violent contusion had taken place on the oc- 
ciput, which must have been occasioned by a heavy and blunt body de- 
scending, or projected with considerable foree—the window was par- 
tially raised.’’ ‘* Partially only!” I exclaimed. ‘* Partially,” returned 
DrG , “and a chair near it was overturned; our conjecture is that 
a temporary attack of delirium ferox had supervened, during the excite- 
ment of which you had attempted to leap from the window to cool your 
hot blood probably—hem—and that whilst in the act of doing so, the 
chair had slipped, and the window falling, had struck the head and oe- 
casioned the bruise. This, though unsatisfactory to my mind, is the 
only way in which I can account for it, but I still can’t understand how 
the descent of the sash could be sufficiently forcible to cause so exten- 
sive a contusion; and from the situation in which you were found, it 
was impossible that it could have been occasioned by the subsequent 
fall. ‘The pulse and general symptoms are this morning highly febrile, 
and require attention.”” ‘*Good, Doctor—but is it a common thing for 
a febrile relapse to be accompanied with a sudden fit of delirium, that 
fit being the first indication of the relapse?”” ‘By no means; never- 
theless it is possible that inflammation might suddenly attack the inte- 
guments of the brain from some obscure cause, or chronic and organic 
injury of the parts might have preéxisted.”” ‘* Define me delirium, Dr 
»’ I said; “‘ or if you cannot define it, describe it.””, Dr G 
was a physician, and I a metaphysician. ‘Delirium is of three kinds,” 
he replied, ‘‘mifius, tremens, and ferox; these differ only in their in- 
tensity and effects; it may be described in general terms, to be an un- 
healthy action of the sensorial powers, arising from acute inflamma- 
tion or morbid irritability of the brain, whereby the faculties of thought 
and perception are weakened, or turned out of their proper course. A 
person labouring under delirium adopts wrong premises, but reasons 
aright thereon, and therefore draws right conclusions ; that is, if excess 
of rage and nervous irritability will allow him to reason at all.” “You 
have merely given Locke’s definition of lunacy, as opposed to idiocy; 
but you can’t forget,” I replied, with a sigh, ‘* what he says also con- 
cerning the transitory nature of our ideas; when after remarking that 
they are like the tombs to which we are hastening, where although the 
brass and the marble remain, yet the imagery is defaced by time, and 
the inscriptions moulder away: he further observes that the flames of a 
fever—of a fever, Doctor—will in a few days calcine to dust and con- 
fusion, all those ideas which seemed as lasting as if graven on marble.” 
There was a momentary silence, for we both felt sad. ‘* You do not 
consider me delirious now?” “By no means; and let us trust that afew 
days will restore you, by strict attention and ”? Amen! be that as 
God will; but now, Doctor, sit down and listen.”” I closed my eyes, 
and related with a faltering voice, and, it must be confessed, with a 
trembling heart, every circumstance of my strange adventure, stealing a 
glance from time to time at DrG , to ascertain how he received and 
regarded the tale of horrour. He listened with deep attention, and with 
an anxious and afflicted countenance ; for it was evident even to me, that 
he still considered me delirious, and in fact bordering on insanity. I 
thought so myself. From time to time he placed his hand on my fore- 
head, felt my pulse, and then meditated in doubt and hesitation. When 
I had fairly concluded, he rose again, felt my head and pulse, looked 
into the pupils of my eyes—made some trifling observations about men- 
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tal delusions—enquired if I felt throbbing pains or heat and weight in 
the head—and then walked to the window and stood for some moments 
leaning against the window sill, and gazing abstractedly out. I watched 
his countenance intently, therein to read my fate. Suddenly, whilst he 
was still gazing out, a Jight seemed to break upon him; his whole de- 
portment changed, he threw up the window and looked out—first up 
and then down, ran into the adjoining room, which was the one from 
which I had been taken, and I heard him throw up that window also ; 
and then he broke out into a sudden fit of loud and obstreperous laugh- 
ter. DrG laughed like no other person. It was first a ho-ho-ho 
in a deep bass, then he-he-he, four octaves higher; and then da capo. 
Nothing could be more ludicrous or more infectious than Dr G "8 
laughter ; his grotesque features were a very incarnation of fun, and his 
whole frame seemed to be converted into a vast risible muscle. But the 
laughter, though violent during the paroxysm, was merely momentary, 
and then all was as still as the lull after an earthquake : it was a species 
of interjectional cachination, as sudden, as forcible, and as rapid as the 
escape of steam from a safety valve: in fact, a ludicrous idea converted 
him into a boiler under high pressure, and if his mouth had been closed 
hermetically, he would, to a moral certainty, have been blown to pieces. 
He returned shaking most convulsively. ‘‘ Ho-ho-ho! my dear youth! 
he-he-he ! eureka, eureka, I have found it, I have found the ghost—ho- 
ho-ho! he-he-he! and we will forthwith consign it to the Red Sea—ho- 
he!”” *'This may be all d—d good, Dr G ,”’ I replied, waxing cho- 
leric ; ‘* you are perfectly at liberty to disbelieve what is scarcely credi- 
ble, and beyond the common course of nature; but to laugh, sir, to 
laugh at a sick person—a patient—is that the way to cure him? is that 
the way to reason off the delusion, if delusion it be? for shame, sir, 
leave me—it is unfeeling, ungentlemanly.”’ ‘‘ Very well, my good 
youth, vastly well—ho-ho-ho! he-he-he! Rise, rise,” he said, dragging 
me by the arm out of bed, ‘rise and be convinced—conviction is better 
than drugs—“‘principris obsta sero medicina paratur’’—ho-ho-ho! he- 
he-he!’’ ** You confounded old quack!” I stormed, now, in a rage, and 
vainly struggling with his strength—but the contest was useless, he drag- 
ged me to the window, forced me upon a chair, and grasping my shirt 
tight, indicated with his finger first up and then down, then came another 
explosion. ‘‘ Ho-ho-ho! he-he-he! Ghost indeed! breeks to wit! ho-he!”’ 
Mechanically my eyes followed the direction pointed out. Projecting 
from a window immediately above me, and on one side, was a stout pole 
retained in its place by the sash being closed down upon it; suspended 
from the pole was that part of a man’s habiliments which have been 
termed “inexpressibles,”” hung out to dry and bleach. It was a breezy 
morning, and the wind occasionally puffed out the cloth as if the nether 
man of the owner had been incased therein, except that certain latitudes 
about the equatorial regions were more plump and rotund than is wont, 
As the pole swayed about in its unsteady holding, a peculiarly harsh grat- 
ing and unpleasant sound was given forth. I was convinced, and a weight 
like that of a nightmare was taken from my bosom. I looked down, 
and there in the area beneath the very window of the room I had occu- 
pied, was asimilar pole, and near it the redoubted form of the headless 
highlander—it was in truth nothing save a tartan jacket and pair of 
trowsers pinned together, with a xed worsted comforter attached to the 
upper part of the jacket. ‘The rest may be conceived, and how 1 joined 
DrG in a hearty laugh, and how, when Aunt Janet’s step was 
heard approaching, le was begged to be silent to her about the ghost. 
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“Mum, my dear boy, mum!—'t is over now—ho-he! and I am as grave 
as AEsculapius.’’ ‘* Mistress Janet,’”’ he continued, with the most amus- 
ing gravity, ‘‘your nephew has told me how he received the bruise 
which occurred this morning; the person who lodges in the Flat above 
his room”’—*‘A poor bit painter bodie,” interrupted Aunt Janet-—“The 
painter, my good madam, or the painter’s wife, or the painter’s domes- 
tic, we may presume, had washed his clothes, and hung them out on a 
pole to dry ; the windiness of the night caused the pole to jar and make 
a noise, which was a very antidote to sleep—on which our patient arose 
to pull down the pole and remove the nuisance—in attempting to do 
this, the pole fell on his head, et voila la farce finie—the dresses and 
decorations lie still in the area—beneath the window you may see them.” 
Aunt Janet, after sundry irrelevant demonstrations of affection, went to 
the window, and having satisfied herself of the identity of the corpus 
delecti, retired to visit the poor bit painter bodie with her vengeance. 
DrG dressed my wound and departed—the last sound I heard, as 
he was closing the door, was a sort of undertoned monologue, ‘Good 
story for Brewster—hem! witches, warlocks, ghosts, goblins—all d—d 
humbug!’ It was the first time I had heard Dr G swear. 








THE SON OF GENIUS. 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 


*T was summer evening, and the blue blest sky, 

In rosiest beauty, hung o’er land and sea, 

And, to the poet’s visionary eye, 

Burned with light gushing from eternity; ; 

Heaven’s sweet bland airs breathed o’er his pallid brow, 

As, rapt and spellbound, on the scene below, 

His haunt of thought, he gazed in lone delight, 

Watching the ‘alobew shadows as they fell 

O’er rivers blue and isles in green bedight, 

Till night’s deep gloom obscured the scenes he loved so well. 


But vain is beauty when the bosom bleeds 

In silent agony of untold woe; . 

Nought of fair forms the withering spirit heeds— 
Sight, feeling, sound are mockeries; deep griefs grow 
Deeper amid the madness of men’s mirth, 

And sorrow veils the loveliest realms of earth, 

E’en in our youth, with the heart’s midnight—all 
Seems cold and hollow in the ways ofmen, 

And the dark spirit wears aliving pall 

Of deathless Death—it ne’er can smile again. 


And oh! to wear, amid the world’s rude throng, 
The look that hides a worn and weary heart! 

To feel the workings of redeemless wrong — 

And lose the rapture which high thoughts impart! 
Smiles on the lip—tears in the quivering eye— 
This is the spirit’s matchless agony! 

Hope crowns the brow—despair corrodes the soul! 
Oh, why to man are all earth’s sorrows given, 
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The myriad woes that mock at man’s controul, 
But from earth’s gloom to lift his soul to heaven? 


The glorious beings of his earlier thought 

Had from the young bard passed away, and now 
He wept o’erall his mighty mind had wrought, 
And the heart’s darkness gloomed along his brow, 
And fearful forms appeared, and bade him look 
Upon their ghastly aspects—and he took 

The terrours of their wild and withering eyes 
E’en to his bosom’s core, and o’er him came 

That deep cold solitude of heart which tries 

The spirit in its martyrdom of fame. 


He saw not—heard not—recked not of the crowd, 
That passed, in pomp and mirth, on either hand; 
His spirit writhed within a shuddering shroud, 
And o’er him Genius waved his mighty wand. 
Genius! the child of heaven—a god of earth! 
Despair and Death forever give thee birth, 

Thou Angel Heir whose heritage is pain— 
Whose rapture, anguish and all countless woes— 
Whose only pleasure, sorrow’s mournful strain— 
Whose only hope, this being’s early close! 


Earth’s charms availed not; sadness in him grew 
Devouring passion, ‘till it sunk in gloom; 

Time o’er his bosom poured its poison dew, 

And Death called on him from the yawning tomb— 
Stretch’d forth his skeleton arm, and beckoned on 
The suffering soul whose meteor course was done— 
Rising in glory and the pride of fame, 

Soaring in beauty on its starry way, 

Then bursting o’er the ruins of a name— 

The brief, wild vision of a stormy day! 


There was no beauty in this world to him, 

No charm, no hope, no solace, for the light 

Of love was quenched, and passion’s eye was dim, 

And not a star studded the black waste of night! 

Then knelt the poet in his loneliness, 

With none to share or soothe, to hear or bless, 

And poured his thoughts before the throne of God; 
“Farner! thou knowest all—deeds, thoughts unborn— 
Woes, struggles, trials spring not from the sod, 

And Txov wilt not thy child leave all forlorn.” 


But nought from hearts most harrowed can expel 
The fear of Death; it is not weal or woe, 

That withers the wrought spirit—heaven nor hell; 
It is that boundless void, that gulf below 
Thought’s fathoming—that ocean deep of gloom, 
Which hangs forever o’er the unknown tomb; 

No eye can pierce—no mortal mind uafold— 
Hopes, fears and passions and all human powers 
Perish before the mystery untold, 

Searching in vain for Eden's holy bowers. 


The lonely Bard—tife’s best affections gone— 
Its charities of Youth and hopes of Fame, 
Brooded o’er wrongs and ills and woes alone, 
*Till his soul kindled into meteor flame; 
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Then in the wild light of his bosom’s shrine 
Appeared a Form, majestic and divine ; 
Mysterious greatness gleamed along his brow, 
Awe dwelt around—his voice was like the sea’s; 
His eye illumed all heaven in its sweet glow, 
As thus he did reveal the spirit’s mysteries. 


‘‘ Heavenborn, yet earthbound ! thou, that dost commune 
With the Ethereal in the noon of night, 

When streams, meandering, purl beneath the moon, 

And earth from Heaven drinks beauty and delight ; 

Not in the common path with common men, 

Who riot in the satyr’s noisome den, 

Canst thou consort, who wast not formed to dwell 

With the abased and servile, and partake 

The gross joys of the earthly: to thee, hell 

Their heaven would be—their mirth, the torture of the stake. 


“Thy pride hath been in the mind’s might, and fame 
Is thy thought’s guide, not guerdon ; thou hast striven, 
In poisoned air, to win and wear a name 

Which to the Immortals may alone be given ; 

But Hate hath shed its bitterness around 

Thy realm’s fair borders, and the Holy Ground 

Of Thought; and watchings thou no more canst bear, 
And visions, the inspired alone can see, 

Have left thee shipwrecked mid thy foes, who wear 
Thy crown, exulting o’er thy ruthless destiny. 


“Yet never, Bard! but by thine own free will, 
Can they become thy conquerors; thou art, 

In time, thine own great master, and mayst still 
Wield all the blest affections of the heart ; 

Dim not the holy light that glows within, 

Infect not genius with thy foemen’s sin! 

Pass o’er them—canst thou win thy just applause 
Without Fame’s poisoned chalice! or inhale 
Incense in deserts? In a lofty cause 

The world will crown thee with a wreath of bale. 


“ But shouldst thou bask in Glory’s gorgeous light, 
Canst thou compact with Death to waft thy praise? 
Or hope to hear, amid sepulchral night, 

The voice of Fame that charmed thy mortal days? 
Can thought revive the dust that it resume 

Its wonted form, or mind again illume 

Scenes of past triumph—triumph in the breath 

Of man, who, ere an hour’s returnless flight, 

May lie, the victim of remorseless Death, 

And corse, name, image sink to everlasting night! 


** Yet thou must soar—thy birth-home is on high,— 
Thou canst not grope and grovel with the horde; 
Thou breath’st the air of heaven in every sigh 
From thy pierced bosom o’er a bad world poured ! 
Ne’er art thou blest save when, the world forgot, 
Thou feel’st thy own divinity: thy lot, 

Humbled on earth, is holy and sublime 

With angels and winged Glories at the hour 

Of inspiration, when thy soul can climb 

Heaven’s gate and hail each spirit in his bower. 
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But less for men’s applause, more for thine own 
Toil, strive and pant amid the Babel throng; 

Give not to Karth God’s gifts, nor from the throne 
Of the Mind’s Beauty and the Mount of Song 
Descend to worship idols—ne’er depart 

From the bright pathway of the human heart! 
Despair not of thy meed! though dark the hour 

Of disappointment, put the armour on 

Of Mind unawed and dreadless, and thy power 
Shall thrill men’s hearts when centuries are gone?” 


The deep voice ceased—the phantom fled—but joy 

Came o’er the poet from the holiest sky ; 

Hope, like a sunbow, in its beauty bent 

O’er his dark spirit, wrapping it in light, 

And, as he gazed on midnight’s firmament, 

The Dreams of Youth came down on the swift wings of Night. 


THE TROUBADOURS OF LANGE D’OC. 


Tue literature of an age and nation is indicative of popular feelings 
and national prejudices. Upon the timeworn page, the images of the 
thoughts, the passions and partialities of men of other days are shadow- 
ed forth: the spirit of another generation is there unveiled, and the record 
of ancient times spread before us. When we lay our hands upon the 
neglected volume of antiquity, we feel that we have placed them upon 
the portal of past years; and when we open its pages, that we have 
opened the sepulchre of genius buried and forgotten. ‘The mind has 
invested antiquity with a kind of awe and veneration ; and has ever held 
it as something holy, which we could not touch without holy and 
chastened feelings. In the heroic ages of chivalry, men had ‘high 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy.” 

The spirit of poetry had breathed into their bosoms a tone of high 
minded pride and elevated feeling, which broke out upon the inspired 
page, and still echoes melodiously to the mind’s ear. They came 
around the poetic fountain in its natural purity, and drank of the crys- 
tal waters, that in winding along, through a series of years, to our 
own time, have crept through dark places, and among poisonous weeds. 
Hence, in the poetry of antiquity, there exists that natural simplicity 
and beautiful imagery of thought, which are so seldom found together 
in modern poetry. And, therefore, many celebrated authors have direct- 
ed the poetic fancy to the study of ancient letters, and many of the 
most eminent English bards have, themselves, turned back upon the 
stream of time, and become literary antiquaries. From the old poets 
they have gathered plumes “‘ to imp the wings of the highflying mind,” 
and have mingled the beautiful hues, that were decaying in the twilight 
of antiquity, with the morning light of their own intellects. In their 
love for ancient relics, they have eagerly watched the ebb and flow of 
the tide of literature, like men who have seen the mournful shipwreck 
from the shore, and are waiting for the tide to come in with the remnant 
of the shattered bark. ‘The greatest geniuses have drunk of the ne- 
glected springs and mossgrown fountains of antiquity, and have sat 
down in the shadow of the venerable branches that hung over their 
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waters. Nor can the poets of our own time pass by these at a distance, 
without danger of falling into that degeneracy of thought and language, 
so prevalent at the present day, and, doubtless, originating in part from 
this neglect. It is by the influence of ancient writers, and the spiritual 
agency of their works, that the imagination is strengthened and directed, 
and the taste improved, purified, and chastened. 

“ Thither, as to their fountains, other stars 

Repair, and in their urns draw golden light.” 


The more we reflect upon the influence of poetry on the morals and 
manners of an age, the more we regret that the French have possessed 
so little national pride with regard to their ancient national literature. 
Very few specimens of the original romance tongue have reached our 
days, until after the lapse of three or four centuries from the time when 
this language was first spoken in France, it became divided into the 
Langue d’Oil, and the Lange d’Oc, or what are now called the 
French and Provengal dialects. Of these languages, (which, though in 
reality corruptions of the Latin, were no longer considered as such, 
having received something of a national character,) the Provencal was 
soonest adapted to the numbers and melody of poetry ; and the wreck 
of this ancient literature, that has floated down to us upon the current of 
years, gives us some idea of its original beavty. In the twilight and 
superstition of the middle age, a taste for romance and the marvellous 
sprang up, the first fruits of which were the old ‘Tudesque legends that 
have long since perished. When the Gothic scalds had prepared the 
way for the introduction of Arabian fictions into Europe, literature fol- 
lowed towards the west in the footsteps of empire, and spread gradually 
over that territory, where the march of power had preceded it. The 
artificial beauties of these oriental fictions were remodelled and im- 
proved by the Troubadours of Provence, until the eleventh century, 
when they all centered in the ideal history of Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table, by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Turpin’s fabulous 
narration of the expulsion of the Saracens from Spain, which became 
the groundwork of the legends of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers. 

In the history of ancient French literature, the middle of the four- 
teenth century forms a beautiful wra. It was at this period that the 
poetry and reputation of the ‘T'roubadours, who had been known and 
celebrated from the commencement of the twelfth century, were at 
their meridian, and their songs became the wonder and imitation of 
the neighbouring dynasties of Lange d’Oc, Piedmont, and Picardy. 
Here the first fountains of those old metrical romances, which were 
the admiration of Europe during the gloom of the middle age, gushed 
forth. The songs of the 'Troubadours had kindled among the Italian 
poets an emulation to imitate and excel:—it was from this imitation 
that Petrarch and Dante derived much of their excellence,—the tender- 
ness of the one and elevated sentiment of the other germinated from the 
same root. ‘This the Italian writers themselves acknowledge, and it is 
saying much for Troubadour poetry. In the character of the poet of 
Vaucluse, the light and shade of enthusiasm and melancholy are 
beautifully blended together. ‘The purity and constancy of his love, 
and the pathetic record he has left of it, are sufficient proofs that genius 
had harmonized his feelings so exquisitely, as to make them vibrate 
with the slightest impulse. His devotion for Laura, the daughter of Au- 
debert de Nove, Syndic of Avignon, which cheered the melancholy twi- 
light of a long series of years, continued even when the hand of time 
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had defaced the beauty which caused it, and after her death became 
refined to a kind of adoration, that long survived her grave. Originality 
was not the principal and distinguishing characteristic of the poetry of 
Petrarch. ‘Though he had an eye that saw, and a heart that felt nature, 
yet he had not a hand to copy her, but charmed with the melody and 
beauty of Provencal poetry, he chose rather to draw from this fountain 
than from that of his own imagination. ‘To this we may attribute the 
graceful elegance of his style, though its correctness may more na- 
turally be traced to the study of Latin models, and especially to the 
Mantuan Bard. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, the writings of Dante gave a 
fresh and vigorous impulse to the genius and literature of Italy. 
Though the earliest essays of Italian poetry, now extant, are a few 
fragments of Ciullo d’Aleamo, a Sicilian, who wrote before the year 
1200, yet Dante may justly be called the father of the literature of 
his country. In all his writings are found the beautiful traces of a su- 
preme intellect, and the light of genius shines out from every page, 
mellowed, but not darkened by the shadows of his wrongs. ‘There is 
a union of simplicity, elegance and energy in his style; a graceful and 
natural sublimity, and that peculiar melody, which the Tuscan poets 
caught from the Provenealists and the Sicilians. ‘There is, too, some- 
thing vigorous and ennobling in his train of thought, though the morals 
of an age, that did not reject the impiety and obscenity of Boccace’s 
Decameron for the perfections of Passavanti and Villani, were so dege- 
nerate, that even Dante sometimes sinks into gross Jicentiousness. 

To say that the poetry of the Troubadours was not only panegyrized, 
but even imitated by these two eminent poets, is its greatest eulogy. 
Many modern writers have doubted whether the encomia bestowed 
by them were merited; but be this as it may, the talent and poetry 
of Provence gave a tone to the feelings and a spirit to the lite- 
rature of the dark ages, and were the harbingers of the dayspring 
that followed them. Let us not remove the laurel from the brows that 
can wear it so worthily. If we have anything to regret, it is that the 
French have prized their reputation so low, as to suffer the Red Rose 
of Provence to wither, and the hand of decay to waste the bud and the 
blossom. But such has been the apathy of their national pride, that 
the lyres of the Troubadours have hung for many centuries voiceless 
upon the willows, and their songs are now sought for more as the 
time-hallowed relics of antiquity, than as the works of the vigorous 
genius of a people, just emerging from the shadows and darkness of 
the middle age. Some efforts have, indeed, been made to preserve the 
remains of Provencal poetry, and the celebrated French antiquary, St 
Palage, spent many years of a laborious life in collecting manuscripts 
of the Troubadours, a part of which, together with memorials of the 
authors, was published by Millot. But these were the efforts of indi- 
viduals, and if a spirit of antiquarian research ever was awakened by 
them, it soon slept again. 

The precise birth-epoch of Troubadour literature is veiled in some 
obscurity. About the close of the tenth century, the Jongleurs, a band 
of itinerant lutanists, sprang up in Provence, and wandering throughout 
the realm, amused with their music the courts of the French nobi- 
lity. The first capitulary of Aix-La-Chapelle mentions them as an 
unprincipled race of men, which account is confirmed by the history 
of their banishment under the sovereignty of Philip Augustus. With 
these the Troubadours were associated in the earliest part of their 
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career; and hence it seems probable, that they did not, like the ancient 
Grecian minstrels recite their own poems, but composed for the songs 
and recitations of the Jongleurs. Although the exact period of their 
origin is undetermined, yet the Troubadours began to be universally 
celebrated about the commencement of the twelfth century, and their 
reputation did not decline until a long series of years had passed away. 
The close of the fourteenth century beheld their final extinction. 

Still greater obscurity envelopes the numbers of the Provengal poets. 
According to Jean de Nostre-Dame, there were but seventy-six of emi- 
nence. This estimate, however, appears to be very incorrect, since the 
lives of one hundred and forty-two have been published by Millot, 
with the names of many others, whose histories are not found upon re- 
cord. First among these is William, Count of Poitou, who died in 
the year 1126. Nor were they all natives of France, for besides the 
Emperor Frederick I., aking of Arragon, Rambold of Orange, a dauphin, 
and several counts, we find the names of Richard the Lionhearted, of 
England, Robert Grostead, and Savary de Mauleon. 

Love was the first theme of the Troubadours. As early as the year 
1180, the Courts of Love were established both in Provence and Pi- 
cardy, in which tribunals all questions of gallantry were decided. The 
origin of these courts may be traced to the high veneration then paid to 
beauty, and the lady-love of a chivalrous age. The reasons, or poetical 
arguments employed by the disputants, gave ample opportunity for the 
exercise of talent in sywentes or satires, and the moral fables for which 
the Troubadours were so celebrated, and led the way to the spiritual 
conversations of Cyrus and Clelia. It is to these institutions, that the 
French owe much of their characteristic courtesy, and, indeed, it is the 
opinion of Fontenelle, that Provengal poetry in general gave birth to 
their gallantry. 

When the corruptions, that gradually crept into the ancient system, 
had increased the power of the feudal barons to such an alarming de- 
gree as to endanger sovereignty itself, the princes of Europe resorted 
to the crusades as the best means of extinguishing the turbulence of the 
nobility, and sought to render all quiet at home, by giving a new di- 
rection to their unhallowed ambition. To rescue the holy sepulchre 
from the violation of infidel footsteps, to spread the banner of the cross 
over the tombs of the prophets, and to establish the Christian hierarchy 
in its ancient citadel, were objects well suited to engage the enthusiasm 
of an age, noted for papal superstition and religious zeal. The crusades 
produced a revolution in the taste and feelings of the west, that brought 
with it a revolution in literature. A change from pastoral sonnets to 
wild and romantic legends took place in the poetry of the Troubadours. 
The songs, that once pleased, pleased no longer, and the chords, that 
were tuned to the ecstacies of love, vibrated to chivalrous deeds and 
noble enterprise. Still the praise of beauty and its devotion continued 
as ardent as before, and the same spirit of gallantry that commissioned 
the knighterrant to tilt through the world, by its influence over the 
poetic mind, made him the hero of romance. But the spirit of cru- 
sading, which was so well suited to give an intellectual energy to the 
age and a fresh impulse to its literature, soon passed away. ‘The feu- 
dal barons returned to their ancient halls, the pride of nobility gathered 
strength anew, and it was not till after an obstinate struggle, that the in- 
dependent spirit of those days was brought to acknowledge its vassalage. 
Thus the whole fabric of the feudal system, that had been tottering for 
years, fell at length into ruins, and crushed the institution of knight- 
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errantry, that had generated beneath its shade. Enough, however, of 
chivalry remained in the world to cherish that love of hazardous enter- 
prise, which the crusaders had inspired. Hence, the literature of the 
age, which consisted of tales and records of the adventures of knights- 
errant, interwoven with the fictions of the poet’s own fancy, advanced 
with giant strides from one nation to another. Nothing was too won- 
derful for the credulity and superstition so prevalent during the dark 
ages, and the intellects of unlettered men received the wildest fictions 
and the grossest absurdities for the established truth of history. Such 
was the influence of chivalry upon literature. 

While the change we have referred to was yet going on in the litera- 
ture of the age, la gaie science, which was so universally and so enthu- 
siastically admired, passed into Italy and Spain. ‘The Spanish had long 
been possessed of the Arabian fictions, whose artificial beauty soon be- 
came mingled with Provencal poetry, and tinged the love songs and 
romances of the Troubadours. ‘The fabulous legends of the East were 
introduced into Spain, either at the time of the crusades, or at the emi- 
gration of the Saracens about the commencement of the ninth century. 
Yet the romance of the Cid Ruy Diaz, which has given so high a cha- 
racter to the ancient Spanish literature, breathes nothing of their effemi- 
nate spirit, but is purely Castilian. ‘This, which is doubtless the true 
history of the Cid and his expeditions against the Moors, though not 
wholly without fiction, is generally considered a production of the 
eleventh century. Yasso prefers the Armadis de Gaul, written by 
Vasco Lobenyra before the close of the thirteenth century, and proba- 
bly before the 'Troubadour’s refinements were introduced into the na- 
tional literature of Spain, to the best Provengal poem. But the more 
modern Spanish poetry, and especially their sentimental songs bear 
evident marks of their study and imitation of the Provenealists. From 
them the melancholy enthusiasm of Camoens, who was born of a 
Spanish family in Portugal and wrote the greater part of his songs in 
the Spanish language, learned to utter so passionately the feelings of 
love. In the fortunes of Petrarch and Camoens, and the circumstances 
of their attachments, there is a singular coincidence. Both admired, 
and devoted themselves to the study of the songs, and metrical legends 
of the Troubadours, and gathered, for their own laurels, many flowers 
that were fast withering away upon their graves. The accidental 
meeting of Petrarch with Laura, as she returned from her devotions in 
the Monastery of St Claire, is strikingly analogous to that of Camoens 
with Caterina de Ataide, at the Church of Christ’s Wounds, in Lisbon. 
Though neither gained the object of his tender and devoted passion, 
yet both lived to see the shadow of death pass over the form of beauty : 
and the touching and melancholy eloquence of their elegies, as they 
went on their way sorrowing, proves the ardour and delicacy of their 
love. 

The ancient days of Spain, as well as those of France, Germany, 
and England, can boast their ballads and legendary songs. These are 
streams issuing from the pure Castilian fountain, and which flowed 
out before its waters were polluted by the dregs of Moorish fiction. 
Modern writers impute to those relics of antiquity more of a noble and 
national character, than the compositions of those rude and illiterate 
ages generally possess, and the breathings of the free spirit of warlike 
men, that were struggling herd with the barbarity of their southern in- 
vaders. ‘The ancient songs and ballads of most countries, though 
justly considered the indexes of national feelings and partialities, excite 
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in us more interest as curious fragments of other years, that have 
escaped the hand of time, than as works of great and distinguishing 
beauties, beyond those of nature and simplicity. ‘They are such as 
better suit the vulgar ear, than the courts of the nobility, when the 
poetry that, like the Castilian, would cherish instead of quenching the 
flame of national pride, should be equally suited to each. In connec- 
tion with the subject of Spanish Jiterature, it may here be observed, 
that Mr Southey’s valuable Chronicle of the Cid gives much useful in- 
formation concerning the early Castilian writers, and those Spanish 
poets of the middle age, who composed in the Provengal dialect. To 
this we refer our readers. 

Though it is difficult, and perhaps impossible to designate any gene- 
ral causes of the revival of letters, yet the renovated study of civil 
jurisprudence was an active principle in awakening a spirit and love of 
literature. ‘The greater part of Western Europe had long been under 
the government of a compilation of laws, which was made from the 
Theodosian code, at the very commencement of the sixth century, by 
order of Alaric the Visigoth. This, however, was now superseded by 
the laws of Justinian, the era of whose reputation may be carried far 
back inte the twelfth century. ‘The schools of civil law, established at 
Bologna, excited a powerful influence in every direction, and as their 
fame increased throughout Europe, brought great numbers of students 
from all quarters. Similar institutions were soon established at Mo- 
dena and Mantua, by the zealous exertions of civilians, and the Roman 
law, according to the system of Justinian, was revived in the fief of 
Toulouse and the provinces of the south of France. A spirit of inquiry 
was thus spread over all Europe, and gave birth to that intellectual 
energy, which enabled men to throw off the mask and fetters of igno- 
rance, and come forth in the pursuits of literature with a noble ambi- 
tion. But the minds of men soon took a new direction, and the volumes 
of civil law were laid aside for the more alluring pages of metaphysics 
and philosophy. ‘To the illustrious Charlemagne belongs the honour of 
the first establishment of academical institutions, from which, in all proba- 
bility, germinated those ancient systems of science, which have long ago 
withered away beneath the sun of modern days. Yet ere this venerable 
tree, which the genius of an individual had planted and cultivated, fell 
in its old age, men came and sat beneath its shade and partook of its 
fruit. It was for the establishment of these schools that instructors from 
foreign courts assembled around Charlemagne, and the zeal which he 
possessed was so far from growing cold in the bosoms of his successors, 
that the ninth century beheld the foundations of academies laid in Lyons, 
Cowes, and other places of note. Nor was there less of enthusiasm 
kindled among the champions of the cross, nor less of dispute in re- 
ligion. But when the genius, that was within the pale of the church, 
began to exhibit itself in sectarian controversies, and metaphysical sub- 
tleties had crept into the investigation of holy things, the veneration due 
to religion was forgotten, and theology as a science became merely 
speculative. 

However the disputes of schismatics may have influenced the morality 
of these ages, yet by producing a habitude of mental discipline, they 
rapidly advanced the revival of letters. As intellectual strength 
dually unfolded itself, the genius of enterprising men soared on we 
timorous wings, and rose daily higher and higher in its flights. An 
ample field for the exertion of intellect lay rich and uncultivated before 
them, and harvest time awaited them with a plentiful horn. Hence 
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the enthusiasm with which a zealous multitude embraced the bold theories 
of Abelard, became pilgrims to the wilderness, and through the monastery 
of Paraclete, and hence that love of literature, which began with a few, 
was now so universal, their rivalries so great, and the ambitious desire 
that a halo of literary glory should encircle their brows, so active and 
vigorous a principle with mankind. 

But perhaps the greatest cause of the renovation of literature was the 
developing of language, and the formation of rational dialects from the 
corruptions of the Latin. To the subject of the Romance tongue, which 
was spoken in the dynasties of France, we have already referred, and 
have mentioned its division into the French and Proveneal. In giving 
that delivery and refinement to the latter, which adapted it so well to 
the beauty and harmony of versification, and thus rendered it so instru- 
mental in producing the revival of literature in Europe, the Troubadours 
exerted a powerful agency. As the fabled lute of the Egyptian Mem- 
non hailed the advent of the natural morning, so, when the morning of 
science dawned upon a benighted age, the shells of the Troubadours 
sounded to the impulse of its first rays. To these the Italians soon 
joined the music of the language, and Provencal poetry was first culti- 
vated in Spain, when the kings of Arragon became by alliance counts 
of Provence. Raymond, count of Toulouse, was the patron of the 
Troubadours, and the bloody crusade undertaken by the papal world 
against the Albigenses, who also claimed the shelter of his authority, 
was the commencement of a series of misfortunes, which resulted in 
their final extinction. Their decline, being thus begun, was accelerated 
by the removal of their patrons, the Counts of ‘Toulouse, to Naples, and 
their own crimes and degeneracy at length extinguished the flame 
which already quivered with its feebleness. Great exertions were made 
by individuals to preserve the reputation of Provengal poetry as it faded 
fast away, and the Floral Games of ‘Toulouse shed a lustre upon the 
decay of that science which they were established to preserve. Les 
Jeux Floreaux were instituted by seven Troubadours of high birth at 
Toulouse, who endeavoured to keep alive the universal enthusiasm for 
poetry that once existed, and to excite a zealous circulation by bestow- 
ing a golden violet as the reward of poetic merit. By the generosity 
of Clemence d’Isaure, the Rose and Elegantine were added, and dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV. the French Chancellor directed the institu- 
tion, which in all probability is still in existence, and awarded the 
Amaranth of Gold. But the sun of the Troubadours had passed its 
meridian, it was hastening toward the west and soon went down forever. 

The history of these fathers of modern literature is a melancholy re- 
cord of human prosperity, frailty, and transgression. By the delicate 
touches of their poetry, they harmonized the feelings of a rude and illite- 
rate age, smoothed the austere features of chivalry, and by increasing 
the veneration for beauty, brightened the chastity and devotion of love. 
It is an opinion, to which many writers have given countenance, that 
the love of the Troubadours was but a feigned, ideal passion. But 
whatever other charges we bring against them, it is hard to accuse them 
of insincerity in that, upon which is founded their pride and enthusiasm. 
There is scarcely a page in their history that has not recorded the me- 
lancholy effect of slighted affection upon the minds of those whose 
feelings were made delicate and acutely sensitive by the agency of love 
and poetry. Audemur de Provence, and the gallant knight Guillime 
d’Adhemar were martyrs to love. From the influences of the same 
passion, Pierre Vidal became a madman, and Richard Barbesieux and 
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Pierre Rogiers renounced the allurements and the vanities of the world 
and wept in solitude over their withered hopes. Le Monge des Isles 
d’Or says that Albertet de Sisterore died of grief at Tarascon, on account 
of an unfortunate attachment to the Marchioness of Malespiere, the 
most accomplished lady of Provence. The following is a short extract 
from a sonnet, which was written by him and sent to her a short time 
previous to his death. 


Mais comma faray yen mas amours caras 
My poder desportar d’aquest affection, 
Car certes yen endury en esta passion, 
In vous ingratament, moutas doulours amaras. 


Joy of my heart! whence hath my spirit power 
To check the impulse of celestial love? 
Still my devoted passion is above 
The frailty of my reason, though no hour 
Shall bring the wish’d return, nor seal the welcome dower. 


There seems frequently to have been something fanciful and visionary 
in the loves of the ‘Troubadours, and Geoffrey Rudel died from the 
violence of a singular passion which he entertained for the Countess 
of Tripoli, whom he never saw until, when upon his death bed, she 
held his dying hand. 

On the decline of these poets the mind indulges in unwelcome reflec- 
tions. We are unwilling to think, that love with them could degene- 
rate to licentious gallantry, and that the breath of passion should waste 
the flame it kindled when pure. Yet the hand of crime set the last seal 
upon their destiny, and drew their wayfaring to a close. Many have 
censured, as too severe, the exercise of regal authority against a race of 
men whose love had been fostered into licentiousness by the smiles and 
caresses of beauty. But however this may be, their lyres were broken 
in an evil hour, and when morning looked upon the wreck which the 
tempest of superstition and barbarism had left, no longer were heard 
the music and song that had sounded through the twilight, and ushered 
im the dayspring. 

H. W. L. 


CANONCHET. 


By AuBert G. GREENE. 


(Tue early history of New England contains no narrative of deeper 
interest than the story of the brave and unfortunate Canonchet, the 
‘Great Sachem” of the Narragansetts, and the last who exercised ac- 
tual supremacy over that powerful tribe. He was the son of Miantono- 
mi, the noble and generous friend of Roger Williams, and the protector 
of the infant colony at Providence. Miantonomi had been defeated and 
captured by the Sachem of the Mohegans, who has been well described 
as the ‘‘ Cannibal Uncas ;”’ and after the ceremony of a trial before the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies, was, by their order, delivered 
to his captor to be put to death; and was, by the latter, murdered in 
cold blood. At his father’s death, Canonchet became by inheritance 
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Chief Sachem of the tribe, and held that station at the time of the cele- 
brated battle between them-and the Whites, familiarly known as ‘* The 
Great Swamp Fight.” ‘This desperate conflict occurred in December, 
1675, on a spot within the present town of South Kingston, in Rhode 
Island, and was long sustained on both sides with terrible energy and 
great loss of life. ‘The fort, occupied by the Indians, contained a great 
number of cabins, (probably five or six hundred) which had been 
erected as a shelter for their women and children, and as places of de- 
posit for their entire stock of provisions for the winter. During the 
battle, the cabins were fired; many of the wounded, and of the women 
and children perished in the flames, and the whole of the corn and other 
stores of the tribe was utterly destroyed. ‘Their defeat was dishearten- 
ing and irretrievable. They lingered through the remainder of the 
winter; and, in the April following, Canonchet, having rallied the rem- 
nant of his broken forces in a distant part of his territory, intended there 
to commence a new plantation. The distressing circumstances, arising 
from these events, induced him, soon after this removal, to engage per- 
sonally in a daring and romantic expedition to procure means of relief 
for his suffering followers. ‘That expedition resulted in his death. 
He was intercepted and seized by the whites—delivered to the Mohe- 
gan Sachem, Oneco, the son of his father’s murderer, and by him put 
to death, by order of the English captors. The last scenes of his life 
form the subject of the following imperfect sketch. 

In the variety of incident contained in the whole record of Greek or 
Roman heroism, there is not amore noble picture of high and unbend- 
ing honour, of stern, enduring firmness, of proud elevation of soul, 
than was exhibited during the last hours of this ‘‘ untaught savage.”” His 
character has already given beauty to the page of the historian; and it 
will, in future time, furnish to the poet who can fully comprehend and 
delineate it, a rich and inspiring theme. 

To those who are fully acquainted with the historical narrative on 
which the following poem is founded, it perhaps need not be said, that 
the most characteristic expressions in the language which, in the latter, 
is attributed to its hero, are words which are recorded as having been 
actually uttered by him. These are given as literally as it was possi- 
ble to give them in a metrical composition. ] 


The last great battle had been fought, With wasting strength till they had 


The fatal strife was o’er, found 
And the haughty Narragansett power A resting place at last. 
Had sunk to rise no more. 
' . And th dt i 
The bravest warriors of the tribe "The naniaher mdr) — mm 
In death were cold and low, In sad and sorrowful debate, 


And its proud hopes and gathered — Qnce more were gathered then. 


might 
Hed perished at a blow. Long had they sat ; the winter night 


' as drawing to its close 
fay err pm cee When in the po Past their noble chief, 
Had left their spoiled and wasted land he young Canonchet, rose. 
Another home to seek. 


“ Fathers ! I’ve listened to your talk ; 
Through forests heaped with drifted Your words are good,”—he said : 
snow, * But words of counsel will not give 
That weary band had passed, My hungry people bread. 
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“ Our women cry aloud for food, 
I hear them night and morn, 

And in our baskets there is not 
A single ear of corn. 


“‘ We have no seed to plant the ground 
Around our cabins here ; 

How shall my famished people live 
Through all the coming year ? 


“ Fathers !—before the sun shall rise, 
Canonchet must be gone, 

To ask the Wampanoags to give 
His starving people corn. 


“The English warriors are before, 
The Pequots are behind ; 

But the Great Spirit, for his feet, 
A ready path will find.” 


The word was said; the Council rose; 
And ere the morrow’s dawn, 
Upon his brave and daring task 
he youthful chief had gone: 


And with quick eye and heedful step 
Throughout the toilsome day 

Kept, through the pathless wilderness, 
His solitary way. 


At length in view, beside his path 
A friendly cabin rose ; 

And there he entered wearily, 
For shelter and repose. 


But scarcely had a watch been set 
His resting place around, 

When from the hill, above, was heard 
A low and warning sound: 


And then a shout—a rush of feet— 
A wild and hurried ery— 

“The bloodhounds are upon the track— 
The English foe is nigh!” 


He heard that sound, that cry—and 
like 
A lion from his den, 
Made with a giant’s strength his way 
Through a host of armed men. 


Then came the word for hot pursuit, 
The answer quick and short, 
The dry leaves’ crash ‘neath the flying 
feet 
And the musket’s sharp report. 


He darts through the brushwood, he 
springs through the brake, 
The earth gives no sound to his 
tread ; 
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But whene’er for a instant he turns on 
his heel, 
His foremost pursuer is dead. 


Across the wide valley and o’er the 
steep hill, 
Like an arrow just loosed from the 
string, 
As if in the speed of his flight he would 
vie 
With the bullets around him that 
sing. 


His eye is on fire, every sinew is 
strained, 
His bosom is panting for breath ; 
But each time that the fire flashes forth 
from his gun, 
It carries a message of death. 


His foes are gathering fast behind— 
He feels his failing strength ; 

But onward strains, until he gains 
A river’s bank at length— 


Where the deep Seekonk’s winter 
stream, 
Like a cloud of feathery snow, 
From the waveworn edge of its riven 
cliffs, 
Rolls down to its bed below. 


The eager host rush wildly on— 
Where is the warrior—where? 
Beside the swollen river’s brink— 

Why stands he silent there ? 


With firm set foot and folded arms, 
He hears his coming foes ; 

But heedless hears the gathering crowd 
That fast around him close. 


“Now yield thee, Narragansett,” 
cried 
The youngest of the band; 
The eaptive slowly turned his head 
And proudly waved his hand. 


** You are a child ;—for war 
You are too young and weak : 

Go! let your chief or father come 
And I to him will speak.” 


Then silently he turns, to gaze 
With fixed, unmoving eyes, 
Where stained with blood and blacked 
with smoke, 
His useless musket lies. 


To seize their unresisting foe 
None yet among them dare, 
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For his proud bearing overawes 
The bravest spirit there. 


That he now stands within their grasp 
Can hardly gain belief: 

Is this Canonchet—can it be | 
The dreaded Indian Chief? 


“Tt is Canonchet that you see— 
Let every one come near ; 

And listen, that you all may know 
What brought the Sachem here. 


** You burned my people’s villages 
And quenched the fire with blood : 

My tribe were driven forth to starve, 
I sought to bring them food. 


“I came to find them corn to plant 
To save the wasting lives 

Of all my helpless, weak old men, 
Our children and our wives. 


“ Unhurt, I passed your warriors 
through, 
Your crowded warpaths passed, 
Until you tracked me to the bank 
Of this deep stream, at last. 


“I sprang among the hidden rocks, 
To gain the other side; 

I slipped—and with my gun, I fell, 
And sunk beneath the tide. 


“* Conanchet’s aim is very true— 
He can outrun the deer— 

And, to a Narragansett Chief, 
Who ever spoke of fear ? 


*¢ But when he found that he had wet 
The powder in his horn, 

His heart was like a rotten stick, 
And all its strength was gone. 


“ He had no hatchet in his belt, 
He could not fire his gun; 

Then he stood still—because he knew 
That his last fight was done. 


“The Narragansett bow is broke— 
The nation’s power is dust— 

Its Sachem stands a captive here— 
And you may do your worst. 


** All whom he loved are dead and 
gone— 
His people’s hour is nigh— 
Let all the white men load their guns ; 
Canonchet wants to die.”’ 


“ Thy prayer is vain: the punishment 
Our righteous laws decree 
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To rebels and to murderers, 
Must be the doom for thee. 


“Thou to the white man’s council fire, 
A prisoner, must repair ; 

And there thou must abide the fate 
Which justice will declare. 


But, send back now thy messengers, 
And let there forth be brought 

The Wampanoag fugitives 
Who thy protection sought : 


“‘ They were thy nation’s enemies ; 
Let them thy ransom be :— 
Deliver them into our hands, 
And thou again art free.” 


“ No—not one Wampanoag—no ! 
My promise shall not fail : 
Not one—no, nor the paring of 
A Wampanoag’s nail !” 


He threw a bitter glance of scorn 
Upon the throng around ; 

And stilled was every motion there, 
And hushed was every sound. 


“°T is good;—the Sachem then will 
die— 
He understands it all ; 
His spirit hears it and is glad:— 
He ’s ready when you call. 


“ He ’s glad, because he ll die before 
His heart grows soft and weak; 

Before he speaks a single word 
Which he ought not to speak. 


“ The Sachem does not want to talk; 
His answer you have heard : 

No white man, from Canonchet’s lips, 
Shall hear another word.” 


Around his tall and manly form, 
He wrapped his mantle then ; 
And with a proud and silent step, 
Went with those armed men. 


The third day, when the sun had set, 
The deed of guilt was o’er; 

And a cry of woe was borne along 
The Narragansett shore. 


Through the Narragansett land, a cry 
Of wailing and of pain 

Told that its Chief, by English hands, 
Was captured and was chin. 


He bore the trial and the doom, 
Scorn, insult, and the chain :— 

But no man, to his dying hour, 
E’er heard him speak again. 
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THE VICTIM BRIDE. 
A TALE OF THE OTRANTO SCHOOL. 


Tue midsummer day descended into a surging mass of clouds, which 
had gradually gathered on the western horizon, and its last rays, darting 
along the sable panoply of the tempest, threw over the cliffs, glens, and 
dingles of Monadnock mountain, and the picturesque scenery that en- 
vironed it, a pale yellow light as dubious and more melancholy than 
the yet distant nightshades. Fitful gusts of wind moaned in the caverns 
ofthe mountain witha hollow, dirgelike sound ; the forest sighed gloomily 
in the gale, under whose increasing violence the gigantic oak bowed 
gracefully, while its companions shook and trembled in trunk and branch ; 
the curling waves of the Lindorloon murmured drearily in response, and 
the last beam of the departing sun was seen tinging, as in mockery, the 
snowmantled height of Monadnock. Countless bevies of songsters 
abandoned their musical abodes and flew tremblingly into the dark re- 
cesses of the mountain; and, as they hurried on, threw many a fearful 
look on the turbid ocean of vapour that arose over the Heavens, and the 
groaning woods around them. Streams of vivid lightning speedily 
followed their flight, and the fires that flashed intensely bright amid the 
darkness, robing the whole concave in a vesture of meteoric flame, 
would have afforded to the view of undaunted souls a spectacle the most 
sublime. 

But the benighted traveller, who at this moment could be seen wind- 
ing his painful course along the southern side of the Monadnock cliffs, 
cherished other feelings than those which prompt the intrepid to watch 
and trace the arrowy path of the bolt, or listen to the reiterated howlings 
of the blast. ‘The impatience, with which he spurred on his wearied 
horse, betokened an anxiety for speed, which might have originated in 
a consciousness of his perilous situation, but which, the features of the 
youth too legibly told, sprung from some deep unexplained feeling 
within his breast. ‘The noble animal he bestrode, as if conscious of 
his master’s tremblings, strained every muscle and tendon for speed 
through the awful solitudes—avoiding, with a sagacity truly admirable, 
the entanglement of the forest—and thundering along the precipices, 
whose crags and defiles were horribly distinct to the traveller’s eye, as 
he was hurried on, with a step undeviating and unfaltering, though not 
unimpeded. 

The rolling thunder, flaring lightning, reverberating mountains, and 
wailing wilderness, presented terrific sights and sounds to the bewilder- 
ed traveller; furious animals, maddened by the horrours around, could 
be seen in the light of the burning heavens, bounding from cliff to cliff, 
while their yells made meet accompaniment io the deafening crash of 
the elemental explosions. ‘‘Oh! what a horrid scene!” cried the des- 
ponding youth, reining in his horse for a moment on one of the highest 
erags and gazing gloomily around him. ‘‘ Curse, curse on the artful 
villain, who delayed me from thy rescue, Rosalba! Thou art lost!” 
Plunging his rowels in the flanks of his panting steed, reckless of his 
course, and desperate in his exigency, he was borne away with a fearful 
rapidity, through the loneliest fastnesses and over the wildest tracks of 
that singularly wild and romantic mountain. The floods, that now 
poured mercilessly upon him, drenched his body froma head to foot ; but 
they quelled not the fires that burned in the depth "Of his bosom and 
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brain. Often he instinctively bowed to his saddlebow to avoid the 
depending boughs that overshadowed his path; often he strained his 
vision forward, as broad sheets of flame reddened the heavens, and re- 
vealed the objects that lay below, and as often he sunk back into his 
seat, groaning aloud in agony. ‘*’T is all in vain!” he murmured; 
‘* the bridal will be held, and she will be sacrificed ere I reach the yet 
faroff Hinsdale. Bound on, yell on!” he cried, as catamount and 
panther, wolf and fox, rushed by him, heeding not their prey amid the 
uproar of creation. ‘* Ye have not mortal feelings—no spirits to barb 
your hearts and agonize you to madness! Away, Bilbo,”’ he shouted to 
his horse ; “* your rider is destined to despair and death!” 

The echo of these words was still ringing in the woods around him, 
when the traveller felt a terrible shock, and a strong branch, penetrating 
the collar of his ridingcoat, lifted him from his horse and suspended 
him in air. ‘The next moment his faithful steed dashed headlong from 
the cliff, and was crushed to atoms by his tremendous fall. ‘The rapidity, 
with which this catastrophe occurred, for some minutes deprived the 
youth of all consciousness ; and time elapsed before his bewildered senses 
and agitated feelings bore any reference to the situation into which he 
was involuntarily thrown. When he did comprehend his disaster, all 
Janguage would fail in describing the preternatural agony that wrung 
and tortured his heart almost to insanity. In the writhings of his an- 
guish, he wrenched the bough that held him from its trunk, and fell 
with it upon the verge of the cliff; from which, in the transports of his 
suffering, he would have dashed himself, had he not been for a time 
unable to extricate the branch from his vesture. While disentangling 
this obstacle to his purpose, he had opportunity for a moment’s reflec- 
tion; and, when he had effectually liberated himself, fatigue and anguish 
of body and mind completely disabled him from any effort of despera- 
tion. He lay prostrate beneath the raging tempest, half conscious of 
some horrible occurrence, and delighted with the distant lightning, 
whose flashes played innoxiously among the rain-dropping foliage of 
the oak that towered in majesty above him, till an indescribably shrill 
and piercing voice rose louder than the storm, and sang the following 
words : 


When lightning plumes fringe the dark wing of the blast, 
And spirits are screaming the names of the dead ; 

When the heart, like the storm, o’er the deeds that are past, 
Sits brooding and scowling where it anguished and bled ; 


When the sky with its ocean of flame is above, 

And earth lies a hell of deep darkness below, 

When the voice cries for vengeance that once sighed for love, 
And the heart burns with hatred that melted in woe; 


°T is sweet, then, to sit on the cliffs dizzy verge, 
And weave a fire-wreath for a blood-vestured bride, 
To hear the night songs of the torrent’s wild surge, 
And dance with the demons on love’s purple tide. 


As the voice ceased, the lonely traveller’s blood chilled and froze 
with horrour uncontroulable. He started up in the giant power of 
terrour, and searched the gloomy forest around for the being from whose 
demon lips such sounds should flow. Nothing like a human shape was 
visible ; the re lightning flashed fainter and fainter, and finally 
left the world enV@loped in darkness almost palpable ; the thunder gra- 
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dually ceased, and the pattering raindrops on the trees alone interrupted 
the fearful stillness of the mountain. Not a solitary step, not a rustling 
leaf betokened living thing amid the deep desolation, by which the 
unfortunate youth was surrounded. ‘This horrid silence quite unman- 
ned him; and he fell, groaning bitterly, on the damp cold earth, utter- 
ing not a single wish ever to rise again. Dismayed and confounded by 
what he had heard ; abandoned by all that owned a human name ; baffled 
in the dearest delights of his soul ; despairing and dead to all motive for 
exertion, the wretched youth resigned himself to whatever evil thing 
should chance to effect the termination of his miserable existence. He 
Was not superstitious; but when that unearthly voice, amid the wild 
cliffs and tossing woods, rung on his ear in such startling notes ; when 
human form or human step was unseen and unheard around him, and 
the lightning ceased to flare so suddenly, and the thunder was heard no 
more ; he felt a thrill of irrepressible horrour, and submitting to its in- 
fluence, was soon lost in a stupor from which no sound could arouse 
him. Who would not have felt and acted as he did? Let philosophy 
dogmatize, reason ridicule, and religion execrate the idea of apparition- 
ary forms, and spiritual shapes and sepulchral voices ; let the hero laugh 
by his fireside, when the casements are closed, at the ghostborn terrours 
of the vulgar; but who would not hush his breath, quicken his pace, 
and glance his cautionary eye, when vassing alone the city of the dead ? 
Who would not have fallen, as did the traveller, on the earth, and for- 
gotten his fears in insensibility, when a voice, shriller than the gale, 
had pealed a witch song on his aching ear, and implicated the destruc- 
tion of all that was precious to his soul or lovely to his view? That 
lonely traveller, Grinnell Bedford, shared his feelings with all human- 
kind, who look abroad on life and comprehend its limits; who pierce 
into the future and are lost in eternity ! 

Midnight came ere Bedford awoke from the stupefaction of agonized 
nature, to all the wretchedness of consciousness and reality. A distant 
feeble light quivered mockingly among the volumes of darkness that 
rolled around him; and bewildered by gloomy dreams and gloomier 
realities, he closed his eyes while a cold shudder chilled his debilitated 
frame. The sullen echoes of mountain torrents, dashing into the rocky 
glens and gorges around, came mournfully on his ear, and superinduced 
such a mingled feeling of terrour and comfort, undefinable apprehension 
of evil, and confused persuasion of shelter, as would be alike incapable 
of reference and adequate understanding. Again he raised himself from 
his bed of forest leaves, at..t attempted to pierce the deep darkness that 
lowered around him: and, at this moment, the sudden flaring of the 
light gave him a transient view of his abode. It was an almost inter- 
minable cavern, arched by cragged rocks that in one place arose more 
than thirty feet from the floor, and in another descended within a few 
inches of it. ‘The rock impended over his head, and innumerable 
streams were heard pouring into the hollow sounding surges of the 
cavity. 

Except the fitfully flaring light there was not a vestige of human in- 
habitant; not a sound, save the monotonous roaring of the swollen 
floods, broke on the deep, prophetic stillness that reigned within the 
cave. ‘The light decreased and finally expired; and Grinnell threw 
himself back on his rocky couch with a despairing groan, whose echo 
returned on his ear with a force and strength that belonged rather to a 
heartwrung response. Startled by the sound, he listened intently and 
with overstrained anxiety to dispel the illusion, or ascertain the certainty ; 
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and horrour struggled with humanity when he heard a hollow groan, 
prolonged almost to suffocation, sound and resound in the notes of death 
along the precipices by which he was engirdled. Bedford sprung to 
his feet, but the darkness and the extinction of the groan left him no 
path to pursue, and nothing to guide him even if there had been one. 
The sound was not repeated; and Bedford stood transfixed in doubt 
and terrour, wholly unable to imagine any solution to his inexplicable 
situation. At that moment the light again flashed through the cave, and 
he beheld a sight which absolutely chilled his curdling blood. On the 
projection of a crag, over which a wide aperture admitted egress to 
one of the highest peaks of the Monadnock, around which hung clusters 
of ivy and nightshade, stood a tall emaciated form in female garb, hold- 
ing a torch in one hand, and a coiling serpent in the other. Her fea- 
tures, which seemed wrinkled and contorted into hideousness rather by 
uncontrouled passions than the deforming hand of time, still retained 
observable traces of former beauty ; and the wild fires of her maniac 
eye betrayed a spirit unformed by nature or education, for consort in 
caverns and converse with night-hags. 

Her long flaxen hair, which might have once curled in beautiful ring- 
lets around a countenance resplendent with the light of innocence and 
soul, and heart and love, or descended in profusion on a bosom as fair 
and as pure as the fairest and purest of virgin-kind, was tangled and 
matted with burrs and briars, in the midst of which dangled various-co- 
loured flowers, some fresh from the field, and some dropping their 
withered petals over her sallow neck and shoulders, making a most un- 
couth and fantastic assemblage. Her ragged habiliments were of all 
colours, shapes, and arrangements ; and around the whole was drawn 
a crimson mantle, fastened in front by a clasp studded with costly gems, 
that sparkled in the torchlight, like rays of the soul breaking through 
the darkness of insanity. Her small and once delicate arms and hands 
and lacerated feet were bare, except that the former were decorated 
most incongruously with bracelets and rings, and her ankles encircled 
with strings of pearls. ‘The wretched youth gazed on her in silence 
and in horrour, until he heard her voice. ‘The moment that voice re- 
peated its unearthly tones, he clasped his hands over the avenues of 
sound as if a demon spoke, and shuddered in every nerve of his con- 
vulsed and quaking frame. 

She sung, as before, and in the same shrill accents,—she seemed ad- 
dressing some invisible being above her, and her tone was exulting. 


Did ye note his fiend eye, He came o’er the hill, 
When he fell in despair ? And I saved him for death, 
The flame of the sky He crossed my high will— 
Grew faint in its glare. And my dirk hath no sheath ! 
Did ye mark his white cheek, He shall wed her in love, 
And the vivid spot there ? By the light of my eye; 
Did ye see his lip reek His caresses shall prove 
Like the snake’s in his lair ? That destruction is nigh. 


The figure seemed to speak of two persons in her incoherent address, 
and Grinnell soon found she spake too truly. When the last words 
passed her lips, she stood in her utmost altitude, with outstretched arms 
and upturned face, like one entranced in the superhuman excitation of 
anticipated triumph. ‘The flickering flame of the extended torch flared 
through the heavy festoons of ivy, that mantled the jutting crag, and 
displayed the vivid eyes, forked tongue, and changeful tessellated skin 
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of the serpent, which coiled harmlessly round the female’s arm ; while 
for a single moment she remained fixed, as if in expectation of a re- 
sponse to her maniac song. 

After apparently listening intensely for some reply to her invocation, 
an uncontroulable revulsion of feeling seized her ;—her features re- 
laxed from their rigidity, her eye lost its fire, her arms fell quickly to 
her side, and her form shrunk from its terrible dilatidn. She sunk 
upon the cliff in exhaustion as inexplicable as had been her excitement ; 
and, dropping the blazing torch among the wild vines below, she folded 
the serpent in her lap, and murmured in a low melancholy voice. 
‘* Art thou, indeed, my son ?”’ she said, pressing her head on the glitter- 
ing scales and yellow-ringed neck of the pampered reptile—* or art 
thou some wild thing that it ill beseems Juliette Bourdelay to caress. 
Oh! I am not what I was; for sadly work ungovernable passions in a 
female bosom. I lost my virtue and I lost my love—and I lost the be- 
loved fruit of my incontinence by some unholy fraud; and then there 
was a load on my heart, a burning appetite for revenge in my soul ; and 
then—wilt thou sting me !”’ she cried, as the serpent darted his malig- 
nant fangs towards her breast, ‘* wilt thow sting me, as all human vipers 
have done? Away, foul asp !’’ and she flung it from her with terrific 
force. ‘The reptile fell wounded and infuriated at the feet of Bedford, 
awaking the echoes of the cavern with its hissings, as it dragged its 
bruised body after the retreating youth. With a shriek, the maniac 
sprung from the overhanging crag, and seized the fanged pursuer ; then, 
wrapping her mantle around it, and placing it in one of the innumerable 
crevices of the cave, she folded her arms, and, leaning against the rock 
behind the blazing torch, fixed her wild eyes with a withering expres- 
sion on the form of Grinnell Bedford. Deprived of all power of articu- 
lation, shivering with terrour, and shuddering under the influence of 
apparitionary apprehension, the startled youth sunk down on one of the 
jutting prominences of the cavern, closing his eyes to avert the fearful 
object of vision, and shutting his ears to avoid the audience of sounds 
that seemed to impale every nerve and fibre. But no artificial deafness 
could withstand the shrillness of a voice, that, the hearer thought, would 
have roused the dead in their cerements. 

‘“* Grinnell Bedford !’’ shrieked the wretched, yet exulting female, 
who mingled the lucidness of facts and reminiscences with the fantastic 
imagery and incoherent ravings of passionate insanity, and who seemed 
to live, like foam on a billowy sea, a thing dark and ephemeral in itself 
—influenced and actuated by exterior powers. ‘* Grinnell Bedford ! 
arise and listen!’’ Impulsively and involuntarily, the despairing youth 
obeyed the despotic hest, and gazed on the rugged, channelled; yellow, 
and cadaverous features, which the broad flame of the torch distinctly 
disclosed to his appalled and fascinated view. ‘‘ Knowest thou me ?”’ 
said the same awful voice. 

‘Know thee? Heaven forbid !’’ yelled the horrified Bedford. 

‘* Then thou seest hell for the first time,’ responded the hag of the 
cave, with a dreadful laugh, which the ghastly solemnity and wild 
anguish of her look belied. 

*“* But .I have seen, and I do know thee, Grinnell Bedford! and 
I have served thee well, though little thanks I claim for all my 
pains. No, no—man is an accursed creature, and I would not abide 
the curse of his gratitude for liberation from all the fiery serpents, 
and cold worms—infernal shapes, and screaming fiends, that sting, 
and crawl, and haunt, and yell over and through my brain—my 
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brain !’? Some horrid remembrance seemed to prompt the frenzy 
into which she had risen; and, clasping her temples, she paced to and 
fro over the cavern, in pitiable agony. Bedford, in defiance of his hor- 
rour, felt the risings of a strange commisseration, and, to divert her 
agitating thoughts, as well as to fathom the mystery of his situation, 
he demanded, ‘* How do you know me? How came I here? Who or 
what are you ?”’ The female turned in all the wildness of her insane 
character, and said in a tone whose assumed and dreadful calmness 
froze the listener’s blood; ‘* Knows the lioness the hyena when she 
growls for food to satiate her whelps? Muse the desperate ever how a 
deed should be done? Tells not the eye the heart, the withered look 
the broken spirit, the skeleton form, despair? If ye need other answer, 
follow me.”’ Snatching the torch as she spoke, she glared a look of 
inexpressible significance on the transfixed youth, and, beckoning him 
to follow, with hurried steps led the way into the profpundest abysses 
of the subterranean passages. ‘The winding and mazy labyrinths of 
this buttressed castle of nature seemed almost interminable, and the 
damp vapours, that rolled forward as they advanced, hissing in the 
flaring light, and fringing it with a sulphurous hue, came over Bedford 
like exhalations from the sepulchre. He was often tempted to stop, 
and refuse unconditionally to advance another step ; but a deep, hollow 
groan still lured him on to the solution of some mysterious, horrible 
adventure. At last the female paused, and pointing to a mass of leaves 
in a deep cavity, replied to the beseeching look of Bedford in a voice 
that had lost its note of menacing command. ‘ ‘There lies your worst 
enemy—he, who, but for me, at this moment would have been the 
husband of Rosalba Montague.”’ ‘*O heavens !”’ cried Bedford, ** know 
you her?” ** Yea, truly do I know her, or Frederick Dalcho would 
not now lie there, in expiation of his perjuries, groaning his hypocritical 
prayers to that God who will never hear them. ‘The falsetongued 
villain! He—he it was, who, leagued with Rosalba’s father, a mer- 
cenary, lying wretch like himself, would have spoiled you of your 
choicest hope. I knew him well—no matter when or how; I warned 
the mocking Montague; | besought the innocent Rosalba, and she an- 
swered me by her tears; all in vain! ‘The bridal-night was approaching 
—all means had failed—this was the night—and some two hours be- 
fore you came, I met this gay coxcomb, Dalcho—this sycophantie 
fiend, careering on to the consummation of his crimes. Ay, on this 
mountain top I met the wretch, 


And my heart was in my scorching breath, 
And his breast became my dagger’s sheath.” 


“Did you kill him?” said Bedford, quickly. ‘And where is Ro- 
salba?’’ ‘* Awaiting the bridal, but the groom will not come. And 
the banquet and the ball, and the song and the wrong will all be lost, 
lost like all the hopes of Juliette Bourdelay ; but the time for vengeance 
is coming.” A withering smile flitted over her shrunken countenance, 
like a voleanic flash over the darkness of midnight, and she seized the 
arm of Bedford, saying, ‘‘ Come, look at the gayly apparelled bride- 
groom! No winding sheet shall stain his dainty person; such dress 
would ill become the saintly Dalcho!’’ Bedford recoiled in horrour, 
and the female, after much persuasion, relinquished her hold and ad- 
vanced alone to the dark mass in the distance. ‘* How fares the bride- 
groom? Ha! sleeps he even yet, and still without his bride? ’t is un- 


gallant, Dalcho! Awake, and tell me all thy dreams of holy things and 
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godly sights and sounds! Thou wilt not!’’ she cried, grasping the 
stiffening arm, and then, dropping it in scorn, she continued, ‘* Sweet 
visions be thine, for thou wilt torment the world no more with realities, 
methinks.”’ Bedford had embraced the opportunity and rushed far 
into the passage to avoid listening to such terrible questioning; but 
Juliette Bourdelay, whom at last he recollected to have met, wandering 
around the house of Montague when he was happy in the plighted af- 
fections of the beautiful Rosalba, and who had then preserved a silence 
wholly imperturbable, soon overtook his groping steps and led the way 
to the cell they had quitted. ‘* Now, listen to me,” said Juliette in her 
naturally melancholy and mellow voice, ‘‘ go, when the morning dawns, 
to your destination, you will obtain all that your heart can desire. Ask 
me no qustions—Rosalba is your own! ‘Tender me no thanks, or I shall 
curse you bitterly! When you are wedded, I shall be there! O my 
heart, my brain !’’ she cried, again relapsing into madness ; and, darting 
from the rock on which she rested, she clasped the serpent to her bosom 
as if it had been a babe, and murmuring, ‘‘my son, my son, yea! thou 
art my lovely boy !”’ rushed from the cave like a phantom unblest, leaving 
on the mind of Bedford a mingled impression of terrour and pity, rap- 
ture and agony, it would be impossible to comprehend or define. 
Abandonment to utter desolation, even when our only society is cal- 
culated to inspire unqualified horrour, brings with it something so illimi- 
tably fearful, so inane, and so overwhelming withal, that the mightiest 
minds have shrunk from that tremendous solitude of the heart, which 
hangs like a desert mountain on the companionless spirit. ‘Though the 
presence of Juliette filled him with dismay and terrour, yet her absence 
brought images of a darker and gloomier character on the desponding 
mind of Bedford; and he resolved, without much parley with the diffi- 
culties of his way, to attempt instantaneous liberation from his dark 
prisonhouse. Every trace of his visitor had vanished, and he was com- 
pelled to exert the sense of feeling alone in his exit from the cave. It 
would be sooth to tell, how he groped along the dripping rocks and 
passed fearful abysses by clinging firmly to the crannied cliffs and swing- 
ing himself cautiously over; how he was guided on by the more and 
more distinctly audible rush of the mountain streams and the mournful 
sighings of the forest above, while his spirit drooped and rose, as thought 
chased thought, enfeebling or invigorating his mind during his arduous 
toil; how he struggled at one time like a desperate man fiercely grap- 
pling with his mortal foe, and at another like a sanguine lover and noble- 
minded youth, as the rocks impeded his progress, or dimmed the view 
he had caught of an aperture, through which the firmament was seen in 
its purity and holiness, glowing with diamonds; but imagination ean 
easily supply the lack of graphic skill in such delineation, and there- 
fore, we simply relate that just as the first faint blushings of the sum- 
mer morn were painted in the laughing sky, Bedford emerged from the 
eave with such emotions as one in his situation would be disposed to 
indulge. ‘These had been for some time so absorbing that he had not 
noticed the loss of a golden chain with a peculiarly wrought ruby clasp, 
which his guardians (for he never knew aught of his parents) had en- 
joined him to wear invariably, averring that some important fact might 
be elucidated, if not revealed, by its possession » which chain had been 
disengaged from his neck in his struggle over the cliffs. Reanimated 
by the morning air, and buoyed up by invigorated hope, Bedford paused 
not for observation of the sloping dales, luxuriant fields, and emerald 
meadows that lay below him in their beauty, nor the tinted skies that 
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reposed in all the holy tranquillity of purity above ; but, fanned by the 
balmy breezes of awaking nature, and exhilarated by the melody of un- 
dying affection within his breast, he departed with the utmost speed for 
the mansion of his love, the abode of the beautiful Rosalba Montague. 

Bedford was not the only one who had suffered on that night from 
perplexing anxiety and tumultuous dread: for Dalcho, in the necessary 
absence of Bedford in the West Indies, having inveigled himself with 
consummate art into the affections of old Montague, and won his con- 
sent to his espousals with the unfortunate Rosalba, by marvellous repre- 
sentations of his affluence and respectability in Boston, had failed to 
abide his appointment and his bridal with the pale and drooping maiden. 
The afternoon was spent by Montague in hilarity and gay prepara- 
tion, and by his daughter in silent apprehension and unforsaking visions 
of hope ; the evening came, the hour of the nuptials passed, Montague 
grew agitated, confused, and bewildered, Rosalba composed, collected, 
and hopeful; no bridegroom came, no message excused the unmanly 
dereliction. ‘The banquet was arrayed but no guest was there; the 
bride was apparelled by officious friends with her marriage robes, and 
seated in her lonely chamber in uncomplaining but anxious inquietude ; 
the spectators gossiped and simpered, smiled and frowned, flirted and 
flounced, till the clock struck the witching hour, when they took their 
leave of the bridal (that was not) and departed with sighs and sayings, 
groans and guesses, fears and curious jestings, even beyond their wont. 
Montague was almost mad with disappointment, and Rosalba, electrified 
and speechlessly grateful, was lifting her hands and her heart to heaven 
during the lifelong night. ‘The upbraidings and reproaches of her mer- 
cenary father in compelling her to forsake her vow to Bedford, and to 
unite her fate with Dalcho’s, had worn her almost to a shadow ; but the 
event of this night had restored to her a strength and confidence, not to 
her knowledge truly founded, but sufficient to wrap her, towards morn- 
ing, in a quiet slumber, and a happy dream of her true love, who had 
been so foully supplanted. Far different was it with her father; he 
slumbered not, but shook the house the whole night with the stamping 
of his rage, the violence of his revilings, and the wailings of his blighted 
ambition. With the first dawn he vaulted into his saddle and hurried 
away none knew whither. When Rosalba awoke, she learned his de- 
parture without surprise, though not without fear; but she was both 
terrified and confounded when another evening came, without tidings of 
the wanderer. ‘That he had gone on some enterprise connected with 
Dalcho she well knew; and she trembled alike at his continued absence 
and expected return. ‘The banquet was still spread, and Rosalba had 
entered the hall to view the feast of her intended sacrifice, and was in- 
dulging her grateful feelings as she gazed, when a loud knock aroused 
her from reflection. 

Her trembling limbs had scarce brought her to the parlour, when the 
door was opened and Bedford rushed forward to seize the agitated, 
fainting, happy Rosalba in his arms, and press her to his bosom. Ex- 
cess of pleasure is the beginning of pain; and the high throbbing of 
two youthful hearts, that beat in impassioned unison when they mingle, 
like those of our devoted lovers, after a long absence of trial, temptation, 
and sorrow, will ever prolong the notes of ecstacy till they become the 
discords of oppressive suffering. When the first glow and palpitation 
of their mutual love had subsided, and when the interesung events, that 
had befallen them both, were told with the usual amplifications of feel- 
ing, their perilous situation recurred, and Rosalba cried, ‘* My father 
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has gone in quest of him, and if he return, O my love ! what will be our 
destinies ?”’ Bedford knew full well that her fears on this subject could 
never be realized, but having a favourite purpose to accomplish, he for- 

ore to impart his knowledge of Dalcho’s assassination, and seized the 
advantage thus offered. ** ‘he only course,”’ said he, ** for our avoidance 
of any such impediments to our desires, is to consummate the ceremony 
before your father’s arrival ;’’ and with many beseechings, eloquent 
pourtrayings of sorrow and suffering, and touching appeals to her deep 
affection, he prevailed on Rosalba to invite her friends to the comple- 
tion of his happiness on that evening. ‘They, careless who was the 
bridegroom, provided he was handsome, and an opportunity was afford- 
ed to display their new dresses and new consequence, readily complied 
with the injunction, and the priest, being a good friend to Bedford, 
soon uttered the mystic, magic spell that binds invariably two bodies, 
if not souls, together with a chain a/most indissoluble. So much longer 
do we sometimes live in a few hours than we often do in years! ‘The 
whole tide of occurrence was changed, and Rosalba, save not a little 
apprehension of her father, was as happy now as some three hours pre- 
vious she had been miserable. ‘The banquet stood invitingly by, and 
its various luxuries attracted the assembly to its ample board, even be- 
fore Bedford had thought of the festival. He seated himself, however, 
and after partaking the wedding dainties, called for a tumbler of water. 
‘“*A bridegroom drinking water to the health and long life of his bride !” 
exclaimed the guests. ‘* Forshame, Bedford !’’ ‘I dare not drink aught 
else,” said he, with asad look. ‘* Why,” eried the ladies, ** has your 
weak head become dizzy with your wife’s beauty ?”’ 

“*'To effect a dilemma of that kind,” said Bedford, ‘my headlong 
journey from Boston hither would have been amply sufficient without 
the aid of delirious joy and lovely beauty. But I am debarred, by 
medical hest, all participation in the liquid raptures of this evening.” 
““This is beyond all comprehension,’ murmured the assembly; ‘* in 
the name of all the petulant corps medical, what reason assign they for 
such traitorous desertion of Hymen’s Prince Regent?” ‘* A fearful rea- 
son !’’ said Grinnell, sadly compelled to state the truth in this dernier 
resort, ‘‘ for I was bitten some years since by a mad wolf when hunt- 
ing down the ferocious animal; and having been preserved by very po- 
tent antidotes, it was strictly enjoined that for life I should abstain from 
all beverage save that of our pristine father, under the penalty of the 
return of madness. ‘This is my reason; you will allow that it is un- 
answerable.” 

But the company allowed no such thing; and, to save himself from 
the universal attack of wildfire tongues, that dealt in every octave of 
entreaty, reproach, importunity and impatience, Bedford consented, on 
this singular occasion, to infringe his commands, and gratify their irre- 
pressible desires, by drinking a single glass of Madeira to the blissful- 
ness of wedlock. 

The imprudent act was repented of almost as soon as performed ; 
but it was now too late to grieve for his compliance with importunate 
festivity, or the apprehended sequents of action so daring; and, therefore, 
determined to cogitate not upon it, Bedford mingled with the gay vo- 
taries of the evening, shedding around him the exuberance of pleasure 
which exhilarated his own heart, now that he was blest with all that 
hope had delineated with the hues of love, and passion painted with the 
colours of sanguine feeling. 

The feast was concluded—the revelry and merriment over and done 
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—the customary compliments said, and the customary repinings felt ; 
the guests had departed, and, save a few familiar friends of both sexes, 
Grinnell and Rosalba were left alone in the romantic and splendid man- 
sion of the rich but penurious Montague. 

The fullorbed moon threw her radiance over a woven canopy of wild 
vines, roses, and woodbines, that arose above the casement: and the 
calm serenity of the illuminated sky, the breezy breathing of the at- 
mosphere, the twilight groves that harped in the nocturnal airs, and the 
musical stillness that pervaded earth and heaven; all harmonized with 
the exquisite symphony of love-tuned hearts, and mingled with the 
softly-modulated tones of reciprocal affection. The delicious music of 
far-distant waters, rolling on through the deep silence of night, came 
over the listening heart with a sweetly melancholy influence, like re- 
membrances of enjoyments that faded in their bloom, and perished in 
their beauty; and the wedded lovers sat long by the lattice imparting 
their mutual feelings in tender, confiding voices, while the night breeze 
fanned their cheeks, and the sound of the silvery waves of Lindorloon 
breathed over their blended souls. 

Over the fine features of Bedford, however, a shade of melancholy 
was seen to hover transiently, and a sigh sometimes most inopportunely 
escaped him; but they remained unmarked by all but Rosalba, who, 
indeed, was afflicted to observe grief or inquietude mingling with their 
happiness. But whatever forebodings and presentiments of approach- 
ing ill Grinnell might have entertained, they were no longer exposed 
to remark : for the bridal pair retired amid the smiles and benedictions 
of joyous relations, and silence reigned around the banquet hall and 
nuptial saloon—a silence to be interrupted by the cries of anguish, con- 
sternation, and horrour! 

Meanwhile, Montague, excited by the abortion of his ambitious 
schemes of aggrandizement, and actuated by an ungovernable rage to 
ascertain the cause of Dalcho’s strange nonappearance, hurried on over 
brake and gully, wave and wood, hill and heath, little remembering to 
show mercy to his beast, and less regardful of his own wellbeing. His 
destination was Leominster, where he expected to hear tidings of the 
recreant bridegroom ; and many a time that day did he ban the long ter- 
ritory he saw extending before him. But untiring perseverance will 
accomplish all things, save that of making aversion love, and Mon- 
tague, as the evening shades descended, arrived at the foot of Monad- 
nock, and, dropping the reins on his horse’s neck, cast an impatient 
look up to the craggy summits of the mountain, which seemed to mingle 
with the skies. ‘The soft mellow airs, that played amid his locks in the 
wantonness of innocent pleasure, found nothing correspondent within 
his bosom—all there was sluggish, cold, sordid, and pulseless; the 
shelvy precipice, the toppling cliff, the darkling glen, and half-illumi- 
nated defile, had something of wild, desolate grandeur in their savage 
loneliness ; but his heart was peopled with nothing but images of profit, 
spectral forms of those his dissipation and lewdness in youth had ruined ; 
and icy worms of remorse, fear, villany and vengeance. His passions, 
*‘ earthly, sensual, devilish,” having, like the lava of a volcano, devas- 
tated the fairy hopes and pleasures of many an innocent being, had now 
hardened into the indurated selfishness and apathetic moroseness of 
age, and he prosecuted his present purpose of avarice with as much 
hardihood and unrelenting obstinacy, as he had pursued his youthful 
amours and perjuries with an ardour and perseverance worthy a better 
direction. 
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To all the reveries, musings, calculations, and desires, which he was 
indulging during his journey to Leominster, however, there was an end 
ere he gained the summit of Monadnock mountain. 

The vesper hymn of the woodland minstrels had long ceased; the 
echo of the dashing waters of the Lindorloon waxed faint and indistinct ; 
the breeze scarce fluctuated the sea of emerald foliage around; nature 
seemed leaning from her throne to inhale some ominous witch-song to 
verify the faroff plaintive strain of the mourning dove: all was hushed 
and still, and Montague, like all wicked men, absolutely held his breath, 
as he journied on, lest its sound should awake and summon some fear- 
ful being to his destruction. One was near indeed—and the one he 
would have invoked Satan to supercede. Ere he was aware of any 
living presence, Juliette Bourdelay stood directly in his path; one 
fierce glance of fire she bestowed upon the trembling wretch, and then 
turning, beckoned him onward, till she arrived at the aperture of the 
cavern. Montague was constrained to follow, though he would have 
preferred anything to her society. ‘‘'Thou knowest the lady of the 
Cave !’’ said she in a hollow voice, ‘“‘ and wilt not dare to do aught else 
shan this moment to dismount and follow me, or’’—she brandished a 
gory stiletto, and proceeded with her victim to the interior of the sub- 
‘erranean mansion. 

In this fearful extremity, Montague had nothing to console him; his 
inholy licentiousness and faithless protestations had wrought that fear- 
ful ruin which stood before him in the darkness and grandeur of its de- 
solation. Descended from one of the first families in France, educated 
in all the literature and accomplishments of that nation debonaire— 
driven with her family by the lava floods of the political tna, a refugee 
to America; caressed and flattered, companioned and ruined by the 
ignoble wretch who stood shivering in her presence; their wretched 
offspring gone, none knew whither; these were the epochs of Juliette 
Bourdelay’s existence ; an existence devoted to the accomplishment of 
long-deferred overwhelming revenge. ‘The delicacy of her nature, the 
principles of her mind, the rectitude of her intentions, were, alas ! under 
the dominion of terrible passions, and—she fell! even in the completion 
of her revenge she fell—a victim and a conqueror! Reminiscences were 
strangely associated with insane illusions in her mind; as fantastic 
finery was coupled with raggedness in her garb; yet even in her mad- 
ness there was something that attracted respect and won admiration. 

The part of the cave, into which she led Montague, was that from 
which Bedford had departed; and Juliette had not advanced many steps 
ere she paused, and, extending her shrivelled hand as it clasped the dag- 
ger, she exclaimed in delirious frenzy, ‘‘ So, villain! Montague ! you are 
at last in my power! O the years of toil, and madness, and wretched- 
ness, and woe, I have endured, all for vengeance! Nerve your arm, ye 
palsied losel! and ward the blow of ruined innocence, if ye can or dare! 
—Ay! ye are pale and trembling now, forsooth, when ye are about to 
lose a life that has proved my temporal and eternal death; but I will 
have my revenge if all the banded fiends were gathering to impale me. 
Take counsel of a woman, Montague, and meet your fate bravely ; the 
dagger has been tried. Prepare!’ ‘The quaking wretch made one des- 
perate attempt for life, and wrenched the poniard from her hand. In 
the struggle which ensued, Juliette obtained the mastery ; for despera- 

tion and revenge are not easily conquered; but, before she could raise 
her arm to extinguish life in the breast of her prostrate foe, her eye fell 
upon Bedford’s golden chain, and, snatching it up, she gazed a single 
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moment on it with her soul’s eye, and then, with a most rending shriek, 
rushed out of the cavern. 

When his consternation would permit, Montague arose and struggled 
out of the ledgy prison that had nearly proved his sepulchre; and, di- 
verted by this catastrophe from any farther quest of the bridegroom, he 
hurriedly ascended from the cave with a determination to retrace his 
steps. But his horse was not to be found in the whole forest; yet 
doubting not that Juliette in some of her mad freaks had taken a whirl- 
wind ride, he was content to exercise his own limbs, since by so for- 
tunate an event he had escaped with life; and he slowly proceeded to- 
wards Hinsdale, musing on the strange occurrences which had befallen 
him :—he thought little of his crimes ! 

The sun had for four hours blazoned the blue skies of summer, and 
breakfast had long been waiting for the newly wedded pair. Repeated 
summons had been sent, but no answer returned, except asound within, 
which much resembled the growl of a wolf. ‘The household grew im- 
patiently anxious, and demanded of one of Bedford’s friends, the awak- 
ening, by some means, of the long slumbering pair. In compliance with 
this demand, he ascended to the door, and knocked with a violence 
which would have aroused any natural sleeper ; a deep growl and loud 
gnashing of teeth was the reply. Provoked and agitated, he dashed 
himself against the door with his whole strength, and arose in the cen- 
tre of the chamber. He looked—yelled—and fell senseless! The 
household rushed into the room; but, gracious God! what a scene! 
The lovely Rosalba weltering in her gore—her bosom gashed with a 
horrid wound, and Bedford, the lycanthrope, devouring, with wolfish 
gesture and appetite, the heart—the very heart of his victim Brive! ! 

But all description fails, as much as the faculty of speech failed the 
frozen spectators of that scene of hayrour. 

* - x * * * ¥* 

Just as two of the spectators, recovering from their statue-like dis- 
may, attempted to seize the growling lycanthrope, Juliette, in all the 
wildness of terrour, rushed into the room, and fell at the feet of the in- 
furiated Bedford. 

** You are my son!’’ she screamed with the heart-piercing voice of 
maternal agony. A derisive laugh from Bedford was her answer. “I 
have ruined my son!”’ she shrieked. ‘** I knew he had been bitten, and 
I contrived the murder of Dalcho, when I saw that he would interfere 
with the scope of my revenge on Montague. O thou great fiend, who 
hath impelled me on! take thy own and torture it with thy fellest en- 
gines— yea, forever! Bedford is the lost son of Montague and his ruined 
love, Juliette Bourdelay !’’ 


F. 
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Tue clarion voice of whirlwind war, 

The last loud groan of burning hearts, 

The death-wing’d fires that blaze | afar, 

And flyi g groves of venomed durts, 

Encircled ‘lalladega’s strand, 

Where pealed the shout of dire com- 
mand, 

As through the maddening fight of 
death, 


TALLADEGA. 


And o’er the corseencumbered heath, 

Rose the shrill warwhoop, blent with 
cries, 

That told the soul’s last agonies, 

Echoed by towering mosswreathed 
woud, 

That frowned as o’er the fight it stood, 

Recoiling from the bannered band 
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Who thundered on with lightning 
brand, 

And met the arrowy shower that fell 

On helmless heads, with scathing 
stroke, 

While trumpet shout, and savage yell, 

Through volumed wreaths of sulphur 
broke. 

The sun, that rose on Coosa’s stream, 

Ne’er looked from Heaven on feller 
strife ; 

Ne’er redder glowed his crimson 
beam 

Than that fast flowing tide of life. 

The gory sabre flashed and fell, 

Like — bolt, mid dart, and 
ball; 

And hosts like waves were seen to 
swell 

Around the chieftain’s giant fall: 

While Christian plume and Indian 
Crest, 

As eye met eye, and breast met breast, 

Commingled in the deadly fray, 

Darkly beneath the glare of day ; 

And planted foot, and lifted arm 

Swerved not amid the loud alarm, 

And every hand in either host, 

In that dread moment, seemed to 
hold 

A standard to be kept or lost, 

As on the waves of battle rolled. 


Like sable cloud in burning skies, 

Thronged Talladega silent stood 

Mid grappling bands and chilling 
cries, 

The vanquished and the victors’ blood. 

And many a wildly-rolling eye 

From thence pierced through the bat- 
tle dun, 

And many a heart throbb’d madly 
high 

As victory was lost or won. 

For weal or woe on the warrior’s sword, 

And life or death on the Red Man’s 
word, 

That fearful morn in silence hung, 

While every breath and every tongue 

Were hushed, as danced his crimson 
plume 

Through battle roar and forest-gloom, 

Or, louder than the foeman’s cries, 

His warlike voice was heard to rise; 

While woodland field and Coosa’s 
flood 

Reéchoed groan, and yell, and cry, 

Till thundering over wave and wood, 

Rolled the wild shouts of victory ! 

That morn, or ere the orb of light 

Glanced o’er the dewy forest far, 

Aldana sought a beetling height, 
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Just on the verge of ruthless war: 

And there in anguish and in pride, 

She sat, while Roldan’s battle ery, 

In the fierce fray, and o’er the tide 

Of fight was heard along the sky. 

She marked him; for the eye of love 

Is ever fixed, as strong above 

The living billows of the fight, 

He towered in all the warriour’s might, 

And dashed aside the hostile troop, 

With battleaxe and victor-whoop, 

As if, while hurrying on to meet 

His mightiest foe, he scorn’d to greet 

The band he led with stroke of wrath 

To stain and clog his dreadful path. 

He met him in the central flood 

Of raging war and streaming blood ; 

There was the Paleface seen to stand, 

Like ocean rock in billowy wave, 

The pivot of his dauntless band, 

The warriour e’er to dare and save. 

The hero spied the noble chief, 

While warring on his wasting way, 

And through his heart a pang of grief 

Preluded the approaching fray. 

For generous sons of war would 
grant 

Impartial strife, where nought can daunt 

The noble foe, save single hand 

Wielding alone the sheathless brand. 

Roldan before the hero stood 

In panoply of foam and blood, 

And one dark frown of wrath was 
given, 

And one wild warwhoop sent to Hea- 
ven, 

Ere tomahawk on parrying sword 

Descended with the shrill war word, 

** Roldan the Creek !”” Then shattered 
steel, 

Like autumn leaves, was seen to 
wheel 

Around the spot, for many a brand 

Was thrust by many a sinewy hand, 

Till, th ough the hero cried, “ for- 
bear !”’ 

Nothing but Roldan’s corse was there. 

The smile, that lightened Roldan’s eye, 

Was brighter than the glowing sky, 

For thrice ten swords lay shattered 
near 

To be proud Roldan’s trophied bier ; 

And o’er the chief Aldana bent, 

As the Paleface on his warriours sent, 

While for a moment’s space he stood, 

And dropped a tear in Roldan’s blood, 

Then, dashing through the ranks of 
death, 

Crimsoned anew his laurel wreath. 

Aldana wiped the blood away 

From Roldan’s brow, and lips, and 
eye; 
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Then, sinking down to weep and pray, 
She kissed her love, and prayed to die. 


The shout of battle waned afar, 

And slowly rose the smoke on high, 

Sunk the red sun, and evening’s star 

Burned brightly in the western sky : 

Low murmuring Coosa purled along 

The still and lonely battle field, 

And every groan of ill and wrong 

The stiffening corse had ceased to 
yield. 

The morning broke on victory’s plain, 

Alike on living and on slain; 

And zephyrs fanned the cold—cold 
brow 

That yester had been felt to glow 

With pulses deep as those that beat 

In soldier’s breast, with flushing heat. 


Along the field as the Victor strayed, 
He saw a warrior and a maid 
Reposing in that mornless sleep, 
From which no eyes can wake to 


— » 
The victor knelt by Roldan’s side, 
And, if heroic nature’s tide 
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O’erflowed the martial mood of strife, 

And Christian wept for Pagan life, 

He would by Alva be forgiven, 

For heartwrung tears are sent from 
heaven. 

Aldana’s sable tresses spread 

A pall o’er Roldan’s wounded head ; 

Her lips to his in death were prest, 

And her heart throbbed on his cold 
breast, 

While life on fluttering wing was 
still 

Counting its hours of love and ill; 

And twining round the worshipped 
dead 

Affection’s e’er unbreaking thread, 

That heart to heart in union blends, 

When to the dust the body tends, 

And links with Love’s eternal chain, 

When hearts dissolve to earth again. 

Aldana’s hand on Roldan’s chee 

Was cold, though still her eye un- 
closed ; 

The victor turned—he could not speak; 

He wept—and there the Creeks re- 
posed. - 


JULIA DE 


LINDORF. 


A TALE OF THE GUILLOTINE. 


Through silent churchyards, and o’er misty wolds, 
By meteor gleams, so long I ’ve stalked with fancy, 
That even the sun robed in beatitude 

Glares on me like a ghost. 


Tue Nun or HEIvELBerc. 


On a fine evening in September, 179—, two college friends met in 





Nuremburg, after an interval of several years, at the Koenig von Preues- 
sen, the headquarters of the Prussian recruiting party, an oldfashioned 
hotel, the gabléend front of which was richly studded with the pic- 
turesque and elaborate carvings of the sixteenth century, and which 
the curious traveller may still discover, opposite the southwest angle 
of the majestic Domkirche, or cathedral of that venerable city. 

The older of the two friends, Leopold Baron S., of an ancient family 
in Brandenburg, was a captain in the service of Prussia. He was a 
young man of lively temperament, of daring courage, and no little in- 
dignant that he was doomed for six months or longer, to the irksome 
and, to his generous spirit, degrading duties of the Prussian recruiting 
service. Recollecting, however, soon after he received his order for 
immediate departure, that he had a favourite college companion resi- 
dent within two hours’ ride of Nuremburg, he left his pleasant quarters 
at Berlin somewhat reconciled to an appointment, the lucrative nature 
of which, in mercenary hands, made him an object of envy to brother 
officers of more calculating habits, 
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The morning after his arrival at Nuremburg, he despatched a mes- 
senger to apprize his friend, Theodore Walden, of his vicinity, and 
the same evening found them in social converse over a bottle of Rhenish 
in the antique but cheerful apartment occupied by the youthful 
captain, in the Koenig von Preussen. A few years of garrison duty at 
Magdeburg and Berlin had wrought a striking change in the appearance 
and bearing of the baron. The same period passed in seclusion and 
study amidst the romantic scenery of his fine estate near Nuremburg, 
had caused no perceptible difference in Theodore, who gazed with sur- 
prize at his friend’s martial exterior, and wild freedom of manner. The 
lively officer rallied his diffident companion on the classic elegance and 
fastidious refinement of his language and deportment. An hour of un- 
restrained communion sufficed to convince the more acute and observ- 
ant soldier, that his friend was still the same bashful, retiring, and sen- 
timental youth he had known at the university, and that his more re- 
cent studies had been confined to poetry and romance. It was evident 
also that his solitary habits had made him a daydreamer—one prone 
to indulge in morbid longings after some nameless and indefinable hap- 
piness; some good inconsistent with human infirmity. When ques- 
tioned by Leopold concerning the civic beauties, and whether he had 
discovered one among them worthy to become the mistress of his fine 
estate, he answered that, although not wanting in external graces and 
attractions, nor even in good temper and good intentions, the young 
ladies of Nuremburg were miserably deficient in the graces of sen- 
timent, trifling in conversation, and devoted to public amusements 
and dress. 

With a deep sigh, he added, that he had never yet seen a woman at 
all approaching his standard of female excellence—in short they were 
all, so far as his experience extended, destitute of that exquisite sensi- 
bility, that faculty of deep and unalterable attachment, which he thought 
indispensable to happiness in married life. ‘The captain, who had lis- 
tened with constrained gravity to Theodore’s lamentations, could no 
longer controul his countenance, and indulged in a burst of merriment 
which jarred painfully upon the nerves of the refined and sensitive 
idealist. ‘* Excuse me, my dear Walden!” he began, when he had 
subdued his laughter,—‘‘ excuse me if I answer you in the words of 
Sancho Panza. ‘ You want better bread than is made of wheat.’ In 
short, you should marry 3 /usus nature,—for, according to your own 
showing, nothing human will content you. But hold!” continued he, 
after a brief pause of recollection, ‘if I mistake not, I saw this very 
morning, a young lady in that rickety old mansion over the way, whom 
you may venture to marry in half an hour. She is as silent and senti- 
mental as you please—and will fix her beautiful darkblue eyes on yours, 
and exchange with you the mute eloquence of looks by the hour—ay, 
by the week or month, if you desire it. Come along with me, my 
dear fellow!’’ he exclaimed, starting from his chair,—‘‘I know her 
guardian, and will insure you a particular introduction in five minutes !”” 

Theodore, who began to suspect the waggish disposition of his 
friend, followed him, doubting and yet credulous, across the street into 
the spacious entrance of an old mansion usually appropriated to exhi- 
bitions of painting and other public purposes. The vestibule, gloomy 
even at midday, was now, at the approach of night, illuminated with 
lamps, which threw a strong light upon the figure of the Swiss door- 
keeper, a tall man, in gold laced apparel, and wielding a silver headed 
cane, nearly as tall as himself. Instead, however, of asking their busi- 
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ness, the man silently fixed his large eyes upon them, and remained 
motionless as a statue. 

While Theodore was gazing at him in surprize, he heard some one 
approaching; and, looking round, beheld with amazement, not unmin- 
gled with alarm, another man at his elbow, the very counterp ri of the 
Swiss in features, stature, and costume. 

This doublette of the dumb doorkeeper was equally taciturn, and 
rivetted a pair of large unmeaning blue eyes upon the bewildered 
Theodore, who was retreating in terrour towards the door, when he 
was stopped by the loud laugh of his friend. ‘The truth began to break 
in upon his perplexed faculties; with returning courage, he again ap- 
proached the two still motionless Janitors, and discovered that the one 
he had first seen was—a warfigure, admirably modelled from the ori- 
ginal, who now made his bow, apologized for the practical joke, and 
begged they would honour his incomparable exhibition of waxfigures 
with their presence. 

Theodore, however, upon whom the conviction flashed, that the 
silent sentimental fair one was no other than one of the models within, 
declined seeing the exhibition that evening, but promised to view it 
the following morning. In haste and obvious agitation, he seized his 
friend’s arm, and led, or rather forced him to retire. When they had 
returned to the hotel, Leopold, who feared that he had carried his joke 
too far, began to explain and apologize, but was interrupted by a coun- 
ter apology from Theodore, for withdrawing him so abruptly from the 
exhibition. ‘‘'T'o confess the truth,’ he continued, ‘*I have an invo- 
luntary horrour of waxfigures by lamplight, which throws a tint so 
ghastly upon their stiff and lifeless features, that they appear to me 
like so many corpses in a catacomb, and the abominable odour of the 
wax strengthens the illusion. I had, moreover, a strange and painful 
adventure last year at a similar exhibition in Vienna, which still haunts 
my dreams, and may account to you for my agitation at the sudden ap- 
pearance of the doorkeeper’s double, and my reluctance to encounter 
his collection at this hour. 

‘*T had been prevailed upon by our fellow student Carlsberg, to ac- 
company him as far as Vienna, on his way to Italy, i in quest of relief 
from a pulmonary disorder. We arrived late in the evening, and find- 
ing that we had half an hour to spare before supper, determined to 
view a collection of waxfigures then exhibiting on the groundfloor of 
our hotel. As we entered, the proprietor, expecting no more com- 
pany, had extinguished most of the lights, and to save time and the 
trouble of relighting them, we requested him to take a taper in each 
hand, and show us the best models in his collection. 

** After viewing the elder and the younger Brutus, Cesar, Louis 
XIV., Robespierre, and many other ancient and modern notables, and 
laughing at the ludicrous effect produced by the bizarre grouping and 
distribution of the historical characters, we followed our cicerone, an 
intelligent Italian, into a small inner room, covered with black cloth, 
and containing a single, but exquisite figure, which the proprietor told 
us was the gem of his collection, and modelled by himself after the 
wellknown portrait by Guido, in the Barberini palace, of the unfortu- 
nate Beatrice Cenci, convicted and executed for the murder of her 
father. 

‘* My companion, who was an imaginative youth, besides a poet and 
in delicate health, was strongly excited by the contemplation of the in- 
nocent and lovely features of this noble-minded woman. ‘Surely,’ said 
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he, addressing the Italian, ‘ to judge from that pure and guileless coun- 
tenance, papal justice must have been guilty of deliberate murder?’ 

““* EF possible, Signor,’ answered the ltalian, with a shrug, ‘’t is 
said in Rome, that she was condemned by his Holiness, that he might 
confiscate with better grace the large property of the Cenci family.’ 

“Carlsberg shook his head, as he continued ;—‘ You must be an 
able artist to have wrought so perfect a facsimile of Guido’s beautiful 
picture. Would to heaven,’ he added, with a deep sigh, ‘ that you had 
power to rekindle the departed soul, again to irradiate those angelic fea- 
tures with life and motion !’ 

“** You are by no means the first to utter that wish,’ answered the 
Italian, with a smile. ‘”T' was but last week I had a visitor who ex- 
pressed the same. He gazed at the features of this model until his face 
grew pale, and his limbs trembled—* I always feel,’ said he, “‘ astrange 
and unaccountable terrour when I gaze long upon the picture or statue 
of any one whose death has been violentand untimely ; more especially 
when the original has died on the scaffold. Indeed,’’ he added, * I can- 
not divest myself of a belief that the souls of those who have thus died 
linger near their semblances, and even partially reanimate them at the 
earnest wish of the beholder.” ’ 

‘* Exhausted by long travelling, and impatient for food and rest, I re- 
garded this strange story of the proprietor as one of his customary con- 
cetti, uttered daily to amuse or excite his visitors. My companion, 
however, was differently affected. He took one of the lights from the 
proprietor, and continued to gaze with intense interest at the beautiful 
model. ‘ Beware, Carlsberg !’ I said, ‘of touching that image of one 
who died on the scaffold. ‘The slightest pressure from that cold hand 
of wax would suffice to turn your brain.’ 

‘‘Atthis moment the Italian was summoned to the outerroom. I 
followed him to look once more at a group of figures which had awaken- 
ed my curiosity, and before a minute had elapsed I was startled by a 
scream and a noise like that caused by a heavy fall. A suspicion of the 
truth flashed upon me. Deploring my untimely jest, I hastened back 
into the inner room, and found my invalid friend prostrate and senseless 
at the feet of Beatrice Cenci; and by the light of his still burning taper, 
1 beheld one of her hands broken off and lying on the floor, With the 
assistance of the Italian, | conveyed Carlsberg up stairs. He was in a 
deep swoon, and required medical aid for some days before his constitu- 
tion recovered from the effects of this singular delusion. He subsequent- 
ly told me, that as he gazed on the fair face of Beatrice, and recollected the 
strange anecdote related by the Italian, he thought he could perceive 
the hues of life reddening in slow diffusion beneath the waxen surface. 
He fancied, too, that the eyes displayed a humid lustre he had not before 
observed. Strongly excited by what he kad heard, he yielded to an ir- 
resistible impulse, and gently grasped the delicately moulded hand, 
which, to his indescribable horrour, returned the pressure. 

‘‘ He did not hesitate to acknowledge that it was a mere phantasy, 
growing out of distempered sensibility aud infirm health : but I observ- 
ed with deep regret that his constitution had received a severe shock, 
and my last accounts of him from Naples give me but slender hopes of 
his recovery.” 

The lively, but kindhearted soldier admitted that his friend had 
given a valid reason for declining to view the waxfigures by lamp- 
light; but, before they retired for the night, he exacted a promise 
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that Theodore should, on the ensuing day, accompany him to the 
exhibition. 


“In truth, my good Theodore,” said the captain, as they were sur- 
veying the waxfigures on the following morning, ‘‘ your horrible story 
about Beatrice Cenci’s model haunts me strangely, and my fingers tin- 
gle with inclination to shake hands withevery pretty girl of wax in this 
heterogeneous collection.” 

‘* But where is the surpassing fair one,”’ inquired Theodore, smiling, 
‘you recommended to me last night for a wife ?”’ 

‘* Look around you,” responded Leopold, ‘‘ and you will find her. I 
may safely leave the discovery to the natural magic of your own sym- 
pathies,”’ he added, turning away to glance at a group of ladies then 
entering the apartment. Some minutes had elapsed before he thought 
of rejoining ‘Theodore, whom he discovered in the inner exhibition 
room, intently contemplating a female figure of singular loveliness in 
form and features, reclining with pensive aspect in a chair, holding a 
book in her hand, and displaying, not only in the elegance of her Greek 
costume, but in grace of attitude and benign intelligence of feature, a wo- 
man of rank and intellectual refinement. 

Theodore was so lost in admiration of the fascinating object, that he 
did not discover his volatile friend looking over his shoulder, until he 
was roused from his abstraction by a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Ha! ha! The- 
odore!”’ said Leopold, ‘ caught, by Jove! and doubtless ready to marry 
her in half an hour. See you not how the hues of life are stealing, as 
you gaze, beneath those cheeks of wax? Mark, too, the humid and 
growing lustre of those dark blue orbs—but, beware! beware of the 
icy hand—touch it, and you die !”’ 

** Nonsense !”’ exclaimed the disconcerted Theodore, ‘*I am not so 
far gone in romance as poor Carlsberg, nor do I believe in ghosts ; but 
Ican discern in that face of wax, graces such as I never yet beheld in 
living woman. Precisely such a combination of feature and expression 
as this, have I sought for years, and the maiden I would marry must 
possess just those radiant eyes and magnificent eyebrows, that lofty 
intlligence of forehead, that angelic purity of character about the lips. 
By heavens ! Leopold! Raphael himself never copied or composed so 
perfect a combination of human features !”’ 

Regardless of the laughing soldier, Theodore continued long to gaze 
with flushed cheeks and growing emotion at the fair object of his admi- 
ration, when suddenly starting, as if struck by some inspiring fancy, he 
exclaimed,—** I must know, and instantly, Leopold! whether the orig- 
inal of this enchanting object still lives. Her, and no other, if attainable, 
will I marry—and to judge from her costume, which is the fashion of 
the day, she may be living and unwedded.” ; 

Darting out of the room with an animation foreign to his former habits, 
he soon returned, leading, or rather dragging, the proprietor of the col- 
lection along with him to the model. ‘* ‘Tell me,”’ said he, impatienly, 
** does the original of that figure exist, and where is she to be found?” 

The Italian, surprised at his vehemence, and, Leopold thought, some- 
what alarmed, told ‘Theodore that all the figures without the names af- 
fixed were, like the one before him, merely compositions. 

‘This divine countenance a composition!” warmly answered Theo- 
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core; ‘ impossible! what human artist could invest a lump of wax with 
such natural grace, such refined sensibility, and elevation of character !”’ 

‘** Signor!’ answered the Italian with a shrug, ‘‘ I, must admit that 
you are a connoisseur, but I cannot help you to the lady’s name. I 
bought this figure of a stranger, and I have no knowledge of the ori- 
ginal.” 

The disappointed Theodore again turned to gaze upon the model, 
while Leopold, who suspected that the Italian knew more about the 
figure than he liked to acknowledge, drew him aside and offered him a 
Louis d’or for revealing the lady’s name and residence. The man hes- 
itated, but after wistfully eyeing the gold for a few seconds, he whisper- 
ed, ‘* My good Sir! between ourselves, the lady was born in France : 
I bought this model of a French artist, and at so low a price, that I 
could not help suspecting he had stolen it.” 

Theodore, who now approached them, overhearing the last sentence, 
eagerly sought further explanation. In reply to his urgent crossques- 
tioning, the Italian acknowledged that the Frenchman told him he had 
brought the figure from Alsace, and he had understood from him that 
the original had lived in or near Strasburg, and was called Julie de Lin- 
dore, or some similar name.”’>— ; 

‘“* Had lived, and was called!’’ ejaculated Theodore, turning pale with 
apprehension. ‘* Does she not live? or is she married ?” 

** Alas, Signor !’”’ replied the Italian, with rising shoulders and eye- 
brows. ‘‘'T’ is a sad story. ‘The Frenchman told me that the lady had 
been arrested by the Committee of Public Safety, and that in less than 
a week she was condemned and guillotined.”’ 

‘‘ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed the shuddering Theodore, ‘* how 
could the monsters destroy a creature so perfect. Surely the pure and 
sacred innocence which beams from every feature of that angel-face 
would have softened the heart of a tiger !”’ 

Hastily seizing the arm of Leopold, he quitted the exhibition ; but 
ere he reached the street door, he turned back to ask the Italian whether 
he would sell the model, paid without hesitation the high price named 
by the crafty proprietor, and saw the figure safely conveyed to his apart- 
ment in his friend’s hotel. 





On the ensuing morning, Leopold, who had been out early on. duties 
connected with the recruiting service, was no little suprised on his re- 
turn to find the following note from Theodore on his breakfast table. 


‘Pardon me, my dear friend, that I quit you thus abruptly, for a reason too, 
which your more worldly notions may deem romantic, and, too probably, ab- 
surd. 

“I cannot, however, divest myself of a belief that the Italian’s information 
concerning the original of that beauteous model I leave to your friendly care, is 
wholly or arene a fiction. As the costume, however, is French, and the 
French book in her hand was printed at Strasburg, I am disposed to believe the 
lovely original a native of Alsace, and I have determined to enter France at all 
risks, and to explore that province in quest of the incomparable woman whose 
resemblance has Jaid so strong a hold upon my imagination, that I have already 
ceased to contend with the feeling. 

** Again, Leopold, I beseech you to pardon my abrupt departure, and to be- 
lieve me, not the less, 


“ Your sincerely attached friend, 
“ "Furopore.” 
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The first impulse of Leopold, on perusing this farewell note, was 
anger at the romantic absurdity of ‘Theodore in thus hazarding liberty, 
and even life, by entering France during the period of revolutionary ex- 
citement, when a foreigner,unskilled in worldly tact, was exposed to hour- 
ly and imminent peril. Recollecting, however, the peeuliar habits and 
character of his sentimental friend, his irritation rapidly subsided, and 
he determined to seek relief from the irksome and often painful duties 
of his appointment, by frequenting the numerous and highly-polished 
circle of French emigrants then resident in Nuremburg. But to one 
long accustomed to the life and public amusements of the Prussian capi- 
tal, the quiet city of Nuremburg was a dull abode. The months rolled 
heavily by, and winter arrived and passed without bringing any stirring 
intelligence to Leopold, when on a sunny morning in March, his spirits 
were unexpectedly cheered by the arrival of a short note from Theodore 
announcing his marriage, and requesting his company that day to dinner 
at Waldenhain. 

In ten minutes or less, the delighted baron was on horseback, and 
riding full speed to the estate of his friend, who met him on the thres- 
hold of isis mansion, no longer the pale and languid youth he had seen 
the previous September, but in firm and ruddy health, his sparkling eye 
and elastic step indicating that a favourable change had also taken place 
in his habits and feelings. 

After a cordial greeting the friends entered the parlour, and Leopold, 
directing an impatient and searching glance for the bride, besought an 
introduction without delay to the matchless original of the waxfigure, 
‘for,’ he added, ** to judge from your radiant looks, I will not suppose 
you the husband of any other woman.” 

‘She is gone,”’ said Theodore, ‘* to see her mother in the neighbour- 
hood, and will return in an hour, which I will employ in giving you 
some detail of my adventures since we separated. I succeeded in ob- 
taining a passport from the French minister at M., and proceeded im- 
mediately to Strasburg, where I passed a fortnight in fruitless inqui- 
ries after a family named Lindore. The reign of terrour still prevailed, 
the most distinguished families had emigrated, the men in power were 
principally strangers, and my inquiries were not only attended with im- 
minent peril, but at length involved me in difficulties which compelled 
me to leave the city abruptly and in disguise. I continved my search 
for some time in various parts of Alsace, but everywhere encountered the 
same hazards and impediments. At length I determined to retrace my 
steps to Germany, and to explore those districts most frequented by the 
unfortunate emigrants. ‘To this object I devoted three months without 
success, and returned about five weeks since, discouraged and exhaust- 
ed. to Waldenhain, where my presence was imperatively required for 
some days before I could proceed to your quarters in Nuremburg. On 
the morning after my arrival, I strolled in a melancholy mood through 
the park to a small demesne separated from my property by a fine grove 
of beech. On this demesne are a beautiful garden and a large pool of 
water, which had been a favourite resort of mine in early youth, and in 
which I had narrowly escaped death, from falling out of a boat. I en- 
tered the garden and proceeded immediately to the margin of the pool, 
where I stood for some time gazing on its smooth and glassy surface. 
When reminded by the now shattered skiff of my former peril, I was 
weak enough to regret that I had not found an early grave in those still 
waters, and thereby been spared the severe trials and disappointments 
attendant on sensibilities acute as mine. While thus intently gazing 
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on the placid element, and lost in painful reminiscences of my fruitless 
endeavours to find the original of that lovely model, I suddenly beheld 
the form and features ever present to my fancy, distinctly reflected in 
the pool below. My first impulse was to plunge in and grasp the 
beauteous shadow ere it faded from my view, when | discovered that 
some one was standing at my elbow; and, looking up, I saw with inex- 
pressible wonder and delight—the living image of the waxfigure. 

‘‘ For some moments my astonishment deprived me of all power of 
speech or motion ; and before I had regained even partial self-posses- 
sion, the unknown fair one gracefully apologized for her approach, say- 
ing, that her curiosity had been excited by my long and earnest gaze 
upon the water. 

‘* Still too much embarrassed to speak rationally, I replied that she 
herself had been the cause of my looking so steadfastly on the pond. Im- 
mediately consciots, however, of the blunder, I added, in reply to her 
request for an explanation, that it should erelong be given, and solicit- 
ed her indulgence for the delay. 

‘*T discovered in the course of our conversation that she was the 
daughter of a lady who had recently hired the cottage on this secluded 
park. Finding it impossible to moderate the ardour of my looks and 
deportment so soon after this enchanting and unhoped for discovery, I 
acknowledged myself the owner of the next estate, obtained permission 
to pay my respects to her mother and herself the ensuing day, retreat- 
ed with the best grace I could assume, and reached home in a state of 
ecstacy bordering on delirium. 

**Qn the following morning, at an hour somewhat earlier than fa- 
shion sanctions, I called upon my new neighbours, and after a caution 
from the younger,to make no allusion to the French revolution, was in- 
troduced to her mother, a lady under fifty, who had once beer. as love- 
ly as her daughter, but was evidently out of health and spirits, and in 
a state of highly nervous excitement. ‘The language and bearing of 
both indicated refined education and the habits of good society. Of 
their previous history they said nothing, and I rather inferred than un- 
derstood that they had sought a home in that sequestered valley, with 
a view to retirement and economy. ‘The young lady was called Julia 
by her mother, and so far the name corresponded with that mentioned 
by the Italian; neither of them, however, mentioned any surname, and 
the name of Melzdal, by which they were known in the village, was, 
as I subsequently heard, an assumed one. You will readily believe, 
Leopold, that I neglected no opportunity of cultivating the society and 
the affection of the incomparable Julia. I soon discovered, that although 
in stronger health, and possessing greater energy of character than her 
mother, she was equally preyed upon by some secret and heavy afflic- 
tion, and shunned all mention of the French revolution. More than 
once I surprised her in tears, which she explained by allusions to the 
loss of near relatives. I observed, too, with surprise, that her favourite 
walk was to the village cemetery, and that she was in the habit of pass- 
ing some portion of every day amidst the rustic memorials of the dead. 
Gradually, however, the settled grief, which seemed to sit heavily on 
her young heart, appeared to yield to my restrained but unceasing en- 
deavours to win her good opinion. ‘The rosy hues of health began to 
blend with the pure white of her clear and delicate complexion, and 
with returning cheerfulness she became more communicative on all 
subjects, excepting her previous history. I passed some hours each 
day in her society, and yet I never had enough of it, so bewitching was 
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her modesty and sensibility, so varied her intelligence, so eloquent her 
language, whether in French, or German, in both of which she dis- 
coursed with rare facility and elegance. In short, after a fortnight of 
daily intercourse, I found her so far above, and so widely different from 
every woman I had seen, so pure in sentiment, so elegant in manners, 
so firm in moral and religious principle, that although still unacquaint- 
ed with her family and previous condition, I no longer hesitated. Con- 
ceiving that my daily and protracted visits had been equal to six months’ 
acquaintance, under circumstances less favourable to frequent inter- 
course; believing, too, that I read approval in the mother’s eyes, and no 
disapprobation in those of the daughter, I ventured to approach my ob- 
ject, by relating to Julia my discovery and purchase of the waxfigure 
at Nuremburg, the instant and indelible impression it had made upon 
me, and my fruitless search for the original in France and Germany. | 
observed that she turned pale and trembled when I first mentioned the 
waxfigure. Not daring to encounter her eyes, as I approached the 
avowal of my sudden and unconquerable passion, I proceeded without 
looking at her, and with returning self-possession. When, however, I 
began to detail the perils I had encountered amidst the savage revolu- 
tionists of Alsace, I was interrupted by Julia, who suddenly seized my 
arm, and, before I could prevent it, fell senseless on the ground. I 
raised and carried her to a garden bench by the pond, and soon succeed- 
ed in restoring her to animation, by throwing water on her face. Soon 
as she had recovered the power of speech and self-possession, she frank- 
ly acknowledged that she was not insensible to my strong and flattering 
regard for one whose family connexions and previous life were unknown 
to me, and must remain so until her mother’s morbid apprehensions of 
discovery by French spies had subsided: or until the anxiously expect- 
ed arrival of her brother from Paris, would enable them to choose a re- 
sidence farther removed than that they occupied, from the rapidly in- 
creasing influence of the French government. If, however, I would 
wait her brother’s arrival, and could obtain his and her mother’s con- 
sent to our union, her own would probably not be withheld. A delay 
of some months, too, would afford to each party a better knowledge of 
the other, and a better sanction for the sacred and enduring bond of 
marriage. Meanwhile she implored me to conceal from her drooping 
and terrified parent, my knowledge that they were French emigrants 
from Alsace, and patiently to await the course of events—above all, to 
avoid any mention of her mother and herself in Nuremburg, where the 
Burgomasters: were intimidated by the rapid progress of the French 
armies, and wanted power to protect the unhappy fugitives, who had 
sought an asylum within their narrow territory. 

‘** With grateful rapture I thanked her for this ingenuous and flatter- 
ing acknowledgment of her prepossession, and did not hesitate to pro- 
mise unlimited compliance with her wishes, and deference to her mo- 
ther’s impaired health and spirits. But before three days had elapsed, I 
discovered that my promise to submit to such indefinite delay had far 
exceeded my powers of performance, and anew I pressed my suit with 
a persevering fervour, which she resisted for some time, but at length 
yielded her reluctant consent, that I should apply for her mother’s ap- 
proval of our early nuptials—on condition that I should not distress her 
invalid parent, by inquiries concerning their original condition, and that 
I and the clergyman only should witness thessignature of her real name 
to the marriage contract. It is sufficient to add, that her mother, in 
precarious health, and anxious to see her daughter’s future happiness and 
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support secured by marriage, yielded to my urgent pleadings, and in 
another week I became the happy husband of the most perfect and 
lovely of women. I should have introduced my friend Leopold to my 
Julia soon after, or indeed before our union, had not she, who seems 
to partake her mother’s exaggerated terrours of discovery by French 
spies, exacted a promise that | would not reveal my altered situation 
even to you: nor have I, without great difficulty, obtained this morning 
a remission in your favour only.” 

Leopold, volatile by habit, but by no means destitute of sound judg- 
ment, had listened attentively to his friend’s narrative, and, when it 
was concluded, he gravely shook his head. ‘ By all that’s mystical ! 
"Pheodore,’’ he began, ‘* you were predestined to become a hero ef ro- 
mance—but you must excuse me if I add,”’ continued he,smiling, “that 
you must have possessed more than heroic courage, to marry a lady of 
unknown name and family—apparently a proscribed fugitive—afraid to 
acknowledge her marriage with a man of your figure, rank, and fortune 
—and to crown all, addicted to daily rambles and meditations among 
the tombs; to say nothing of her close resemblance to one who has been 
decapitated. In truth, Sir Knight! you had done well to pause ere you 
tied yourself for life to so mysterious, and, I must add, suspicious a 
fair one. You had better taken my advice, and married the wax- 
figure.” 

In reply to this attack, his friend, too happy to feal offended, took 
from his bosom the miniature portrait of his bride, and held it out to 
Leopold, as abundant refutation of his ungallant misgivings. ‘The young 
Prussian gazed for some time in silent admiration on the beautiful 
countenance, to which the painter had conveyed a charm irresistibly 
potent—a life and character far beyond the power of the modeller in 
wax—and at length he acknowledged, that he must have been more 
than a hero, indeed more than human, who could have contended against 
the witchery of such a face and form, and the soft lustre of the most 
captivating eyes he had ever beheld. 

At this moment a servant entered with a note for Theodore, who 
read it with such obvious and rising agitation, that Leopold approached 
him in alarm, and took the paper offered to him by his friend, ere he 
fell back almost senseless on his chair. ‘The contents ran thus :— 


* Farewell, my beloved husband! for, I trust, a short period only—a pressing 
danger allows me barely time to say, that circumstances beyond our controul 
compel me and my poor mother to instant flight. Seek not our retreat—beware 
of making our absence public, and confide, 1 beseech you, in the love and truth 
of your own, your tenderly affectionate 


Junta.” 


In vain did Leopold exhaust all his powers of reasoning and consola- 
tion to reconcile his unhappy friend to this sudden and singular ca- 
lamity. In vain, too, did he offer his own active assistance, and that 
of his recruiting myrmidons, to scour the surrounding country in pur- 
suit of the fugitives. ‘Theodore declared his intention to yield implicit 
obedience to his wife’s intreaty, that he would refrain from all attempts 
to discover her retreat; and Leopold, to whom it was evident that solitude 
and the mournful luxury of musing would yield more relief to the be- 
reaved husband than any efforts of his own to divert his thoughts, took 
leave of him, after exacting a promise that he would not visit him at 
Nuremburg, on the next or the following day. 

On the day but one after the strange disappearance of Julia and her 
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mother, the sympathizing Leopold was endeavouring to relieve his de- 
pressed spirits by viewing from his window the bustle in the street be- 
low, when he saw a travelling carriage draw up to the hotel, and Wal- 
den alight from it. ‘* What news, Theodore!’’ exclaimed Leopold, as 
he anxiously endeavoured to discover in his friend’s face some indica- 
tion of better intelligence than he anticipated. ‘‘ News!’’ answered The- 
odore, mournfully,—** Alas ! my good Leopold, I have heard tidings of 
the lovely woman I married, so strange and horrible, that my brain is 
on fire—I have lost all power of thought and action, and I come to you 
for aid and counsel in « dilemma which has no parallel in the fictions of 
romance.—Hear, and believe me if you can. 

“This morning, after my return from a third visit to the deserted 
residence of Julia’s mother, I was alone in my parlour, revolving bitter 
thoughts, and all but determined to go in quest of my beloved fugitive, 
when I was informed that a French gentleman requested to see me on 
urgent business. Indisposed to see any one, I declined his visit, but 
was induced by his persevering entreaties to admit him. He was at- 
tired in black, and a man about forty, tall, pallid, and ef an appearance 
not unprepossessing. He announced himself by the name of Delorme, 
and soon as the servant had left the room, he addressed me in French, 
with evident emotion, and a singular solemnity of manner. 

‘**T believe, Sir, you have recently married.’ This abrupt inquiry 
disconcerted and pained me inexpressibly : he observed it, and continued. 
‘To prevent all misconceptions, will you have the goodness to inform 
me if these are the features of the lady you have married ?”” While thus 
speaking, he held out to me a medallion portrait, at the sight of which 
I recoiled, and immediately felt for the miniature of Julia given to me 
by her mother, so perfectly was the portrait he displayed the facsimile 
of mine. They were, indeed, evidently painted by the same hand. 
At length I answered his question in the affirmative. He then inquired 
if he could be permitted to see the lady, and with such visible emotion, 
that | answered somewhat coldly, if not sternly, that she was absent on 
a visit, and nut expected for some time. ' 

‘¢ «In consequence of information,’ he continued, ‘ that she had been 
seen in the vicinity of Nuremburg, I have travelled from Lorrain pur- 
posely to discover her retreat—after a long search in every village 
around Nuremburg I did discover it—I saw hey twice from a distance, 
but I had not courage to approach and speak to her—lI have since dis- 
covered her marriage to you—and I take the liberty of inquiring if the 
name of the lady was Julia de Lindorf?’ 

** *Lindorf?’ I exclaimed in surprise and alarm.—TI could not utter 
another word. ‘This was the name subscribed by Julia to our marriage 
contract, and its close affinity to the name attributed by the Italian to 
the executed original of the waxfigure, had strangely disturbed me when 
I saw it on the parchment. And how could this man have heard a name 
revealed only to me? It was obvious that he had formerly known her, 
and I gazed upon my strange visitor with new and painful curiosity. 

** * Your emotion, Sir,’ he resumed, ‘ betrays to me that I am not in 
errour, and to remove all farther doubt, I beg you will inform me whether 
the handwriting of this manuscript is known to you,’ he continued, un- 
folding a paper containing some French verses, written in the elegant, 
but peculiar and Italianized character of my wife’s hand. 

“*T could not but acknowledge the identity of the writing. 

“ ¢Sir,’ said he, with melancholy gravity, ‘ the frankness of your re- 
ply gives you a claim to unreserved communication from me, on a sub- 
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ject of deep importance to your present and future happiness. Before, 
however, | arrive at a strange and awful conclusion, I must lead to it by 
some introductory remarks. ‘Ten years back I was a reckless unbe- 
liever in the possibility that disembodied spirits could revisit this world. 
I became, however, well acquainted with the celebrated Cagliostro, and 
was more than once admitted toa private exhibition of his extraordinary 
: powers. What I beheld I cannot now detail. It is sufficient to ac- 
( knowledge that my unbelief, if not subdued, was materially shaken by 
what 1 saw and heard during my intercourse with that extraordinary 
man, and now, if seeing is believing, | have within the last week at- 
tained a settled conviction, that departed spirits are permitted, for mys- 
terious purposes, to revisit this earth. I trust, Sir, that I have said 
enough to prepare you, in some measure, for the startling intelligence, 
that you are married to one who died, last August, on the scaffold !’ 

‘“* Prone as I have been from early youth, to draw romantic conclu- 
sions from uncommon appearances—excited too by a sleepless night, by 
intense anxiety, by disturbing recollections of the Italian’s information, 
that Julia de Lindorf had been guillotined, and of my wife’s singular 
propensity, even since her marriage, to linger daily in the churchyard— 
still this Frenchman’s story was far too monstrous for any modification 
of belief in the last decennium of the eighteenth century. Yet I must 
acknowledge there was something so appalling in the oracular solemnity 
of the stranger’s manner, in the livid paleness of his countenance, and 
the deep black in which his tall emaciated figure was apparelled, that I 
began to regard him as one far less earthly than my beloved and loving 
Julia. In short, this mysterious visitor, and his horrible story, affected 
my already exhausted spirits so powerfully, that I gasped for breath, ‘ 
and was unable to utter a word in reply. For some time I surveyed 
him in speechless consternation, but at length my horrour yielded to a 
rising sense of indignation, which restored the power of utterance— 

*** What!’ I vehemently exclaimed, ‘ that beautiful creature, with life 
beating in every pulse, and love glowing in every feature—a reembodied 
spirit? Impossible !’ 

‘The stranger sighed deeply, shrugged his shoulders, and mourn- 
fully replied— 

‘“* “If I thought you sufficiently composed to listen to me without in- 
jurious emotion, I would relate to you the tragic incidents which brought 
the peerless Julia to an untimely death.’ 

*** Proceed, Sir!’ I answered, ‘ without further preface—after hear- 
ing what I have heard, I may safely listen to anything.’ 

‘© * You are doubtless aware,’ he began, ‘ that the revolutionary hur- 
ricane, which drove such numbers of Frenchmen from their native land, 
compelled many of those who remained to seek a temporary or perma- 
nent change of residence. Among the latter was the father of Julia de 
Lindorf, a man of fortune and long residence in Strasburg, which he 
quitted when the movements of the people became formidable to all 
men of mark and opulence, and sought a retreat upon an estate he pos- 
sessed about half a league from Metz. In this ancient capital of Lor- 
rain, I inherited considerable property. I had formerly known M. de 
Lindorf in Strasburg, and soon as | heard that he had fixed his residence 
at his countryseat near Metz, I renewed the acquaintance, became a 
frequent visitor at his house, and a fervent admirer of his matchless 
daughter. My wealth and personal consideration recommended me to 
her parents, who persuaded Julia to receive my visits as a lover, and 
eventually I obtained her consent to become my wife, as soon as the 
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popular effervescence, which we then considered but a temporary evil, 
should have subsided. Although I had the consent of Julia to become 
mine, I was not vain enough to deceive myself with a hope that she 
loved me. At that period I was not destitute of personal advantages, 
but I was beyond the age at which I could reasonably expect to win the 
affections of a young and very attractive woman. She had not then, 
however, seen any man she liked better, and like thousands of her sex 
in France, she was persuaded by the parents she dearly loved, to con- 
sent to what we term a *‘ marriage de raison.’’ Meanwhile the revo- 
lution, far from subsiding, assumed a more violent and bloody character. 
Throughout the provinces, as well as in Paris, the ears of those in 
power were open to accusations, however atrocious and clandestine. 
Upon the slight ground of anonymous evidence by the post from Stras- 
burg, Citizen Lindorf was arrested, and brought before the Committee 
of Public Safety, of which in an evil hour I had become one, with a 
view to protect my person and fortune, and without reflecting that 1 was 
deficient in that moral courage and self command, essential to make the 
security I then sought available. I found myself compelled to act in 
concert with bloodthirsty men, who regarded me with jealousy and 
suspicion, and who sought to compromise me with a view to the confis- 
cation and easy acquisition of my extensive possessions. Thus critically 
circumstanced, I was compelled to join in their unjust and murderous 
condemnation of the worthy Citizen Lindorf, whom no evidence of 
mine could have saved, and who was, alas! hurried to the scaffold. 
But a trial, far more appalling, still awaited me. Madame de Lindorf, 
anticipating the worst, had sold her patrimonial inheritance in Strasburg, 
some months before this sad event, and remitted the value to the bank 
of Hamburg. ‘This disposal of her property was unknown, I thought, 
except to myself, her husband, and daughter. The sale, however, 
transpired, and gave rise to suspicions that she had in her hands a con- 
siderable sum in specie. Immediately after the execution of her hus- 
band, and while the wife and daughter were sinking under the weight 
of this sudden and tremendous calamity, a domiciliary visit was ordered, 
and on the ensuing night, these helpless females were summoned by a 
band of armed ruflians, to deliver up their letters and papers, and on in- 
spection at the bureau of those belonging to Julia, three letters were 
discovered, addressed by Charlotte Corday to Madame de Lindorf, who, 
I verily believe, knew that heroic woman only by public report. On 
this fabricated evidence, however, orders for the arrest and trial of the 
mother and daughter were issued. At my suggestion they had made 
preparations for flight, immediately after the execution of my lamented 
friend. I had strongly urged the necessity of their separation to lessen 
the danger of their being discovered ; the mother succeeded in reaching 
Germany, but the illfated Julia was discovered in the garb of a peasant 
at the farm of one of her father’s tenants, by all of whom the family was 
much beloved. Believing that their disguise, and the passes I had pro- 
cured for them, would secure their safe departure from France, I felt 
comparatively easy as to my own fate. Judge then of my surprise and 
horrour, when, the following day, I was myself summoned before the 
tribune, and saw my betrothed brought up for trial, which, at that bloody 
period, implied certain condemnation to death. ‘Too soon was I apprised 
of the treacherous object of the cruel judges in summoning me. I was 
confronted with the accused, on suspicion of having procured for her the 
fabricated pass found on her person. ‘To be ‘‘ even suspected of being 
suspicious,” as the revolutionists phrased it, was enough to put my life 
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in hazard. To confess the truth would have been to sacrifice myself 
without any benefit to the prisoner. In a moment of cowardice, for 
which I shall never cease to reproach myself, 1 denied the charge. The 
accused was now called upon to say, whether I had directly or indi- 
rectly conveyed to her the pass—and never shall I forget the dignified 
contempt with which the nobleminded Julia replied:—*‘* The Citizen 
Delorme has answered your question.” 

** * Again the bloodthirsty members of the tribunal fixed their search- 
ing looks upon me. Words cannot describe my terrour at that critical 
moment. Cold drops of perspiration oozed from my forehead—I lost 
all self-possession, and another second would have betrayed me, when 
suddenly a loud and growing tumult was heard in the street before the 
tribune. ‘The sentinels were disarmed and driven into the hall, by a 
numerous band of armed peasantry, the tenants and neighbours of the 
Lindorf family. 

‘“* *"Vhe extensive charities and conciliating manners of Madame de 
Lindorf and her daughter, during their annual summer residence on the 
estate near Metz, had so much endeared them to their tenants, that the 
intelligence of Julia’s capture and inevitable trial, had caused an imme- 
diate assemblage of the grateful peasants and their neighbours, who had 
occupied every avenue to the tribunal, and loudly demanded the libera- 
tion of the accused. Now was the time for me to act with decision and 
effect. ‘The judges trembled on their seats—their guards‘and myrmi- 
dons had been seized by the rustics, while attempting to escape. Had 
I been gifted with common resolution, I might have saved myself and 
Julia, by denouncing the judges, and claiming the protection of the peo- 
ple for both. But my accursed cowardice allowed the precious moment 
to escape. ‘The members of the tribunal regained courage and con- 
fidence—blinded the simple peasants by assuring them that Julia was 
no prisoner but a witness, and that she should be liberated so soon as 
her evidence had been obtained, on the trial of a prisoner accused of 
grave offences against the republic. The credulous peasantry, satisfied 
with this assurance, speedily dispersed ; Julia was committed to the 
custody of the concierge, and conveyed to prison by a passage commu- 
nicating with the tribune. I was permitted to return home ; but I soon 
observed that I was under the surveillance of spies, and that the escape, 
which my cowardly alarm suggested, was impracticable. 

‘* « After this trying scene, I passed two wretched days and nights, in 
mortal apprehension of some approaching catastrophe, and my worst 
forebodings were too soon realized. Late in the evening of the second 
day, I was again summoned before the tribune. On my arrival there, I was 
conducted through the passage leading to the prison, to an innercourt, 
in which was kept that formidable instrument of revolutionary punish- 
ment, the guillotine, and thence it was rolled out on wheels when re- 
quired for public executions. The revolutionary fanatics, who had 
usurped the administration of justice, were all present—the gloomy court 
was lighted by torches, and the executioner, who was a stranger, and, 
as I subsequently heard, had been procured from Strasburg to conceal 
the savage purpose of the authorities of Metz, was evidently preparing 
for the decapitation of a prisoner. I saw that I was closely watched by 
the cruel men who sought my destruction, and I shuddered with pro- 
phetic horrour of that terrible event which was now at hand. Soon I 
heard the sound of approaching and heavy footsteps; the prison door 
was opened, and two men appeared supporting the senseless form of 
my beloved Julia de Lindorf. She was in the same peasant garb I had 
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seen on her examination before the tribune ; and her remarkably luxu- 
riant tresses swept the ground as her beautiful and wellremembered 
figure was dragged across the court, and placed under the fatal axe. At 
this excruciating moment every eye was fixed upon me, in expectation, 
probably, that I should, like a lover and a man, rush forward and at- 
tempt to save her life by denouncing myself. Would to heaven I had 
done it, or that I had fallen dead on the spot! but, alas! my miserable 
love of life prevailed. I gazed upon the dreadful scene with nameless 
horrour, but I spoke not—the signal was given—the axe fell—and the 
innocent head of the woman I adored rolled from the scaffold. I still 
hear the sound of its fall ; a sound that will haunt me for ever and ever !’ 

‘* Here the stranger groaned aloud, burst into passionate weeping, 
and covered his face with his hands. Horrourstruck by this appalling 
narrative, and indignant at the base and unmanly conduct he had ac- 
knowledged, I started from my chair, strode along the room for some 
time in uncontroulable agitation, and at length sat down exhausted ; but 
as far from him as the extent of ihe room would permit. ‘Then, desiring 
him to wait my return, I hastily quitted the house, and endeavoured to 
regain a more tranquil state of feeling, in a secluded avenue of the park. 
On a cooler retrospection of this strange narrative, it appeared to me 
abundantly obvious, that this Frenchman was either an impostor or a 
madman. Conscious, at the same time, that my own judgment was too 
unsettled to get at the truth by cross-examination, I instantly resolved to 
request his company to Nuremburg, there to solicit your coiperation 
in my endeavours to solve this agonizing mystery. He is now waiting 
our summons in the carriage below, and soon as you have cross-ques- 
tioned him, I will immediately proceed in search of the beloved wife, 
whom this crazy Frenchman still pronounces a reémbodied spirit.” 

Whether insane or not on this topic, on every other the stranger was 
so rational and consistent, during along conversation with the two young 
men, and produced documentary evidence and introductory letters of 
such unquestionable respectability, that they ceased to interrogate him, 
and for some time looked alternately upon the Frenchman and upon 
each other, in silent consternation. 

The idea suddenly occurred to Leopold, that Julia and her mother had 
seen Delorme lurking about the cottage; and that their horrour at the 
sight of one who had joined in the condemnation of M. de Lindorf, or 
their apprehensions that he meditated a forcible attempt to carry the 
young lady back to France, had caused such ungovernable terrour, as to 
induce instant flight to a safer asylum, where they would probably re- 
main until they had received intelligence of his departure. 

Without further consideration of this puzzling question, he determin- 
ed to send the hateful disturber of his friend’s happiness to such a dis- 
tance from Nuremburg, and to such custody, as would render his re- 
turn for some months an impossibility, Finding, too, on inquiry from 
Delorme, that after effecting the sale of some part of his property, he 
had quitted France for ever, and intended to reside in Nuremburg, 
Leopold concluded to forward him as a recruit, with a party of men on 
the point of setting off for Magdeburg. With true military despatch 
he made such effective arrangements, that the unsuspecting Frenchman 
was kidnapped the following night, and compelled to proceed at day- 
break with a supply of recruits to northern Germany ; provided, how- 
ever, with a letter from Leopold to a brother officer of rank at Magde- 
burg, which procured him every practicable mitigation of his condition, 
and his dismissal in three months as unfit for the service. ‘This frolic 
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of the young officer was concealed from ‘Theodore. But he soon be- 
came aware of the Frenclhiman’s departure from the city, and at his 
friend’s suggestion returned to Waldenhain, with a lively expectation 
that his spectre-bride would erelong appear, and solve we otherwise 
utterly inexplicable narrative of Delorme. 

A month rolled by in slow and painful suspense, relieved only by 
occasional visits from Leopold, and daily walks to the cottage of Ma- 
dame de Lindorf. When there, he passed no small portion of his time 
in listlessly pouring on the smooth surface of the pond, and impatient 
longings for the re-appearance of the exquisite features he had seen 
there some weeks before. 

At length his persevering visits to the farm were rewarded by the 
sudden appearance of his Julia’s beloved image in the water. It was at 
a time when he was ruminating in deep perplexity upon the marvellous 
tale of Delorme, and so much agitated by his vivid recollection of its 
horrible catastrophe, that when his wife approached him with open 
arms and evident delight, he started back in consternation, as if from 
some unearthly object. Julia, heartstruck by this seeming avoidance 
of her cordial greeting, let fall her arms, and burst into tears, but was 
instantly undeceived by the warm embrace of her enraptured husband, 
to whom, before they rejoined her mother in the cottage, she accounted 
for her past reserve and late departure. After detailing her early life, 
in terms essentially corresponding with the narrative of Delorme, until 
the day appointed for her secret execution, she thus proceeded :— 

“The concierge of the prison and his assistant were brothers, and, 
happily for me, the sons of an aged widow, a tenant of my lamented 
father. ‘The old age and poverty of this worthy matron had been 
cheered and supported by my mother for many years; and her sons, 
however hardened in some respects by their official duties, proved 
themselves not deficient in filial devotion, by their endeavours to save 
me from the dreadful doom which they well knew awaited me. Among 
the numerous prisoners in their custody was a young woman who 
closely resembled me in person, and in the colour and luxuriant growth 
of her hair. She had been rapidly sinking for some days under the 
bereavement of several near relations by the guillotine, and died the 
night before the evening appointed to usher me to the scaffold. ‘The 
concierge, who had apprised me of his intentions to save me if possible, 
bade me exchange my rustic attire for the garb of his Strasburg cham- 
bermaid. He then told me that he intended to dress out the body of 
the deceased female in my peasant costume, to conceal her features by 
tossing over them the long unbraided hair, to drag her, assisted by his 
brother, to the guillotine, and to tell the judges she had fainted as they 
removed her from the cell. ‘To aid the deception, he resolved also to 
light the inner court very imperfectly, and to place the torches close to 
the members of the tribune, leaving the guillotine in comparative ob- 
scurity. ‘That this benevolent stratagem succeeded, you have evidence, 
my dear husband, before you,—and a few words will now suffice to in- 
form you how I escaped from unhappy France, and rejoined my mo- 
ther, according to our appointment, in Nuremburg. It was not until 
near midnight, when the moon was down, and the streets in nearly total 
darkness, that the concierge ventured to attempt my deliverance. Dress- 
ed in the clothes of his wife, with a basket under my arm, and a close- 
drawn bonnet to conceal features well known to many in Metz, I left 
the prison with the brother of the concierge, who unlocked the gate, 
and told the sentinel that I was his wife, going out to procure some 
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medicines for the children. My companion Jed me through several streets, 
and by a circuitous route to the city cathedral, and there bade me wait in 
the deep gloom of the porch until he returned. A long hour, which 
appeared to me a dreary night, did I pass there in deadly suspense, and 
this suspense became an agony of terrour when I heard the approaching 
tramp of a numerous body of men, preceded by several torches, carried 
by persons on horseback. After an earnest prayer for the divine pro- 
tection, | threw the skirt of my dark dress over my head, and crouched 
down on the ground in the farthest corner of the porch,—where, with 
a palpitating heart, I listened to the tumultuous march and boisterous 
discourse of a detachment of military, sent, as I conjectured, from Stras- 
burg, in consequence of the attack upon the tribunal by my poor father’s 
tenants and neighbours, for I heard my family name uttered with exe- 
eration. ‘The last of the line of soldiers had passed by, I began to 
breathe more freely, and erelong my guide appeared. Requesting me 
to take his arm, he crossed the street, descended the steps of a cellar, 
dimly lighted by a single lamp, and in which I observed several baskets 
packed with linen. Lighting a small lantern and bidding me follow him 
without apprehension, he conducted me through a long and low passage 
which opened upon the river. I followed him down several steps into 
a small boat, partially overlaid with planking, under which he desired 
me to conceal myself. ‘Then covering the planks and the entrance to 
my hiding-place with baskets of linen, intended for some country 
washerwoman, he put on one of the blue linen frocks worn by the pea- 
sants of Lorraine and Alsace, took the oars and plied them so vigorously 
and yet silently, that we escaped all notice from the sentinels, and reached 
his mother’s house, about half a league from Metz. Here I remained 
until rejoined by Pierre Dumas, an old and faithful retainer of the family, 
by whose assistance I reached the Rhine, crossed it at midnight, and 
arrived without injury at Nuremburg, where I found my mother in de- 
clining health, and so unsettled in mind by the sudden and calamitous 
fate of my excellent father, and apprehensions for my brother, that I 
was induced to seek shelter in the secluded vale of Waldenhain, in the 
hope of giving her an increased sense of security from the French 
spies, who she fancied were ever haunting her footsteps. This ap- 
prehension at last seized me also, my Theodore. Long dwelt upon, 
it was always present to us both, and became, I fear, a partial modifica- 
tion of insanity, deeply rooted, and unremovable, except by a total 
change of scene and circumstance. Walking one day with my mother 
towards the cemetery, in which, since my father’s death, I had found a 
morbid gratification, my mother distinctly saw Delorme and another 
Frenchman enter the church. She had unfortunately observed in the 
Nuremburg Gazette of the preceding day, some details of the capture 
of several French emigrants of rank, by a party of marauders, within 
ten leagues of the city. ‘The sight of Delorme was so hateful and ter- 
rible to us both, for reasons you shall learn more in detail hereafter, that 
you will not wonder, I think, if, when, the day after we saw him look- 
ing at us through the cottage window, we lost all presence of mind, and 
believed him an agent of the Republic, supported, perhaps, by a con- 
cealed party of French soldiers, who might, if we fled to Waldenhain, 
destroy your house and endanger your valuable life. Surely, Theodore, 
when thus alarmed—haunted, too, for months by a nervous apprehen- 
sion, that the cowardly Delorme would, if he could find our retreat, 
take us forcibly back to France, and compel me by some new act of 
Republican legislation to become his wife, you will cease to wonder that 
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I yielded to my terrified mother’s agony, and consented to fly with her 
to a sheep farm in the western mountains, while we sent our faithful 
Pierre, to whom the person of Delorme was well known, to keep guard 
at Nuremburg, and inform us when he was assured of his departure, 
that we might return without delay. So much has my mother dreaded 
a discovery, that she would not even permit me to write to you, lest by 
some means my letter might betray our retreat.” 

It was evident to ‘Theodore from this narration, and the explanatory 
details that followed it, that the sudden arrest and execution of Lindorf, 
and the trying scenes and perils which his wife and daughter had under- 
gone after his death, had induced in the mind of both a diseased and 
constant feeling of peril and of pursuit, which, on the clandestine ap- 
proaches of Delorme, had overpowered all controul, and occasioned 
their instant flight. 

Such instances of mental infirmity, in connexion with some painful 
and deeply rooted recollection of the bloody scenes of 1793, were not 
unfrequent among the unfortunate female emigrants, and it is well known 
that the terrours of that dismal year in Paris were the immediate cause 
of numerous cases of insanity, especially among women, young and 
old. 

A few days after this happy reunion, Leopold received a summons 
from his commanding officer to join his regiment at Berlin. About the 
same period a letter from Frederick Lindorf announced his escape and 
safe arrival in England. Thus released from any necessity to remain in 
Nuremburg, the ladies gladly acceded to Leopold’s invitation, and pro- 
posed an immediate removal to the less perilous locality of the Prus- 
sian capital. ‘Theodore, to whom an eminent physician had recommend- 
ed for Julia and her mother a total change of air, scene, and circumstance 
—as the only remedy for their disorganized temperament, speedily fol- 
lowed his friend to Berlin, hired a good house there for twelve months, 
and entered largely into the society and public amusements of the ani- 
mated city. The beneficial effects were speedily apparent in the im- 
proved health, both moral and physical, of Madame de Lindorf and her 
daughter. ‘Theodore, also, by frequent collision with intelligent society, 
rubbed off his sentimentality, but he retained through life his romantic 
purity of heart and purpose, and cherished his admirable partner with 
such devoted and enthusiastic affection, that she sometimes sportively 
told him it would be impossible for her to feel jealous of any one, save 
her own waxfigure! 


THE MAIDEN OF SUMATRA. 


L. Floated in that gorgeous shroud 
The maiden sat within a grot, As islet in a sea of flame ; 
At her feet were billows swelling, And now the eve in gladness came, 
Surgingly o’er mermaid’s dwelling; Waking each planet into birth 


Earth contained no lovelier spot. ‘To gem the sky or light the earth. 
A gush of light—a liquid blaze, The purple and the crimson flower 
Which southern climes alone afford— Drink the dew of that holy hour, 
Mingled in ten thousand rays, Casting their odours to the air 
Along the west in glory pour’d— Of every breeze that revels there ; 
Gilding the earth, and sea, and sky, And the catalpa blossom sent 
With the sungod’s emblazonry ; Kach ray back to the firmament. 


And each light and mantling cloud Now from the boughs a voice is heard— 
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The nightingale’s—the vesper bird, 
Whilst o’er the dark and placid sea 
The wild fowls float exultingly. 


II. 

There is a flower, that meets the smile 
Of Even, in that Indian isle, 
Brighter far than the planets which rise 
In fair Valhalla’s paradise; 
So lovely and so pure of hue, 
It seems to melt beneath the view; 
So mystic is its power, its leaf 
Will charm the soul away from grief, 
Winning from each sunset gush, 
A deeper and a tenderer blush ; 
A loveliness beyond its streak 
Is glowing on yon maiden’s cheek ; 
A holiness beyond t/s power 
Is in yon maiden’s eye this hour; 
And every liquid glance that flashes 
Through the dark fringe of those lashes, 
Distinetly, brightly seems to bring 
The thoughts, that from her soul take 

wing— 
Pure as a Seraph’s whispering. 


Il. 
Why sits she there so mute and still, 
Whilst every echo of the hill 
Is music with the lover’s tale 
That rises from the shaded vale; 
Where youths and maidens mingling 
meet 
‘To chase the hours with flying feet,” 
And whisper in the starlight bower, 
Words which thrill in that lonely hour ? 
And sylphlike forms are gathering 
there 
With roses in their braided hair, 
And love in each half-hidden glance, 
To revel in the mazy dance ; 
With eyes that laugh, and lips that 
smile, 
As does their own and sunny isle. 
But where is she, whose steps as light 
As ever trod beneath the night ? 
Or as the fawn’s that scarcely break 
The surface of the unruffled lake, 
Or brush the dew from plant or flower; 
Where is she, in this gala-hour? 


IV. 

She sits and hears upon the plain 
The voices chiming as a strain, 
And as the tones commingling float, 
She feels the spell of each low note— 
For happy hearts were sending, then, 
Their laughters to each hill and glen— 
She feels, but knows not that she feels, 
That charm of joy—the thought o’er- 

steals 
Her bosom, as the breezes fling 
Their airy fingers o’er the string— 
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Awaking strains, which slumbering lie, 

Into a life of melody. 

Upon her cheek the blood is flushing, 

With feelings o’er her bosom rushing, 

And her struggling breath comes slow 
and thick, 

And her voice is low, and her heart 
beats quick ; 

And whilst her eye with tears is wet, 

She sings to her light castinet. 


SONG. 


Deep came the sound, as of a funeral 
bell, 

In melancholy tone, upon my heart, 

It seemed of joy, of life, of love, the 
knell, 

Concentred in those words, ‘* we part, 
we part.” 


The griefs and ills of life may mark 
the brow, 

And dim the eye, and waste the frame 
and heart, 

Yet Ino greater ill or blight can know, 

Than in those burning words, “we 
part, we part.” 


Oh! say them not! at their deep sound 
and tone 

Each feeling and each pulse to mad- 
ness start ; 

Oh! say them not! all pleasure seems 
then flown, 

In that low spell of ill, “we part, we 
part.” 


The purest glance that ever shone 

From out a Peri’s eye of light, 

As to her longing gaze is thrown 

Some glimpses of her Eden bright, 

The spirit of air, that holy glance, 

Holds dearer far than the world’s ex- 
panse ; 

And as she seeks those heavenward 
skies, 

Her soul is burning in her eyes: 

More beautiful far than are those rays 

Of look and glance, is the light which 
plays 

In the maiden’s eye, dimly revealing 

The thoughts that o’er her bosom are 
stealing; 

Far shadowing forth in parted gleams, 

(As the moonbeams break o’er gushing 
streams) 

The love that burns, and feelings which 
glow 

Within that heart, and breast of snow. 


V. 
Her song has ceased, and now the while 
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Her eye glances forth o’er sea and isle, 

The dimples awake in her sunny smile, 

And oh! that smile ’s so free from care, 

One might believe her soul writ there ; 

For her days have passed unscathed 
and free 

As billows o’er an unknown sea, 

Or as those plants that spring and grow 

Where the emerald and the seashell 
glow ; 

Where far beneath the stormy wave 

The coral forms the ocean cave ; 

And oft at morn the seamaid hies, 

To watch their ever varying dyes, 

And guard them from the sea weed’s 
root, 

Or mark their buds to blossom shoot ; 

And thus her days have ever passed— 

Each one as bright or brighter than 
the last— 

As though some fairycharm, or spell, 
were still 

Around her thrown, to shield from 
every ill. 

And now her eye turns to the deep, 

On which the darkling waters leap ; 

And not a breath or form ’s in motion, 

Save wind and wave upon that ocean. 

Why comes he not? The moon has 
marked her trace, 

That bids him hie to the trystingplace : 

Yet he comes not now, and the silent 
air 

Gives no sound of his footsep there. 


VI. 
Hark ! what sounds her senses ’waken? 
The rustling of the foliage shaken, 
And tread upon that leafy ground, 
Seem to take a nearer sound ; 
She sees—a form is now displayed, 
Dark, through the intervening shade— 
Can it be he? That garb unknown; 
The cuirass on his breast that shone ; 
The sword, whose boldly curving 
blade 
Seemed forged for slaughter, not pa- 
rade ; 
The doublet and the hose unwrought, 
Each, all an indecision brought. 
Can it be he? Quick ; unexprest 
The transient doubt passed from her 
breast ; 
The moonlight gleamed upon that crest, 
And in that eye and glance of fire 
She reads the spirit of her sire. 


VII. 
“Daughter!” for thus the chieftain 
spoke, 
And with these words the silence broke; 
‘“‘In yon bright vale, is there no spot 
To win thee from this lonely grot? 
VOL. VIIL.——-NO. XXXIV. 
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May not the music from yon bower 
Charm with its strain this quiet hour? 
Is there no voice whose thrilling tone 
So whispered to thy ear alone, 

Whose every glance is turned to thine, 
As pilgrim worships at a shrine? 

Once thy form was glancing brightest, 
And thy step in dance was Tightoot 
Now thou leavest the dance and all 
To list to this low waterfall.” 


“* Father! those scenes I never sought» 
And they to me no pleasure brought ; 
The midnight revel and the glare 

I never did or could deem fair ; 

I seek to listen to the tale, 

Told by the eveborn nightingale : 

Or watch, as now, the fireflies flit 
Above the streams, by moonlight lit ; 
Such is my pleasure, such my bliss, 
And all my years have passed in this. 
Enough of it— What meanest thou— 
This sword, that steelcap on thy brow?” 


The warriour pointed in reply, 

“There, those rocks now meet thine 
eye; 

Amid their dark and gloomy caves, 

Lashed by the ocean’s yesty waves— 

A craggy waste to ruin grown— 

Haunts there a chief—prowling alone, 

An enemy—the only one 

Whom vengeance now has left undone ; 

One by one this swarming horde 

Have met their fate, by flood or sword, 

And only he is left to tell 

The — the steel by which they 

ell; 

This hour let fate and fortune speed, 

My throne is periled on the deed ; 

For should he live, and hold to fame, 

Me, branded with an assassin’s name ; 

The very slave who bows the knee, 

Would turn in scorn away from me. 

This falchion’s point must reach his 
breast 

Who fills me with such dark unrest, 

And end at once the lurking dread 

Which on my heart for years has fed , 

Then life’s last fires will cast their 
light 

O’er scenes more fair, and days more 
bright ; 

No cloud upon life’s cheerful way, 

But smile of thine can chase away ; 

And my last sun will slow expire. 

But lo! the lights and beaconfire ; 

Farewell! What! trembling and so 

ale ? 

I did not deem thy strength would 
quail— 

Ere now thou ’st heard a soldier’s tale.” 
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Vill. 
Who looks upon the bolt of death 
Fast speeding from Azrael’s arm 
With quivering lip and gas ing breath, 
Knows not the terrour—wild alarm, 
That wrung thy bosom with its dread, 
Zeora.—Not the wretched dead, 
Who, hastening to the Angel’s call, 
Stand by Eden’s flaming wall ; 
Through whose portals swiftly come 
The mingled mirth, and distant hum 
Of voices echoing to a strain 
That the charmed heart would hear 


n; 

When thus, while to their eyes is given 

Some glimpses of the bliss of Heaven, 

A voice from out those happy skies, 

In tones of thunder, reads the doom 

That shuts the gates of Paradise, 

And bids them their slow years con- 
sume 

In wandering o’er the fiery flood, 

Whose ebbless waves seem human 
blood ; 

Not then, when first the doomvoice 
rang 

Upon their ear, conld the stern pang 

Compare with thine, which torturing 
rose, 

Above thy bosom’s calm repose— 

A storm uprising o’er thy sun, 

Ere half his goodly course is ran— 

A voice which tells the flower has 
perished, 

Which most thy gentle heart has 
cherished. 


IX. 
With face all pale, as they who feel 
The warm blood from their bosom steal, 
When death around his chill is 
throwing, 
And drop by drop the life’s blood ’s 
flowing ; 
With drooping form, though tearless 


eye, 

Whose glance bespoke her agony, 
Zeora stood—with a wrung heart 

She saw her father stern, depart— 

No sorrow in her face appeared, 

Save when the burning eye, half hid 
By the veined marble of the lid, 
Showed in its glance the fate she feared. 
If wilder thoughts o’er her bosom 


fluttered, 

No words by her hueless lips were 
uttered ; 

Speechless she stood, as though all 
sense 

Were frozen in that dead, intense, 

Unutterable grief of mind, 


Whose very woes were undefined. 
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X. 
As a stream through copsewood dash- 
ing, 
Ora ame downward flashing, 
Gleamed upon her soul, the thought, 
And heart and sense the transport 
caught. 
* Yes! Azem, thou still may be 
Saved by Allah and by me.” 
From her bower wildly she broke— 
With the » of Antelope, 
Down the dark and dangerous steep 
She urges her impetuous way ; 
A mountaineer might fear the leap, 
Unlighted by a single ray. 
But what is life, or aught beside 
To her, if Azem there had died ; 
Better far to meet the shoek, 
In one dread dash upon the rock, 
Than lingering live to pine away, 
Beneath the vacant heart’s decay. 
But no! each rock and crag well known 
Is passed—the hills have backwards 
flown ; 
Nor pause, nor rest she made, before 
Her step grates on the pebbly shore ; 
One timid glance around she threw, 
Then sprang into her light canoe, 
Away, ’t is o’er the water blue. 


XI. 

As o’er the billow leaps the spray, 
Shot that bark upon its way, 
And the water bubbling back, 
Forms in foam a winding track. 
On, on, away, with speed of thought, 
Each oar-stroke now has nearer brought 
Those fleeting crags, whose summits 

rise, 
As a upon the skies ; 
And there for centuries they ’ve stood, 
Frowning o’er that waste of flood, 
A beacon to the pilot’s eye, 
To warn him that the shoals are nigh ; 
For should his keel unwary grate 
O’er that rockreef, by chance or fate, 
Better had he never given 
His spread sail to the wind of Heaven ; 
For, as aneient mariners tell, 

The spirit of such seaman lies, 
Where the flood rolls in ebb and swell ; 
And ’midst the wind and booming wave, 
Holds in its ever-living grave, 

Naught of life, but its agonies. 

Such the wild tale, the seaman said, 

Hung round those caves, whose 

portals dark, 
Opened to the approaching bark 

As charnalhouse, or place more 

dread ; 
Here, in wide chasms, yawns the rock, 
As shattered by an earthquake’s shock, 
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While beneath the water bathes 

Their bases with its hueless wave— 
So deep the silence and the gloom, 

It seems the passage to the tomb : 

Or that deathdark, dreary verge 
Which men must tread, if they would 


P 
Their spirits from the stain of earth, 
Ere they can take their heavenly birth. 


XII. 
On, on, swiftly the maiden’s boat, 
Glides where those rayless waters 
float ; 
And if a fear her bosom cross’d, 
In her fixed purpose it was lost. 
On, on, and now the gloom is past, 
Around, the moon her glimmerings 
cast, 
As streaming through that natural 
porch, 
They quiver as a flickering torch ; 
Jarring on an opposing rock, 
The boat recoils with sudden shock ; 
Lightly thence the maiden springs, 
And now with light and fairy feet, 
Seeks her lover’s known retreat, 
And wildly to his bosom clings. 


Xi. 
“Oh, Azem, fly! away, away! 
Thou must not pause, for death is here, 
Thy foes are leaguing now to slay— 
I heard the plot—the deed of fear 
Is burning o’er my bosom crossed ; 
Oh, linger not, or thou art lost ; 
Each moment brings new cause of 
dread, 
The next may find thee with the dead. 
Thy doom has passed the lips of one 
Who'd joy to see thee dead—undone ; 
Ask not his name, his shame, or guilt, 
Oh, fly, ere yet there ’s blood been spilt ; 
Thy foes are gathering now around, 
They come—hark! was not that a 
sound?” 


XIV. 

Searcely were her last words spoken, 
Which left the cave in gloom unbroken, 
A carbine rang, and hissed the ball 
Fast hurling ’gainst that flinty wall ; 
Tearing from the steadfast rock 
The fi ts crumbled by the shock; 
Scarce he echo told the shot 
When Azem bounded from the spot, 
His right arm bared, his sabre grasped, 
The other round the maid was clasped ; 
He nears the shore—he gains the brink, 
O’er which frog gy om sink ; 

in that fragile bark is free, 
ASS fleetly dashing o’er the sea. 
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XV. 
As a tiger sees his prey, 
Down some chasm break away, 
Whose precipice bars his way ; 
With headlong speed, though baffled 

wrath, 

Poured the foemen up that path; 
Bootless ‘ unglutted hate, 
Unsated and insatiate, 
Grew along each blood lit eye 
That descried their enemy ; 
Many a brand was fiercely shaken, 
And oaths of deeper vengeance taken ; 
As the moon glanced o’er the bay, 
The bark disclosing on its way, 
Thwarted wrath, ill suppressed, 
Burned within each steelclad breast ; 
As sullenly they turned them back, 
To retread that rocky track. 


XVI. 

Zeora watched that band retiring, 
And glad the sight, new hope in- 

spiring ; 
Then once again her heart beat free, 
As though it throbbed in ecstacy. 
How strong the mind to banish pain, 
And roam a world of joy again ; 
The danger gone, the present tho ght, 
No pang upon her bosom brought ; 
For when the storm is off the skies, 
It leaves the world a paradise. 
She had not wept, nor word had spoken, 
Yet now her sobs are wild and broken ; 
And the big teardrop burning slid 
From that eye’s darkly fringed lid, 
Whose glance, distorted by distress, 
Was tarned above and motionless. 


XVII. 
On sped that bark. The winding way 
— where the shadows rise and 
Gloomily from that mountain wall, 
Unlit by moon, or track, or ray. 
Already now, within a rood, 
The boat has neared that silent flood ; 
Another stroke, and now ’tis 
That moonbeam was the dimmest—last. 
On, on—a sound—a sudden shock, 
As though the boat had met a rock ; 
A a shriek—a rushing dash— 
A 


low—a gasping splash ; 

Then all was still ; fat Gentian, 
Bore the deep stillness of the grave— 
Save when the measured stroke 

Of the hostile barge retreating, 

And the peo, billows meeting, 
That spell of silence broke, 
And now unechoing rolls that flood, 
O’er that dark scene of strife and blood. 
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XVII. 

Amid the pomp of regal state 
Zeora sat all desolate, 

With drooping form, and pale of 

cheek. 

Does she forget her lover’s fate, 
The victim of her father’s hate ; 

Half burst forth then a stifled shriek— 
A ery so dread upon the ear, 
The list’ners tremble as they hear— 
And fearfully its echoes tell 
An inward woe unspeakable ; 
°T is not fear, ’t is not remorse 
That wrings that heart with sullen force; 
°T is not the vulture of the mind, 
Which years of crime still leave behind; 
But the dull chill and lifeless dread, 
When all our hopes are with the dead ; 
And the drear feeling that we live, 
When life has ceased one joy to give; 
A deep, yet unimpassioned woe, 
Lifeless, without nor ebb, nor flow; 
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And motionless as that dead wave 
That forms an ee grave ; 
Where nought of life can live or bloom, 
For such th’ Almighty’s wrathful doom. 


XIX. 
Low thy voice, and thy cheek is pale, 
Though clear as the champaka-flower, 
And soon will come thy handmaid’s 
wail, 
O’er mount and rock, through hall and 
bower, 
For thy spirit takes its flight this hour ; 
And they will lay thee in the vale, 
And at thy head that plant shall grow, 
That whispers to thy ear the tale 
That charmeth thee away from woe ; 
And over thee, the purple wing 
Of spirit birds shall flit along— 
Bright as the heart’s imagining ; 
Each warbling its wild plaintive song, 
As to that plant* they onward throng. 





Trenton, March, 1836. C. F. M. B. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARSt 


Tue original sources from which a History of the Order of the 
Templars must be derived, are to be found in the Gesta Dei per Francos 
and other writings of the middle ages, during the time of its existence, 
together with the manuscript records relating to them still preserved. 
The first modern history of the order, or more properly speaking, of its 
condemnation, is that of the French advocate, Dupuy, published in 
1654; and the spirit of inquiry by which he was actuated will appear 
by the very commencement of his work, which sets out with his decla- 
ration of justifying that act of Philip le Bel and his lawyers ; for, says 
he, “the lofty and virtuous deeds of our king, Philip le Bel, one of 
those great kings who have governed our monarchy, and who has exe- 
cuted very great enterprises, have been wonderfully injured by this com- 
mon evil (that of being misinterpreted ;) so that he has been styled im- 
pious on account of his generous prosecution of Pope Boniface, and a 
usurper of the goods of others, and beyond measure avaricious, on ac- 
count of the matter of the Templars.’””’ Dupuy must accordingly be re- 
garded as the advocate of Philip, rather than the historian of the 
Templars. At the close of the seventeenth century, a history of them, 
in Latin, by Giirtler, appeared at Amsterdam ; in 1735, Ferreira pub- 
lished, at Lisbon, his work on the same subject ; finally, a Spanish work 
by Campomanes, came out in 1774: both that and the Portuguese work 
contain much valuable matter. The earliest German inquiry is that of 
Anton, published a few years later than the Spanish work of Campo- 


* The Aver priendue, around which, according to the superstition of the in- 
habitants of the island, the spirits of the birds assemble at their deaths. — Voyage 
of the Potomac, 

¢ Geschichte des Tempelherrenordens, nach dem vorhandenen und mehreren 
bisher unbenutzten Quilen. Von Wilhelm Ferdinand Wilcke. (History of the 
Order of the Knights Templars, from accessible as well as several hitherto un- 
explored sources. By W.F. Wilcke.) Leipzig, 1826-27. 
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manes. The English language, as we have already observed, contains 
no work on this subject. 

But besides these historical essays and inquiries, the Templars have 
furnished matter for various other works. The learned Danish Bishop, 
Minter, has, from the Vatican MSS. published the Statutebook of the 
Order, accompanied with valuable notes. Micolai instituted an inquiry 
into the secret doctrines and practices imputed to the Templars ; several 
writers attempted to trace a connection between them and the Free- 
masons ; and as is always the case where Masonry is on the ¢apis, abun- 
dance of illemployed erudition, wild and fanciful conjectures and awe- 
inspiring mystery, has been displayed. Moldenhaver published, in 
1792, from the original records, the whole of the process against the 
order in France. ‘The present century has produced the researches of 
Barillet, and the able defence of the Knights by Raynouard in France ; 
while in the sixth volume of the Mines de [ Orient, Jos. von Hammer 
has, from hitherto unknown or unemployed sources, endeavoured to 
establish the horrible charges made against the Knights ; and Raynouard, 
De Sacy, Miinter, Gruber von Grubenfels, and others, have replied to, 
and amply confuted him. 

It is evident that a complete history of the Order of the Knights of 
the Temple was a desideratum, and also that there was an ample sup- 
ply of materials for the construction of it at hand, 

The Templars, rather than Wilcke’s history of them, will form the 
subject of this article, in which we shall consider the points of import- 
ance connected with them from the institution till the suppression of the 
order, and examine some of the attacks and defences of the various com- 
batants who have shivered lances in their attack or defence. 

The natural desire to visit places which have been the scene of me- 
morable actions, or the abode of distinguished personages, had, from a 
very early period drawn pious pilgrims from the east and the west to 
view those spots which had been hallowed by the presence of the Son 
or Gop. ‘The toils and the dangers of the journey were unheeded, when 
set in comparison with the bliss of pouring forth prayer on Calvary, and 
bathing in the waves of Jordan, whose waters had consecrated the Sa- 
viour to hisholy office. After Jerusalem fell under the dominion of the 
followers of Mohammed, the pious pilgrims of the west received little 
or no interruption in the performance of their sacred duty ; for with all 
their fanaticism, the Arabs were tolerant, and moderate tribute always 
ensured their protection. But as the Greek and Latin churches differed 
in point of doctrine, and the Latin pilgrims, when in the Holy City, did 
not always take sufficient care to avoid offending the prejudices of the 
Moslems, the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem were averse to receiv- 
ing into their houses their western brethren, and stronger reasons pre- 
vented their seeking or obtaining the hospitality of the Mohammedans. 

We accordingly find that, so early as the ninth century, the monk 
Bernard saw in the valley of Jehoshaphat, near the church of the Holy 
Virgin, a hospital composed of twelve dwellings, for pilgrims from the 
west, which possessed corn lands, vineyards, and gardens, and an ex- 
cellent library, established by the bounty of Charlemagne. In the 
eleventh century, when the apprehension of the approaching end of the 
world, and the appearance of Christ to judge mankind, had once more 
fanned the flame of pious pilgrimage which had been previously dying 
away, and men were hastening to the land where they expected to meet 
their Lord and Judge, there was built within the walls of Jerusalem a 
hospital for the reception of Catholic pilgrims. ‘This hospital stood 
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within a very short distance of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
by the favour of the Egyptian khalif, a church, dedicated to the Virgin, 
and afterwards called St Maria de Latina, was erected close by it ; there 
an abbot and several monks, who followed the rule of St Benedict, re- 
ceived and entertained the pilgrims who arrived each year from the west, 
and furnished such of them as were poor or had been plundered by the 
roving Bedoweens, with the means of paying the tax exacted by the 
unbelievers. Decorum not permitting the reception of the female pil- 
grims, the brethren established without their walls a convent, dedicated 
to Mary Magdalene, where a pious sisterhood entertained the pilgrims 
of their own sex. The number of the pilgrims still continuing to in- 
crease, the abbot and his monks erected a new hospitium near their 
church, which they placed under the patronage of St John, the patriarch 
of Alexandria, named Eleémon, or the Compassionate. The last hospi- 
tal had no independent revenues, but derived its income from the bounty 
of the abbot of the monastery of the Holy Virgin, and the alms of the 
pious. 

When, in 1099, Jerusalem was invested by the Crusaders, the Hos- 
pital of St John was presided by Gerhard, a native of Provence, a man 
of exemplary piety, and of a spirit of mild and universal benevolence, 
rarely to be found in that age ; for while the city was pressed by the arms 
of the faithful, who sought for future glory by the extermination of those 
whom they deemed the enemies of God on earth, not merely the ortho- 
dox Catholic, but the schismatic Greek, and even the unbelieving 
Moslem, shared without distinction the alms of the good director of the 
hospital of St John. When the city was taken, the sick and wounded 
of the Crusaders received all due care and attention from Gerhard and his 
monks. The general favour they enjoyed with Godfrey and his 
pilgrims now emboldened them to separate themselves from the monas- 
tery of St Maria de Latina; and to pursue their labour of love alone and 
independent, they drew up a rule for themselves, to which they bound 
themselves to obedience in the presence of the patriarch, and assumed 
as their distinguishing dress, a black mantle, with a white cross of 
eight points on the left breast. ‘They still remained obedient to the abbot 
of St Maria de Latina, and according to the law of the church, they paid 
tithes to the patriarch. 

This continued while the brotherhood was poor; but riches soon 
began to flow in upon them. Godfrey, whose very name ‘suggests the 
ideas of virtue and piety, pure, if not always well directed, struck with 
their simple and unassuming charity, bestowed on them his domain of 
Monboire, in Brabant, with all its appurtenances. His brother and suc- 
cessor, Baldwin, gave them a portionof the booty gained from the infidels ; 
several pious princes and nobles followed these examples, and the Hos- 
pital of St John soon saw itself in possession of extensive estates, both 
in Europe and Asia, which were managed by members of the society 
named Preceptors. Pope Pascal II., in 1113, relieved the Hospitallers 
from the burden of paying tyilics to the patriarch of Jerusalem—con- 
firmed by his bull all donations made and to be made to them—and 
gave them authority to appoint a successor on the death of Gerhard, 
without the interference of any other secular or spiritual authority. 
The society now counted among its members many gallant knights who 
had come to the Holy Land to fight in the cause of their Saviour; and 
there, actuated by a spirit more accordant to his, had flung aside their 
swords and devoted themselves to the attendance on the sick and poor 
among the brethren of St John. One of the most distinguished of 
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these was Raymond Dupuy, a knight of Dauphiné, who, on the death 
of the worthy Gerhard, was chosen to succeed him in his office. 

It was to Laynez and Acquaviva, not to Ignatius Loyola, that the 
order of the Jesuits owed its consistency and direction to one mark; it 
was Raymond, not Gerhard, who, properly speaking, organized the 
order of the Hospitallers. The founder of a society is rarely aware of 
its ultimate views and objects. Raymond, a man of vigorous and active 
mind, established the discipline of his order. His regulations afford a 
specimen of the manners and modes of thinking of his time; and some 
of them require to be noticed here, on account of their similarity with 
those of the Templars shortly to be mentioned. The usual monkish 
duties of chastity and obedience were strictly enjomed; the brethren, 
both lay and spiritual, were directed to wear at least a linen or woollen 
shirt, but no expensive dress of any kind, above all, no furs; when 
they went to collect alms, they were, for fear of temptation, never to go 
alone, but always in parties of two or three; they were not, however, 
to select their companions, but to take such as the director should ap- 
point them; wherever there was a house belonging to their order, they 
were to turn in thither and nowhere else, and to take whatever was 
given them, and ask for nothing more; they were also to carry their 
lights with them, and wherever they passed the night, to set these burn- 
ing before them, lest the enemy should bring on them some deadly 
danger. When the brethren were in the church, or in a private house, 
in the company of women, they were to take good heed to themselves, and 
avoid temptation ; for the same reason they were never to sufler women to 
wash their head or feet, or to make their bed. If a brother had fallen 
into carnal sin, and his offence was secret, a silent penance was deemed 
sufficient; but if it had been public, and he was fully convicted of it, he 
was on Sunday, after mass, when the people were gone out of chureh, 
to be stript of his clothes, and there, by the director himself, or such of 
the brethren as he appointed, severely beaten with thongs or rods, and 
then expelled the order. Any brother possessed of money or valuables, 
who concealed them from the master, was severely punished, the money 
which he had secreted was hung about the offender’s neck, and he was 
scourged by one of the brethren, in the presence of all those belonging 
to the house; he had then to do penance for forty days, during which 
time, on Wednesdays and Fridays, he had nothing but bread and water 
to support him. ‘These regulations were made by Raymond, in the 
year 1118; a circumstance to be attended to, as some similar rules have 
been since made a ground of accusation against the ‘Templars. 

It is uncertain whether Raymond had any ulterior design of making 
the order of the Hospitallers a military one, but if such was his inten- 
tion, he was anticipated. The kingdcm of Jerusalem, over which Bald- 
win II. now ruled, had been in a very -xtraordinary state from the date 
of its conquest. It lay between two enemies, the Egyptians on the 
south, and the Turks on the north ; and these Moslems, though of opposite 
and hostile sects, agreed in hatred of the Christians, and a desire to 
take Jerusalem—which was to them also the Holy City—out of the 
hands of the western infidels ; the independent Arabs of the desert were 
also inimical to the Christians, and as fond of plunder as they have 
been at all periods of their history. Hence the Holy Land was con- 
tinually infested by predatory bands, who robbed and plundered all who 
fell in their way; the pious pilgrim who disembarked at Joppa, or 
Acre, was fortunate if he reached the ultimate object of his journey in 
safety, and when he had visited all the consecrated places within its 
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sacred walls, new perils awaited him on his way to bathe in the purify- 
ing waters of the Jordan, or to pluck in the gardens of Jericho the palm- 
branch which he was to suspend in the church on his return. 

To those who consider the mild, gentle, and peaceful spirit which 
every page of the Gospel respires, it must appear a matter of surprise 
how the religion of the middle ages, or rather of the Latin church in 
those ages, should have been of so martial a character. But man is, 
in a certain sense, the maker of his own religion ; and whatever form he 
may adopt, he will make it bend to his original notions. ‘The Gothic 
and Germanic tribes who overturned the western empire of Rome, and 
embraced her religion, were an extremely warlike race ; such, too, was, 
in a great measure, the spirit of the religion which they professed; the 
sacred books of the Christians contained the Jewish, as well as the 
Christian Scriptures, and the spirit of the former accorded sufficiently 
with the martial habits of the converts to win their preference. It was 
not perceived that the Mosaic was a national religion, and Jehovah re- 
presented in it chiefly as a national God, and that to fight in the cause 
of Jehovah was nearly equivalent to fighting for king and country ; the 
language and ideas of the Old Testament were eagerly adopted, and it 
was held that no more grateful offering could be made to Him whom 
the New Testament declares to be Love and the Father of Mercy, than 
the blood of slaughtered unbelievers. ‘The pilgrims and their historians 
made it matter of reproach to their more generous and enlightened lead- 
ers, when they granted life and safety to the vanquished Moslems, and 
more than once the religious zeal of the troops violated the promise of 
the leader. It was thus that, in the seventeenth century, deeds of 
atrocity were justified by Scripture, and the Jewish portion of the sacred 
volume threw the Christian part completely into the shade. In both 
cases, the great majority of men were perfectly sincere in their belief, 
and were fully persuaded that when they spilled the blood of those whom 
they regarded as the ungodly, they thereby did good service to God. 

In the year 1119, the twentieth of the Christian dominion in Syria, 
nine pious and valiant knights, the greater part of whom had been the 
companions of Godfrey of Bouillon, formed themselves into an associa- 
tion, the object of which was to protect and defend pilgrims on their 
visits to the holy places. ‘These knights, of whom the two chief were 
Hugo de Payens and Godfrey de St Omer, vowed, in honour of the 
sweet mother of God (la doce mere de Dieu,) to unite monkhood and 
knighthood ; their pious design met with the warm approbation of the 
king and the patriarch, and in the hands of the latter they made the three 
ordinary vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; and a fourth, of 
combating without ceasing against the heathen, in defence of pilgrims and 
of the Holy Land ; and bound themselves to live according to the rule 
of the canons of St Augustine, at Jerusalem. ‘The king assigned them 
for their abode a part of his palace, which stood close by where had 
stood the Temple of the Lord. He and his barons contributed to their 
support, and the abbot and canons of the Temple assigned them for the 
keeping of their arms and magazines the street between it and the royal 
palace, and hence they took the name of the soldiery of the Temple, or 

‘Templars. When Fulk, count of Anjou, in the year following the for- 
mation of the society, made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the order 
was even then in such repute that he joined it as a married brother, and 
on his return home remitted them annually thirty pounds of silver, to 
aid them in their pious labours, and his example was followed by seve- 
ral other Christian princes. ‘The Hospitallers soon found themselves 
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obliged to follow the example of the Templars, and to unite with their 
heretofore humble office of attending the sick pilgrims, the martial one 
of protecting them against the heathen ; and many a gallant knight, who 
had laid aside his arms on entering their society, with joy resumed the 
exercise of them in this hallowed warfare. ‘The English historian, 
Bromton, affirms, but apparently without sufficient authority, that the 
knights who founded the order of the Templars had been originally 
members of the Hospital of St John. 

During the first nine years of their institution, the Templars lived in 
poverty and humility, and no new members joined their society, which 
was eclipsed by that of St John. Their clothing consisted df such gar- 
ments as were bestowed on them by the charity of the faithful, and so 
rigorously were the gifts of pious princes applied by them to their des- 
tination—the benefit of pilgrims and of the Holy Land in general— 
that in consequence of their poverty, Hugo de Payens and Godfrey de 
St Omer had but one warhorse between them. When the order had 
arrived at wealth and splendour, its seal, representing two knights 
mounted on one charger, commemorated this original poverty of its pious 
founders—a circumstance which has been even made a ground of accu- 
sation against them ! 

During the reign of Baldwin II. the kingdom was very hard pressed 
by the Turks of Damascus, Mosul, and the neighbouring states, and the 
king had been a captive in their hands. On his liberation he sought 
every means of strengthening his kingdom, and as the Templars had dis- 
played such eminent valour and devotion wherever they had been engaged, 
he resolved to gain them all the influence and consideration in his power. 
Accordingly he despatched two of their members as his envoys to the 
Holy See, to lay before the Pope the state of the Holy Land, and also 
furnished them with a strong letter of recommendation to the celebrated 
Bernard of Clairvaux, the nephew of one of the envoys. Bernard ap- 
proved highly of the object and institution of the order. Hugo de 
Payens and five other brethren soon arrived in the west, and appeared 
before the fathers, who were assembled in council at Troyes, to whom 
Hugo detailed the maxims and the deeds of the Templars. The fathers 
expressed their approbation of all he said, the order was pronounced 
good and useful, and some additions, taken from that of the Benedic- 
tines, were made to their rule. By the direction of Pope Honorius, 
the council appointed them a white mantle as their peculiar dress, to 
which Pope Eugenius some years afterwards added a red cross on the 
breast—the symbol of martyrdom. ‘Their banner was of the black and 
white stripe, called, in old French, Bauseant (which word became their 
warcry ;) and bore the pious inscription, Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, 
sed nomini tuo da gloriam. St Bernard, if he did not himself draw up 
this rule, had at least a considerable participation in it; throughout his 
life he cherished the Templars ; he rarely wrote a letter to the Holy 
Land, in which he did not praise them, and recommend them to the 
favour and protection of the great. 

Owing to the influence of Bernard, and the sincere piety and noble 
qualities of its founders, the order rapidly increased in wealth and con- 
sequence. Many knights assumed its habit, and with Hugo de Payens 
travelled through France and England, to excite the Christians to the 
sacred war. With Henry I. of England they met the highest considera- 
tion. Fulk, of Anjou, reunited himself to Hugo de Payens, and un the 
invitation of King Baldwin, prepared, though advanced in years, to set 
out for Palestine, to espouse the daughter of the king, and succeed him 
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on his throne. Gifts in abundance flowed in on the order, large pos- 
sessions were bestowed on it in all countries of the west, and Hugo de 
Payens, now its grand master, returned to the Holy Land in the year 
1129, at the head of three hundred Knights Templars of the noblest 
families in Europe, and shared in the disastrous attempt on Damascus. 

The mention of the attempt on Damascus brings us to the considera- 
tion of a question of some importance ;—had the Templars any secret 
understanding with the sect of the Ismaelites, or Assassins ; or did they 
borrow from them any of their rules and plans? Von Hammer main- 
tains that the Templars were, in a great measure, modelled after them. 
When describing the Assassins, he says— 


* As to its external constitution, the estate of the Assassins was a mere orders 
like that of the Knights of St John, of the Teutonic Knights, or the Templars, 
the last of whom had some resemblance to the Assassins, not only in the form of 
grand masters, grand on and their religious maxims, but also in their dress, 
and in the spirit of political tendency and secret doctrine. Clad in white, with 
the distinguishing sign of a red cross on their mantle, like the Assassins in white 
garments with red caps or girdles, the Templars had also a secret doctrine, which 
denied and abjured the sanctity of the cross, as that of the Assassins did the 
precepts of Islam. The fundamental maxim of the policy of the one and the 
other, was to make themselves, by the possession of fortresses and castles, 
masters of the surrounding country ; and in this manner, without treasure, and 
without an army, a state within the state, formidable rivals to princes, to keep 
the people in subjection.” 


It is possible that the Assassins (for it is hy no means proved) had a 
secret doctrine ; we shall not at present stop to inquire if the same was 
the case with the Templars, but only observe how extremely unlikely 
it was, that during the first twenty years of the kingdom-of Jerusalem, 
the intimacy should have been so great between the hostile nations, that 
the chiefs of the society of the Assassins should have communicated 
their most secret doctrines, (which, according to Von Hammer’s au- 
thorities, were most sedulously concealed from all but a small number 
of their own order,) to illiterate and externally at least zealous Chris- 
tian knights, as were the founders of the order of the Templars ; for it 
is to be observed, that Von Hammer does not say that the secret doctrine 
was introduced into the order when it had become corrupt, but asserts 
that Hugo de Payens and his companions were secret infidels, had an 
already matured plan of empire, modelled of course on that of Hassan 
Sabah, and that all their sanctity, zeal for religion, and piety, were 
merely assumed as a mask. ‘This is acommon mistake in ingenious 
men, who are for ever ascribing to the founders of empires, religions, 
and societies that attribute of divinity, which sees from the beginning 
the ultimate end, and forms all its plans and projects with a view to it. 
It is thus that some would fain persuade us that Mohammed, in his 
solitary cave at Mecca, saw clearly and distinctly the future triumphs 
of Islam, and its banners floating at the Pyrenees and the Oxus; that 
Cromwell, when an obscure individual, already in fancy grasped the 
sceptre of England; or that Loyola beheld the members of his order 
guiding the consciences of kings, and governing an empire in Paraguay. 
All such results are in fact the slow and gradual growth of time; one 
step leads to another, till the individual or the society looks back with 
amazement to its feeble commencement. If there is any exception to 
this general law, it is Hassan Sabah ; but in his case, it is to be remem- 
bered that he found the society already existing, and only extended and 
enlarged its organization. We may argue so far @ priori against the 
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supposition of the Templars having had from the commencement a 
secret doctrine: we shall in the sequel consider the proofs which are 
advanced of such having been the case. ‘The coincidence of the grada- 
tions in the two societies will, on examination, be found to be one of 
those which take place in all parts of the world, and have their origin 
in the similar nature of human minds, which, in the same circumstances 
almost invariably fall on the same expedients. 

But nothing can be less convincing than the proof of intercommunity 
drawn from similarity of dress. ‘The followers of Hassan Sabah, like 
all those sects which opposed the house of Abbas, wore white, in con- 
tradistinction to the black banners and habiliments of that race, which 
had assumed the sable colour for a similar reason, in its contest with the 
house of Ommeyah. ‘The form and colour of the headdress and girdle, 
are of great importance in the Mohammedan East, and the reason is ob- 
vious why Hassan gave them of red to his Fedavees, t. e. devoted to 
death. But Hugo de Payens did not, as far as we know, choose the 
dress of the Templars ; the white mantle was given them at the council 
of Troyes, evidently to distinguish them from the Hospitallers, whose 
mantle was black ; the red cross was added by Pope Eugenius in 1145, 
and the same reason probably induced its adoption instead of a black 
one, opposed to the white cross of St John. 

The attempt on Damascus was made in concert with the members of 
the sect of the Ismaelites in that city. Von Hammer says that King 
Baldwin seems to have been excited to form this unhallowed league by 
Hugo de Payens, the first grand master of the Templars, who had just 
then returned from Europe. None of the original historians of the 
Crusades, however, makes the slightest charge of this kind against 
Hugo; and the alliance of the Christians with one party of the Moslems 
against another was too common a circumstance to need to be ascribed 
to any secret designs of any far-aiming individuals. Alliance with the 
infidel was no doubt viewed by the more zealous and devout as an abomi- 
nation, and the storm and defeat sustained at Damascus were regarded 
as a just judgment on this union with Belial; but in the eyes of the 
Christians, the Ismaelites were not a whit worse than their brother 
Moslems. 

We thus see how slight are the presumptions in favour of any secret in- 
tercourse and alliance between the Templars and the Assassins. The 
only other place where history mentions them in union, is decidedly 
against any friendly feeling between them. ‘The Assassins had estab- 
lished themselves in the mountains north of Tripolis: the Templars, 
who had some castles in their neighbourhood, had reduced them to the 
payment of 3000 besants a year for undisturbed possession of their 
lands and fortresses. Probably with a view to get rid of this tribute, 
Sinan, the Dai-el-kebir of Syria, sent, in 1173, an embassy to Amalric 
{I., King of Jerusalem, offering that he and his people woula -eceive 
baptism, provided the ‘Templars would remit the tribute, and henceforth 
live with them as brethren. ‘The proposal was joyfully accepted by the 
king, who declared that he would pay the 3000 besants to the Templars 
out of his own revenue : the Ismaelite envoy was most honourably treat- 
ed, and was accompanied to the borders of the kingdom by guides and 
an escort; but hardly had he gone a short way within the Ismaelite 
territory, when the Templars rushed from their ambush, and the ambas- 
sador fell by the spear of Walter of Dumesnil. ‘‘ Thus,” says Von 
Hammer, “ did the Knights, who had been hitherto held in suspicion as 
allies of the Ismaelites and their secret doctrine, openly as Assassins 
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acknowledge their participation in it; thus did the Order of the ‘Tem- 
plars, and that of the Assassins, mingle together in the blood of lawless 
murder.” ‘The plain reason for this deed was the fear of losing the 
tribute, as the king’s necessities would generally render him unable to 
pay it; and it is not at all improbable that the deed was committed by 
order of the grand master, Odo de St Amando, whom all describe as a 
bold bad man, and who refused to give up the murderer when demanded 
by the king, alleging that he had imposed penance on him, and would 
send him to the Holy Father to abide his judgment. Considering, 
however, the struggle then going on between the temporal and spiritual 
powers, the answer of Odo was not so insolent as it might appear. 
The king, however, exerted his authority, had Dumesnil dragged out of 
the Temple court and thrown into irons at Sidon, but the death of 
Amalric in the following year gave him his liberty. Odo not long 
afterwards, with eighty of his knights, fell into the hands of Saladin, in 
a defeat which the Christians sustained near Sidon, the blame of which 
was laid on him, and died in prison unlamented. ‘In that battle,” says 
William of Tyre, ‘* was taken Odo de St Amando, a bad man, proud 
and arrogant, with the breath of fury in his nostrils, who neither feared 
God, nor had any respect for man.” It should not be omitted that 
the 3000 besants a year were paid to the Templars by the Ismaelites, 
not merely for the sake of peace, but as a reward for the service they 
used to do their cause, such as, for instance, refusing at one time to take 
part in an expedition against the monarch of Egypt, the natural pro- 
protector of the Ismaclites. We feel confident that every reader will 
think with us, that the attempt at proving a connection and intercourse 
between the Templars aud the Ismaelites, is a complete failure. 

The Templars were, in fact, the most distinguished of the Christian 
warriours. By a rule of their order no brother could be redeemed for a 
higher ransom than a girdle or a knife, or some such trifle; captivity 
was therefore equivalent to death, and they always fought with Spartan 
desperation. ‘The Bauseant was always in the thick of the battle ; the 
revenue they enjoyed enabled them to draw to their standard valiant 
secular knights and stout and hardy footmen. The chivalry of St John 
vied with them, itis true, in prowess and valour, but they do not occupy 
the same space in the history of the Crusades. ‘The Templars having 
been from the outset solely devoted to arms; the warm interest which 
St Bernard, whose influence was so great, took in their welfare; and 
the circumstance that the fourth King of Jerusalem was a member of 
their body—all combined to throw a splendour about them which the 
Knights of St John could not claim, but which also gave occasion to 
their more speedy corruption, and augmented the number of their 
enemies. Most writers, however, of the twelfth century speak respect- 
fully of the Knights of the Temple, and those unsparing satirists, the 
Troubadours, never mention them but with honour. 

By the bull, Omne datum optimum, granted by Pope Alexander III., 
in 1162, the Order of the Templars acquired great importance, but with 
it the illwill and envy of the bishops and the secular clergy. By this 
celebrated bull it was established, that the grand master could only be 
chosen by the order ; that no Templar could be, on any account, obliged 
to take an oath ; that no one who had been received into the order could 
enter any other without leave of the grand master and the chapter ; that 
the order should be free from the obligation of paying tythes; that it 
might admit spiritual persons into it, who should not, however, meddle 
with the affairs of the chapter of the order unless when required. As 
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the bishops, however, retained their rights over these latter, they could 
not be buried at the Temple courts without the consent of the bishops, 
for the Templars had peculiar chapels and burial places at their houses. 
With the consent of the bishop and chapter, the order might levy tythes, 
or employ other spiritual persons when none of their own were at hand. 
But one of the most important privileges, (which had however been al- 
ready granted them, in 1147, by Eugenius III.,) was, that when they 
came to make their collections in any place which was under interdict, 
they might have the churches opened once in the year, and divine ser- 
vice performed there, to which the excommunicated were admitted. 

From this time forth the Order may be regarded as totally indepen- 
dent, acknowledging no authority but that—before which the haughti- 
est monarchs bowed—of the supreme pontiff, who protected and fa- 
voured them as his champions against all who might dispute his will. 
It is therefore of importance to look at its constitution, and what were 
its revenues and possessions. 

The Order of the Templars consisted of three distinct classes, not 
degrees—knights, chaplains, and serving brethren, to which may be 
added those who were attached tothe order under the name of affiliated, 
donates and oblates. 

The strength and flower of the Order were the knights; all its dignities 
and superiour offices belonged to them. ‘The candidate for admission 
among the Knights of the ‘Temple was required to produce proof of his 
being the lawiul issue of a knight, or of one qualified to receive that 
distinction ; and he must himself have already received the honour-con- 
ferring blow from a secular knight, for the order was spiritual, and its 
members could not deign to accept honour froma layman. The only 
exception was in the case of a bishop, who might draw his sword 
among the brethren of the Temple, without having been a secular 
knight. The aspirant must, moreover, be free from debt, and, on ad- 
mission, pay a considerable sum into the hands of the society. The 
most unlimited obedience to the commands of his superiours in the house 
and in the field of battle ; the total abnegation of all interests but those 
of the society, (for the Templar could hold no property, could receive 
no private letter); the most unflinching valour, (for so long as a Chris- 
tian banner waved in the field the Templar, however severely wounded, 
must not abandon it,)—were the duties of the Knight of the Temple. If 
he fled, disgrace and punishment awaited him; if he surrendered, he 
had to end his life amid the torments inflicted by the enraged Moslems, 
or to languish in perpetual captivity, for the order never redeemed its 
members. Hence then the Templar was valiant as the fabled heroes of 
romance ; hence prodigies of prowess, such as almost surpass belief, 
so frequently illustrate the name of the soldiers of the Temple. Every 
motive that could stimulate to deeds of renown combined to actuate the 
soldier-monk. A knight, he obeyed the call of honour and emulation ; 
a monk, (but the Templar was not, as some erroneously fancy, a priest,) 
he was, according to the ideas of the times, engaged inthe service most 
acceptable to God. 

The mode of reception into the order corresponded with the dignity 
and importance of the character of a Knight Templar. ‘Though a no- 
viciate was enjoyed by the original canons, in practise it was dispensed 
with ; the candidate was, after all due inquiry had been made, received 
in a chapter assembled in the chapel of the order. All strangers, even 
the relatives of the aspirant, were excluded. The preceptor (usually 
one of the priors) opened the business with an address to those present, 
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calling on them to declare if they knew of any just cause and im- 
pediment to the aspirant, whom the majority had agreed to receive, be- 
coming a member of their body. If all were silent, the candidate was 
led into an adjacent chamber, whither two or three of the knights came 
to him, and setting before him the rigour and strictness of the order, in- 
quired if he still persisted in his desire to enter it. If he did persist, 
they inquired if he was married or betrothed ; had made a vow in any 
other order; if he owed more than he could pay ; if he was of sound 
body, without any secret infirmity, and free? If his answers proved 
satisfactory, they left him and returned to the chapter, and the precep- 
tor again asked if any one had anything to say against his being receiv- 
ed. If all were silent, he asked if they were willing to admit him. On 
their assenting, the candidate was led in by the knights who had ques- 
tioned him, and who now instructed him in the mode of asking admis- 
sion. He advanced, kneeling, with folded hands, before the preceptor, 
and said, ‘‘Sir, I am come before God, and before you and the bre- 
thren; andI pray and beseech you, for the sake of God and our sweet 
lady, to receive me into your society and the good works of the order, 
as one who, all his life long, will be the servent and slave of the or- 
der.”’ The preceptor then questioned him, if he had well considered all 
the toils and difficulties which awaited him in the order, adjured him 
on the Holy Evangelists to speak the truth, then put to him questions 
already asked by the knights, farther inquiring if he was a knight, the 
son of a knight and a gentlewoman, and if he was a priest. He then 
asked if he would promise to God and Mary, our dear lady, obedience, 
as long as he lived, to the master of the ‘Temple, and the prior who 
should be set over him; chastity of his body; compliance with the lauda- 
ble manners and customs of the order then in force; and such as the 
master and knights might hereafter add; fight for and defend, with all 
his might, the holy land of Jerusalem; never quit the order, but with 
consent of the master and the chapter ; never see a Christian unjustly 
deprived of his inheritance, or be aiding in such deed. The preceptor 
then said—‘‘ In the name, then, of God and of Mary, our dear lady, 
and in the name of St Peter of Rome, and of our father the Pope, and 
in the name of all the brethren of the Temple, we receive you to all 
the good works of the order, which have been performed from the be- 
ginning, and will be performed to the end, you, your father, your mo- 
ther, and all those of your family whom you let participate therein. So 
you, in like manner, receive us to all the good works which you have 
performed and will perform. We assure you of bread and water, the 
poor clothing of the order, and labour and toil enow.”” The preceptor 
then took the white mantle, with its ruddy cross, placed it about his 
neck, and bound it fast. The chaplain repeated the one hundredand- 
thirtysecond psalm, Ecce quam bonum, and the prayer of the Holy 
Spirit, Deus qui corda fidelium, each brother said a Pater, the precep- 
tor kissed the new brother, the chaplain did the same. The Templar 
then placed himself at the feet of the preceptor, and was by him exhort- 
ed to peace and charity with his brother Christians: to chastity, 
obedience, humility, and piety ; and thus the ceremony ended. 

The Templars had at first no clergy in their body ; in spiritual mat- 
ters they were subject to the patriarch of Jerusalem, and attended service 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, or they had priests assigned them 
by the patriarch or other bishops, who lived in their houses, but were 
subject to the bishop of the diocese. But the bull, ‘‘ Omne datum bon- 
um,”’ which gave them exemption, enabled them to have priests of their 
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own, independent of the prelates. ‘These they generally took out of 
the regular orders, chiefly the Minorites, and the mode of reception 
was the same as that of the knights, omitting such questions as did not 
apply to them. The dress of these was white, consisting of a closefitting 
coat, like that of the Cistercians, with the red cross on the breast; but 
they could not wear the white mantle, unless they enjoyed the episco- 
pal dignity. They were appointed by the statutes the best clothes of 
the order. Besides their spiritual duties, they acted as secretaries, be- 
ing possessed of all the learning of the order, the knights of the Tem- 
ple, in that point, little transcending their secular brethren. The chap- 
lains satin the chapter and the refectory next to the master ; at table, 
they were the first helped ; in punishment, they were more gently dealt 
with than the knights. 

It is plain that the order, at its origin, could have had no serving 
brethren. But when it grew in consequence, and acquired lands and 
houses, the necessity of such a class was found, and those who were 
neither knights nor priests were admitted into it. ‘They were received 
nearly in the same manner as the knights, with the necessary modifica- 
tion of the questions put to them; they originally wore the white dress, 
till, on account of some irregularity, they were assigned a black or brown 
dress, with the distinguishing red cross. Many of the serving brethren 
were of wealthy and respectable, though not noble, families. They 
were divided into two classes, the brothér armourbearers and the bro- 
ther artizans ; the former attended the knights to battle, as squires, or 
as footsoldiers and baggagetrain; they were on a footing of great inti- 
macy with the knights, ate in the same refectory with them and the 
clergy, but had one dish less at their table. ‘The brother artizans lived 
and exercised their trades in the service of the order, on its various es- 
tates, and at its various preceptories. Almost every trade found its 
representative among them; the armourer and the cook were the most 
distinguished. Such offices of the order as were beneath the dignity 
of the knights, were exercised by the serving brethren. ‘Thus, the 
preceptor of the coast of Acre was always one of them, as his place 
was a sort of commissariat, directed to the shipping and unshipping of 
men and stores. 

It has always been, and is, we believe, at the present day, a practice 
of the Romish Church, for members of the laity to attach themselves 
to particular religious orders, binding themselves to some of the minor 
obligations, and enjoying the advantages of its sanctity and power. 
These persons were called affiliated. ‘The splendour which soon sur- 
rounded the Templars, and their privilege of exemption from the ill ef- 
fects of interdicts, drew numbers to seek to affiliate themselves with 
them, and wealthy burghers often paid largely for these advantages ; 
married persons were not obliged to put away their wives, but bound 
themselves to a cessation of all intercourse, and on their death their 
whole property, reserving a provision for the widow, came to the or- 
der. These brethren did not wear its habit, but were bound on all ocea- 
sions to further its interests. The Donate and Oblates consisted of per- 
sons who gave themselves and their property to the order, of children 
who were dedicated to it and were to take the rule when of sufficient 
age, or lastly, persons who vowed to serve the order all their life long 
without rarahh ty Even princes and nobles were numbered among its 
Donates, who exchanged their temporal for its spiritual blessings. 

These different classes constituted the order, but numerous knights 
and esquires frequently received its pay, and fought under its banner. 
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So large and extensive a society required numerous officers to direct 
it, and regulate its affairs and operations. Atits head stood the grand 
master, who, like the General of the Jesuits in modern times, was in- 
dependent of all authority but that of the sovereign pontiff. The resi- 
dence of the grand master was the city of Jerusalem; when that city 
was lost, he fixed his seat at Antioch, next at Acre, then at the Castle 
of the Pilgrims, between Caiphas and Cesarea, and, finally, in Cyprus, 
for his duty required him to be always in the Holy Land. The grand 
master never resided in Europe. It was necessary that he should be a 
knight, and his election took place in the following manner:—On the 
death of a grand master, a grandprior was chosen to administer the 
affairs of the order during the interregnum, and he, in conjunction with 
the principal members, fixed the day for the election of the new grand 
master. When the appointed day arrived, the chapter usually assem- 
bled at the chief seat of the order; three or more of the most esteemed 
knights were then proposed, the grand prior collected the votes for each 
of these, and whoever had the most was nominated to be the electing 
prior; an assistant was then associated with him in the person ef some 
knight of high estimation. ‘These two remained all night alone in the 
chapel engaged in prayer. Early next morning, the knights again as- 
sembled, the mass of the Holy Ghost was sung, and prayer made in 
the chapel, and then the grand prior exhorted the two brethren to per- 
form their office faithfully. ‘These two then left the chapel, and chose 
two others; these four chose two more, and so on, till the number of 
twelve (that of the Apostles) was completed. The twelve then chose 
a chaplain to represent our Lord. ‘These thirteen were required to be 
all honest and generally esteemed men, eight of them knights, four 
serving brethren, and one priest. Having been sworn by the grand 
prior to act justly and honestly in their office, the thirteen retired, and 
after invocation of the Holy Spirit, commenced the election. ‘The ma- 
jority of voices decided; if they could not agree, the prior and one of 
the knights returned to the chapter to announce their disagreement, and 
prayer was made for the grace of the Holy Ghost. When the election 
was made, it was announced to the assembled brethren, and when all 
had promised obedience to the new grand master, the electing prior 
asked the grand prior and some of the most distinguished knights, if 
they would, if chosen, promise obedience during life to the chapter, 
and to maintain the manners and usages of the order. On receiving a 
satisfactory reply, the prior, if the person chosen was present, said to 
him, “‘In the name of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
we have chosen, and do choose thee, brother N., to be our master.”’ 
Then, turning to the brethren, he said, ‘‘ Beloved sirs and brethren, 
give thanks unto God, behold here our master.’’ ‘The chaplains then 
recited the 7’e Deum, the brethren stood up, and led the master before 
the altar in the chapel, where, with prayer and singing, the election was 
closed. 

The power of the grand master was considerable, though he was 
very much controuled by the chapter, without whose consent he could 
not dispose of any of the higher offices, or undertake any thing of im- 
portance. He could not, for instance, take money out of the treasury, 
without the consent of the prior of Jerusalem; he could neither make 
war or truce, or alter laws, but with the approbation of the chapter. 
But the grand master had the right of bestowing the small commands, 
the governments of houses of the order, and of selecting the brethren 
who should form the chapter, which power was again controuled by 
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there being always assigned him two brethren as assistants, who, with 
the Seneschal, were to form a part of every chapter. ‘The order was 
aristocratic rather than monarchic ; the grand master was like a Doge 
of Venice, and his real power chiefly depended on his personal quali- 
ties; he had, however, many distinctions; the greater part of the exe- 
cutive power was in his hands—in war he was the commander-in-chief; 
he had, as vicargeneral of the Pope, episcopal jurisdiction over the 
clergy of the order; he ranked with princes, and his establishment cor- 
responded thereto; he had for his service, four horses, a chaplain two 
secretaries, a squire of noble birth, a farrier, a ‘Turcopole and cook, 
with footman, and a Turcoman for a guide, who was usually fastened 
by a cord to prevent his escape. When the grand master died, his 
funeral was celebrated with great solemnity by torchlight, all the knights 
attending. 

The chief officers of the order at Jerusalem, were 1. the Seneschal, 
that is the deputy of the grand master; he had, like the master, the seal 
of the order, and had the same retinue with him ; 2. the Marshal, who 
was the general, carried the banner of the order, and regulated every 
thing relating to war; the horses and equipments of the order were un- 
der him; he had four horses, two esquires, a serving brother, and a ‘Tur- 
copole; 3. the Treasurer; 4. the Drapier, who provided and regulated 
the clothing of the brethren; he had four horses, two esquires, and a 
servant to pack and unpack his goods; 5. the Turcopoler, who com- 
manded the light cavalry of squires, and serving brethren, who were 
called ‘Turcopoles, the name given by the Greeks to those who were 
born of a ‘Turk and a Christian, and who were employed as light troops 
in the imperial service ; 6. the Prior of Jerusalem, whose office was, 
with ten knights, to accompany and protect the pilgrims on their way 
to the Jordan, and to guard the cross whenever it was brought into the 
field. All secular knights, who were friends to the order, fought under 
his banner; he too had four horses, two esquires, a serying brother, 
a secretary, and a Turcopole. 

Each province of the order had a grand prior, who represented in it 
the grand master ; each house had its prior or preceptor at its head, who 
commanded its knights in war, and presided over its chapters in peace. 
Various offices were filled by serving brethren, such as those of sub- 
marshal, standard-bearer, farrier, and, as already noticed, prior of Acre. 
The standard bearer commanded those esquires who were not bre- 
thren of the order; he rode before the standard, which was borne 
by an esquire, or was carried on a carriage; he was assigned two 
horses. 

Except Scandinavia (for they had some possessions in Hungary) 
there was not a country in Europe in which the lavish piety of princes 
and nobles had not bestowed on the Templars a considerable portion 
of the wealth of the state; for in every province the order had its 
churches and chapels—the number of which was in the year 1240 as 
great as 1050—villages, farmhouses, mills, cornlands, pastures,;woods, 
rights of venison and fisheries. The revenues of the Templars in 
England in 1185, as given by Dugdale, will afford some idea of their 
wealth. ‘The entire annual income of the order has been estimated at 
not less than six millions sterling. 

Probably from the reasons assigned above, the wealth, the consider- 
ation, and the influence of the Templars greatly exceeded those of the 
Hospitallers, and in these points the Teutonic knights and those of St 
Lazarus, the two other similar orders, could far less stand in competi- 
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tion with them. The valour of the Templars, too, though not perhaps 
at all superiour to that of the knights of the other orders, was without 
reproach, and Bauseant was rarely seen to give back in the fray. ‘The 
‘Templars,”’ says de Vitry, ‘* were always the first in attack, the last in 
retreat.” But envy or disappointed expectation would occasionally lay 
the blame of defeat on the treachery of the soldiers of the Temple ; even 
the defeat and capture of St Louis, in his preposterous invasion of Egypt, 
is by one writer charged on them; most assuredly without reason. 
The only act of the kind, with which they may be perhaps justly 
charged, is in the case of the Emperor Frederic II.; for when this 
monarch in his expedition to the Holy Land was about to pay a secret 
visit to the Jordan, the,‘Templars wrote to give the sultan information 
of it, that he might seize him, but that prince sent the letter to Freder- 
ic. Yet even in this instance the conduct of the Templars was not 
wholly without excuse ; they were not solitary in their opposition to 
the emperor, who was then lying under the ban of the Pope, whose 
firm supporters these knights had ever been; and the Hospitallers are 
even said to have been parties in writing to the sultan. Frederic, there- 
fore, on his return did all the injury in his power to the order, by seizing 
its property in Sicily and Naples; but the heaviest charge he was able 
to bring against them was, that of admitting infidel sultans and their 
heirs within their walls, and suffering them there to invoke their false 
prophet, acharge thatimplies nothing more than a participation in the spi; 
rit of mutual tolerance and courtesy which had grown up from acquaint- 
ance between the warlike followers of the hostile religions. But the 
history of the Order, as far as we can recollect, records only one instance 
of a ‘Templar abjuring his faith, and that was an English knight, Robert 
of St Albans, who deserted to Saladin, who gave him his sister in mar- 
riage on his becoming a Moslem: and in 1185, the ex-redcross knight 
led a Saracen army to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, wasting and de- 
stroying the country with fire and sword, 

Their enormous wealth, their overweening pride, the disdainful ne- 
glect of the rules of their order, their close attachment to the popes and 
their interests, the excessive exemptions and privileges they enjoyed, 
their luxury, their sensuality—these were the true causes of the enmity 
borne to them by the secular clergy and the laity. In 1252 the pious 
poperidden Henry III. of England, said, thatthe prelates and clergy 
in general, but especially the ‘Templars and Hospitallers, had so many 
liberties and privileges, that their excessive wealth made them mad with 
pride ; he added, that what had been bestowed imprudently, ought to 
be prudently resumed, and declared his intention of revoking the incon- 
siderate grants of himself and his predecessors. ‘The grand prior of 
the ‘Templars replied, ‘‘ What sayest thou, my lord the king? Far be 
it that so discourteous and absurd a word should be uttered by thy 
mouth. Solong as thou observest justice thou mayest be a king, and 
as soon as thou infringest it, thou will cease to be a king.” A bold ex- 
pression certainly, but the prior knew his man well, and he would 
hardly have spoken so to the son of Henry. The anecdote of Richard I. 
bestowing his daughter Pride in marriage on the ‘Templars is well known; 
and numerous traits of their haughtiness, avarice, luxury, and other of 
the current vices may be found in the writers of the thirteenth century; 
but till the final attack was made, no worse charge was brought against 
them, unless such is implied in a bull of Pope Clement IV. in 1265, 
which is, however, easily capable of a milder interpretation. Raynou- 
ard asserts, too, that the proverbial expression bibere Templariter is 
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used by no writer of the thirteenth century. In this he is preceded by 
Baluze and Roquefort, who maintain, that, like bibere Papaliter, it only 
signified to live in abundance and comfort. 

When Acre fell in 1292, the Templars, having lost all their posses- 
sions and a great number of their members in the Holy Land, retired 
with the other Christians to Cyprus. Having probably seen the folly 
of all hope of recovering the Holy Land, they grew indifferent about it; 
few members joined them from Europe, and it is not unlikely that they 
meditated a removal of the chief seat of the order to France ; at least 
the circumstance of the last master carrying so much treasure with him 
when summoned to Europe by the Pope, gives great probability to this 
conjecture. ‘The Hospitallers, on the other hand, with more prudence, 
as events showed, resolved tocontinue the war against the infidels, and 
they attacked and conquered Rhodes; while the ‘Teutonic knights trans- 
ferred the sphere of their pious warfare to Prussia against its heathen 
inhabitants. ‘Thus, while the Templars were falling under the re- 
proach of being false and worthless knights, their rivals rose in consi- 
deration, and there was an active and inveterate enemy ready to take 
advantage of their ill repute. 

Philip the Fair, a tyrannical and rapacious prince, was at that time 
on the throne of France. His darling object was to set the power of 
the monarchy above that of the church. In his celebrated controversy 
with Pope Boniface, the ‘Templars had been, as usual, on the side of 
the Holy See. Philip, whose animosity pursued Boniface even be- 
yond the grave, wished to be revenged on all who had taken his side ; 
moreover, the immense wealth of the ‘Templars, which he reckoned 
on making his own if he could destroy them, strongly attracted the king, 
who had already tasted the sweets of the spoliation of the Lombards and 
the Jews ; and he probably, also, feared the obstacle to the perfect esta- 
blishment of despotism which might be offered by a numerous, noble, 
and wealthy society, such as the ‘Templars formed. Boniface’s suc- 
cessor, Clement V. was the creature of Philip, to whom he owed 
his dignity, and at his accession had bound himself to the performance 
of six articles in favour of Philip, one of which was not expressed. It 
was probably inserted without any definite object, and intended to serve 
the interest of the French monarch on any occasion which might pre- 
sent itself. 

It had been the project of Pope Boniface to form the three military 
orders into one, and he had summoned them to Rome for that purpose, 
but his death prevented it. Clement wrote, June 6, 1306, to the grand 
masters of the Templars and the Hospitallers, inviting them to come 
to consult with him about the best mode of supporting the kings of 
Armenia and Cyprus. He desired them to come as secretly as possible, 
and with a very ‘small train, as they would find abundance of their 
knights this side the sea; and he directed them to provide for the de- 
ferice of Limisso in Cyprus during their short absence. » Fortunately 
perhaps for himself and his order, the master of the Hospitallers was 
then engaged in the conquest of Rhodes, but Jacques de Molay, the 
master of the Templars, immediately prepared to obey the mandate of 
the pope, and he left Cyprus with a train of 60 knights, and a treasure 
of 150,000 florins of gold, and a great quantity of ‘silver money, the 
whole requiring twelve horses to carry it. He proceeded to Paris, 
where he was received with the greatest honour by the king, and he de- 
posited his treasure in the temple of that city. It is, as we have said, 
not impossible that it was the intention of Molay to transfer the chief 
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seat of the Order thither, and that he had, therefore, brought with him 
its treasure and the greater part of the members of the chapter. At all 
events, he had no suspicion of the king or the pope; and perhaps at 
that time there was no just ground for suspecting either of them, though 
the letter of Clement to Philip in August, 1305, proves that the king 
had already accused the order to the pope of some ‘almost incredible 
and impossible matters,” and that the heads of it had challenged in- 
quiry. Shortly afterwards Molay proceeded to Poitiers, as the pope 
wished to consult with him respecting the recovery of the Holy Land 
and the union of the orders. On the former subject the opinion of the 
grand master was, that nothing short of a union of all the powers of 
Christendom would suffice; the latter he objected to on various grounds, 
one of which was, that they would disagree, inasmuch as the ‘Templars 
were liberal of their goods, the Hospitallers avaricious, and farther, that 
the Templars were more esteemed and supported by the laity ; he also 
dwelt on the superiour strictness and austerity of the mode of life of his 
own order. He acknowledged, however, that the new order would be 
more powerful against the heathen than the two separate ones, and that 
it could be managed at less expense. The grand master was then dis- 
missed by the pope, and he returned to Paris. 

It is difficult to say how early the project of attacking the Templars 
entered into the minds of Philip and his obsequious lawyers, or whe- 
ther he originally aimed at more than mulcting them under the pretext 
of reformation ; and farther, whether the first informers against them 
were suborned or not. The remaining records leave a considerable de- 
gree of obscurity on the whole matter. All we can learn is, that a man 
named Squin de Flexian, who had been prior of the Templars, and had 
been put out of the order for heresy and various vices, was lying in 
prison at Paris or Toulouse, it is uncertain which. In the prison with 
him was a Florentine, named Noffe Dei, ‘a man,” says Villani, ‘‘ full 
of all iniquity.” These two began to plan how they might extricate 
themselves from the confinement to which they seemed perpetually 
doomed, The example of the process against the memory of Pope 
Boniface showed them that no lie was too gross or absurd not to obtain 
ready credence, and they fixed 6n the Templars as the objects of their 
true or false charges. Squin told the governor of the prison that he 
had a communication to make to the king, which would be of more 
value to him than if he had gained a kingdom, but that he would only 
tell it to the king in person. He was brought to Philip, who promised 
him his life, and he made his confession, on which the king immediate- 
ly arrested some of the Templars, who are said to have confirmed the 
truth of Squin’s assertions. Shortly afterwards, it is said, similar dis- 
coveries were made to the pope by his chamberlain, Cardinal Cantilupo, 
who had been in connexion with the Templars from his eleventh 

ear. 
. Squin Flexian declared, 1. that every member on admission into the 
order swore on all occasions to defend its interests right or wrong; 2. that 
the heads of the order were in secret confederacy with the Saracens, 
had more of Mohammedan unbelief than of Christian faith, as was 
proved by the mode of reception into the order, when the novice was 
made to spit and trample on the crucifix, and blaspheme the faith of 
Christ; 3. that the superiours were sacrilegious, cruel, and heretical 
murderers; for if any novice, disgusted with its profligacy, wished to 
quit the order, they secretly murdered him, and buried him by night ; 
so, also, when women were pregnant by them, they taught them how 
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to produce abortion, or secretly put the infants to death ; 4. the ‘Temp- 
lars were addicted to the errour of the Fraticelli, and, like them despised 
the authority of the pope and the church; 5. that the superiours were 
addicted to the practice of an unnatural crime, and if any one opposed 
it, they were condemned by the master to perpetual imprisonment; 6. 
that their houses were the abode of every vice and iniquity; 7. that 
they endeavoured to put the Holy Land in the hands of the Saracens, 
whom they favoured more than the Christians. ‘Three other articles of 
less importance completed this first body of charges. It is remarkable, 
that we do not find among them those which make such a figure in the 
subsequent examinations; namely, the devil appearing among them in 
the shape of acat; their idolatrous worship of an image with one or 
three heads, or a skull covered with human skin, with carbuncles for 
eyes, before which they burned the bodies of their dead brethren, and 
then mingled the ashes with their drink, thereby thinking to gain 
more courage ; and finally their smearing this idol with human fat. 
The historians do not precisely state the date of Squin Flexian’s 
confessions, or whether they were prior to the month of April, 1307, 
in which month, Jacques de Molay, accompanied by the preceptors of 
Beyond-sea, Poitou, Aquitaine, and France, repaired to the Pope at 
Poitiers, to justify the Order from the imputations of corruption every 
day cast upon it, in which, as he thought, he succeeded, and again re- 
turned to Paris. Philip having now all things prepared, sent, like his 
descendant, Charles I[X., previous to the St Bartholomew massacre, 
secret orders to all his governors to arm themselves on the twelfth of 
October ;—and, on the following night, but not sooner, on pain of 
death, to open the king’s letter, and act according to it. On Friday, the 
thirteenth of October, all the Templars throughout France were simul- 
taneously arrested at break of day. In Paris, on the following day, 
the heads of the University assembled in the church of Notre Dame, 
where, in their presence, and several of the royal officers, the Chancel- 
lor, Nogaret, accused the knights of their heresies. On the fifteenth, 
the University met at the Temple, where the grand master and some of 
the heads of the Order were examined, and are said to have acknow- 
ledged the truth of the charges. The King, who was anxious to carry 
the people with him, had now the act of accusation drawn up, in which 
the knights are designated as ravenous wolves, perjurers, idolaters, 
and, in general, as the vilest of men. This act was read to the citi- 
zens, assembled in the royal gardens. He also sent to Edward IL. of 
England, inviting him to follow his example, but Edward was reluc- 
tant to proceed to any extremities; he wrote, on the thirtieth October, 
declaring that the charges appeared to him and his barons and prelates, 
to be incredible ;—but that he would write to the Seneschal of Agers, 
in Guienne, who was nearer to the country where the reports prevail- 
ed, to make inquiry. On the tenth December, after inquiry had been 
made by the Seneschal, Edward wrote to the Pope, stating, that a hor- 
rible rumour was abroad respecting the Templars, who should be se- 
verely punished, if it was found to be true, but that he could give no 
credit to it, and prayed the Pope to institute an inquiry. He had pre- 
viously written to the Kings of Portugal, Castile, Aragon, and Sicily, 
stating that a priest (Philip’s envoy) had been lately urging him to sup- 
press the Order, accusing it of heresy ;—but that, in consideration of 
the great merits of the Order, he had given no credit to these insinua- 
tions ;—and he besought these monarchs to pay no attention to the 
rumours against it. But Clement had put forth a bull, stating the 
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charges against the Templars, and calling on the King of England to 
imprison them, and take their goods into safe keeping. ‘To this, Ed- 
ward yielded obedience, and, on the Wednesday of the Epiphany, the 
English knights were arrested, but the King gave directions that they 
should be treated with all gentleness. Orders were sent to Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, to the same effect, and Edward wrote to the Pope 
to assure him of obedience. 

Meantime, Philip and his chief agents were not remiss. These 
were—his confessor, William Imbert, 2a Dominican—member, there- 
fore, of an Order hostile to the Templars, and well versed in inquisito- 
rial arts; William Nogaret, the Chancellor, the man who had dared to 
seize Pope Boniface at Anagni; William Plesian, who had also borne 
a part in that bold deed, and afterwards swore, in the presence of the 
peers and prelates of France, that Boniface was an atheist and sorcerer, 
and had a familiar devil; and several others of the same stamp, all 
likely to prove gentle judges! ‘The unhappy knights had been thrown 
into cold cheerless dungeons, (for they were arrested, we should re- 
member, at the commencement of winter,) had barely the necessaries 
of life, were deprived of the habit of their Order, and of the rites and 
comforts of the church—were exposed to every species of torture then 
in use—were shown a real or pretended letter of the grand master, in 
which he confessed several of the charges, and exhorted them to do 
the same; and, finally, were promised life and liberty, if they freely 
acknowledged ‘the guilt of the Order. Can we then be surprised that 
the spirit of many a knight was broken—that the hope of escape from 
misery, even.at:'the cost of disgrace, was eagerly caught at—and that 
falsehoods, the most improbable, were acknowledged to be true? Ata 
subsequent period, one ‘Templar thus expressed himself before the 
Papal Commissioners :—*‘I have seen the fiftyfour knights conveyed 
in carts to be committed to the flames, because they would not make 
the required confessions ;—I have heard that they were burned ;—and I 
doubt if I could, like them, have the noble constancy to brave the pile. 
I believe that if I were threatened with it, I should depose on oath be- 
fore the Commissioners, and before all who would ask me, that the 
enormities imputed to the knights are true; that I should kill God him- 
self, if required;’’ and:‘he implored all present not to let the King’s 
officers know what he had said, lest they should commit him to the 
flames. This shows the value to be set on confessions extracted by the 
rack, or the fear of it, for this last kind are those which were termed 
voluntary. The Papal commission even declared, that terrour had 
deprived several of the witnesses (the imprisoned Templars) of their 
senses. 

It is remarkable that the most improbable charges are those which 
were most frequently acknowledged, so just is the observation that men 
will more readily, in such circumstances, acknowledge what is false 
than what is true; for the false they know'can be afterwards refuted by 
its own absurdity, whereas truth is permanent. There is no improba- 
bility whatsoever in supposing, that the ‘Templars, in common with all 
the religious orders, were obnoxious to the charge of unnatural ‘lust, 
though certainly not as a rule of their society; and itis by no means 
unlikely, that deism may have prevailed to some extent among their 
members, owing to their intercourse with the Moslems. Yet no ‘Temp- 
lar confessed himself guilty of either one or the other, though enough 
deposed to the worship of the head and the spitting on the cross. How, 
we may ask, could deism and the grossest idolatry combine ?—and 
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does not the charge of their having learned the latter from the Saracens, 
carry its own refutation with it? How many brave knights expired 
amidst tortures, sooner than confess these absurd falsehoods, as we 
must term them? how many recanted their first declarations, and sealed 
with their blood their avowal of the innocence of the Order? Is there 
not eternal and irreconcilable contradiction between the depositions of 
the different parties, or of the same parties, at different times? Does 
not terrour of the rack visibly pervade every one of the confessions? 
How different, too, is the conduct of the accused before the Papal com- 
mission, where there was some chance of justice and mercy, and be- 
fore the royal bloodhounds, where there was none! 

But truth is one, and the Order was one—inquiry must then have 
brought similar enormities to light in other countries, if they existed. 
Of the Templars, themselves, two hundred and twentyeight were 
examined; the Dominican, Carmelite, Minorite, and Augustinian friars 
brought abundance of hearsay evidence against them, but nothing of 
any importance was proved; in Castile and Leon, it was the same; in 
Aragon, the knights bravely endured the torture, and maintained their 
innocence; in Germany, all the lay witnesses testified in their favour; 
in Italy, their enemies were more successful, as the influence of the 
Pope was there considerable; yet, in Lombardy, the bishops acquitted 
the knights. Charles, of Anjou, the cousin of Philip, and the foe of 
the Templars, who had sided with Frederic against: him, could not fail, 
it may be supposed, in getting some evidences of their guilt in Sicily, Na- 
ples, and Provence. It is not undeserving of attention, that one of these 
witnesses, who had been received into the order in Catalonia, (where 
all who were examined had declared the innocence of the order,) said 
he had been received there in the usual impious and indecent manner, 
and mentioned the appearance and the worship of the cat in the chap- 
ter!! Such is the value of rackextorted testimony! In fine, in every 
country out of the sphere of the immediate influence of Clement, 
Philip, and Charles, the general innocence of the order was acknow- 
ledged. 

It was unfortunate for the Templars that their chapters were held in 
secret, and by night, for an opportunity was thereby afforded to their 
enemies of laying whatever secret enormities they pleased to their 
charge, to refute which by the production of indifferent witnesses was 
consequently out of their power. Wherever a society holds its meet- 
ings in secret, rumour will accuse it of practices unable to meet the eye 
of day ; and we shall generally find the crimes imputed to secret socie- 
ties in all ages to have a considerable degree of similarity. We can- 
not surely be required to give complete credit to the heads of accu- 
sation against the Bacchanals, laid before the senate by the consul Post- 
humius, and on which that venerable body acted without much inquiry; 
no one will, for a moment, credit the Thyestian banquets and inces- 
tuous indulgences, with which the innocence of the early Christians 
was defamed, because, like the Templars, they held their assemblies 
before the light of day arose; and the zeal and the piety of Ireneus 
and Epiphanius should prevent any one from believing, that the early 
heretics were guilty of the horrid excesses which the orthodox were per- 
suaded polluted their secret assemblies. ‘Tne vulgar have, in general, 
very awful impressions of the dreadful rites of initiation among the 
Freemasons, and of the powerful secrets they are possessed of; and, 
were the thirteenth century to return, no one can tell, should its want 
of corporative wealth not prove its protection, what atrocities might 
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not be proved against that society, and under the gentle solicitation of 
the rack and thumbscrew, confessions extracted from its innocent mem- 
bers. While the act against witchcraft was in force, how many an un- 
fortunate old woman acknowledged having given suck to a demon, and 
by his aid caused all the vomiting of pins and other diableries, with 
which some honest witchfinder and her sagacious neighbours accused 
her before a prejudiced jury, and alas, perhaps, a Sir Matthew Hale for 
her judge! Happily for the Society of Jesus, racking and burning 
were gone somewhat out of fashion when its turn came; all that was 
necessary in the eighteenth century being, to get up a charge of king- 
murder, and one or two other atrocities, to give some pretext for the 
public odium, for seizing the property of the fathers, and turning them 
adrift on the wide world. We are no very zealous friends either of 
corporations or of secret societies; but, where history furnishes so 
many instances of false and interested charges against them, we con- 
fess ourselves exceedingly slow to lend faith to any that are not proved 
by unimpeachable testimony. We must here observe, that the grave 
offence of the Templars (to which several of them pleaded guilty,) in 
having the devil in the guise of a cat assisting at their conclaves, had 
been already charged on the sect of the Cathari; whose name was by 
some ingeniously derived @ catto, though, in our opinion, it was the 
contrary, and that cattus came from Cathari; that is, the name gave 
origin to the fable, which lay ready prepared to be brought against the 
brotherhood of the Temple. 

Confessions made on the rack, where even every sigh and groan was 
malignantly noted down, are generally allowed to be of little value; 
but some stress is laid on the circumstance of seventytwo ‘Templars 
having confessed in presence of the Pope without the appliance of any 
torture. But these, Raynouard asserts, had been already subjected to 
that discipline, and had given way under it. All did not repeat their 
previous declarations; Jean de Valgellé protested afterwards, before 
the Papal commission at Paris, that he had confessed nothing to the 
Pope, and several of them revoked their depositions, and died assert- 
ing the innocence of the Order. ‘The grand master and the priors de- 
manded to be brought before the Pope, to defend themselves and the 
Order; they were brought as far as Chinon, within a few miles of his 
abode, but on some frivolous pretexts, were prevented from seeing 
him; and when what was called their declaration, was afterwards read 
to them, the grand master crossed himself several times with amaze- 
ment at the falsehoods which had been inserted in it. ‘Throughout the 
entire process, the most determined design of the King and his minis- 
ters to destroy the Order, meets us at every step; Philip would have 
blood to justify robbery ; several Templars had already expired on the 
rack, perished from the rigour of their imprisonment, or died by their 
own hands; but, on the twelfth May, 1310, fiftyfour Templars who 
had confessed, but afterwards retracted, were by his order committed 
to the flames, in Paris, as relapsed heretics. They endured with heroic 
constancy the most cruel tortures, asserting with their latest breath the 
innocence of the Order, though offered life, if they would confess, and 
implored to do so by their friends and relatives. Similar executions 
took place in other towns. The Pope soon went heart and hand with 
Philip. In vain did the bishops assembled at Vienna propose to hear 
those members who came forward as the defenders of the Order. A 
bull of the Pope dissolved the Order, and transferred its possessions to 
the knights of St John, who, however, had to pay such enormous 
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fines to the King and Pope, before they could enter on them, as almost 
runied them; so that if Philip did not succeed to the utmost of his an- 
ticipations, he had little reason to complain of his share. ‘The mem- 
bers of the society of the ‘Templars were permitted to enter that of the 
Hospitallers, a strange indulgence for those who had spitten on the 
cross and practised unnatural vices! In Portugal, the Order was not 
even suppressed; it only changed its appellation, becoming that of 
Christ. 

The grand master and the four principal dignitaries of the Order still 
languished in prison. ‘They were brought before a commission, com- 
posed of the cardinal of Albano and two other cardinals, the archbishop 
of Sens, and some prelates; as, according to the proceedings, they had 
all confessed, they were brought out before the cathedral of Paris to 
hear their sentence read, which condemned them to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Scarcely had the cardinal of Albano commenced reading, when 
he was interrupted by the grand master and the commander of Nor- 
mandy, who protested their innocence, and retracted all the confessions 
they were said to have made. The prelates, in surprise, directed the 
provost of Paris to keep them safe till the morrow, that they might de- 
liberate respecting them; but Philip, who was at hand, declared them 
relapsed, and had them burned that very evening. While life and arti- 
culation remained, they protested their innocence. We give implicit 
credit to the dying declaration of Cranmer—should we refuse it to that 
of Jacques de Molay ? 

Had the Templars a secret doctrine, or not? We think not. It is 
chiefly the Germans who accuse them of it, and who, in cases of this 
nature, are very suspicious evidences. ‘That there might have been a 
good deal of deism and of secret vice among them, is by no means im- 
probable; but, if they had a secret mystery of iniquity, the heads of 
the Order must surely have been versed in it; and yet among the series 
of grand masters given by Wilcke, the great majority are declared to 
have been men of piety and virtue. ‘This objection, however, Wilcke 
endeavours to elude, by supposing the secret doctrine to have been in- 
troduced by the clergy, and confined to themselves and the more intel- 
ligent members. Farther, a secret society has usually various degrees 
in it, and the light or the darkness (whichever it may be,) is not let in 
at once on the eyes of the aspirant; but the Templars had none such— 
the novice was at once desired to forswear Christianity, and addict 
himself to idolatry and unnatural crimes. As to the supposed connec- 
tion between the Templars and the Freemasons, we regard it as a mat- 
ter totally devoid of all evidence, and we freely acquit the latter of 
either secret vice and infidelity, or the possession of valuable secrets. 
Von Hammer, resting on some dubious images and symbols, which may 
or may not have belonged to the Templars, makes them out to have 
been Ophionites; and following Nicolai, instead of understanding Ba- 


_ fomet, the name given to their idol by some of the confessing ‘Temp- 


lars, and which was invoked by crying Vallah, (O Allah!) to have 
been (as it undoubtedly is,) a corruption of Mahomet, finds in it 49» 
wars (baptism of wisdom,) and a proof of the gnosis held by the 


_ society. Wilcke looks upon them as having held a modified gnosti- 


cism, and thinks they were much indebted to the Cabbala; and in a 
chapter on what he calls Tempelry, he endeavours to trace it out. 


_ None ‘of the secret statutes of the Order, (if there were any such,) have 


ever come to light. Some witnesses, it is true, mentioned such, but it 
is really extraordinary ;—and, what must make one doubt strongly of 
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their existence, that, considering the sudden manner in which the 
Templars were seized—none of their secret rules should have fallen 
into the hands of Philip and his lynxes. A candid review of the 
whole evidence will, we think, lead most persons to reject all ideas of 
the Templars having been a secret society, with ulterior objects hostile 
to the interests of states and governments, or of being more vicious 
than their contemporaries. ‘Their wealth was their crime—the pride 
and insolence it engendered caused their downfal. 


THE MACBETH OF SHAKESPEARE. 
BY THE REV. DR BEASLEY. 


Tus great drama is founded upon real facts, related in the history of 
Scotland, the author having unconsciously or advisedly complied with 
the recommendations of Horace— 


** Difficile est proprié communia dicere ; tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus.” 


The authentic details of history, relative to this subject, are, that 
Duncan was king of Scotland, in the eleventh century ; that, being a 
sovereign of humane dispositions and unwarlike character, he was 
neither fitted to controul his turbulent nobles at home, nor to protect his 
country from foreign invasions ; and that on these accounts, Macbeth, a 
Thane nearly allied to the royal family, who had signalized himself in 
arms, and relieved the empire from the incursions of the Danes and 
Norwegians, as well as from domestic insurrections, formed and exe- 
cuted the design of dethroning and murdering his sovereign. In the 
performance of this task, he is said to have gratified not only his own 
inordinate ambition, but the insatiable desire of becoming a queen, which 
was conceived and cherished by his wife, Graoch, who is known in the 
play only under the appellation of Lady Macbeth. ‘The dramatist also 
eonfines himself to the outlines of the real story, in several other par- 
ticulars comprised in the tragedy, The introduction of witches into the 
acticn of this play might have keen suggested by the circumstance, that, 
according to vulgar report, Macbeth was incited to his criminal under- 
taking by a dream, in which three women appeared to him, of un- 
common beauty, who saluted him, one as Thane of Angus, another as 
Thane of Murray, and the third as King of Scotland. It is recorded, 
also, that the two sons of Duncan were driven into exile from an ap- 
prehension of consequences to themselves ; that Banquo, or Bancho, was 
murdered on his return home from a feast, and that Macduff, having 
offended the tyrant, was compelled to fly into England, while his wife, 
children, and domestics, were indiscriminately butchered. ‘The real narra- 
tive is completed by the facts, that Malcolm and Macduff, having obtained 
from Edward the aid of ten thousand men, under the command of Siward, 
whose daughter had been married to Dunean, advanced into Scotland and 
subdued the forces of the tyrant, who was finally arrested and put to death. 

From this simple detail of facts, the inimitable dramatist has drawn 
all those speciosa miracula, or splendid miracles, which have rendered 
this performance the admiration and delight of his own and all succeed- 
ing ages. His great plan is to depict all those circumstances which 
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led to such an elevation of Macbeth in public estimation as to render 
feasible his attempt at the empire. ‘The occasion upon which the 
criminal project was first conceived ; the atrocious measures by which 
he and his wife accomplished the object of their ambition; the horrid 
cruelties by which his usurpation was, for a time, sustained, and the ex- 
pedients by which it was finally subverted. In sketching all these great 
transactions, as well as in arranging and conducting the vast machinery 
of his drama, Shakespeare has displayed unrivalled skill and address, 
and an inexhaustible fertility of invention. In no works extant, can we 
find so strikingly delineated, as in this and his other tragedies and 
serious productions, the dangers of ambition, the seductive influence of 
the passions, the miseries of vice, the defeats and penalties which await 
all guilty projects, and the triumphs with which virtue is ultimately 
crowned. He presents to us, in this piece, a vast and comprehensive 
picture of life and manners, from the contemplation of which we may 
derive the richest lessons of wisdom, and in whose colouring we per- 
ceive the traces of that Divine hand which sways the whole course of 
Providence to benignant purposes and beneficial results. Let us en- 
deavour to analyze this sublime product of human genius, and unfold 
its admirable structure and contrivance, its exact conformity to nature, 
its profound philosophy, its fertile maxims of admonition and instruc- 
tion, and its pure morality, as well as its encouragements to piety. 


The Structure of the Tragedy. 


In the first place, let us remark a kind of machinery in the piece, 
which consists in the introduction of witches, with all their diabolical 
rites and ceremonies of enchantment. We have just referred to the re- 
port which may have led Shakespeare to mingle these half natural and 
half supernatural beings among the real actors in the scenes. ‘This was 
a much more striking and interesting mode of communicating that hint 
to Macbeth, which awoke in him the hope of attaining the kingdom, 
than through the intervention of a dream, which could have produced 
no strong impression upon the senses. ‘The great Dr Samuel Johnson, 
whose opinions are entitled to profound respect, has objected to the 
employment of this supernatural agency by the poet, or fine writer, in 
order to promote the illusions and attain the ends of the drama. Of 
this tragedy of Macbeth, he observes, ‘* The poet who should now make 
the whole action of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and produce 
the chief events by the assistance of supernatural agents, would be cen- 
sured as transgressing the bounds of probability ; he would be banished 
from the theatre to the nursery, and condemned to write fairy tales in- 
stead of tragedies.’’ As Shakespeare, in this tragedy, and that of Hamlet, 
has resorted to that species of the marvellous, which consists in the 
intervention of ghosts and witches, it becomes advisable, at this stage of 
our progress, to enter into the inquiry, how far his practice may be jus- 
tified upon the principles of sound reason and acknowledged maxims 
of dramatie writing. 

We commence our controversy with Dr Johnson, pon this topic, 
with the preliminary reflection, that he is not entirely accurate in the 
allegation, that Shakespeare ‘‘ makes the whole action of this tragedy 
depend upon enchantment, and produces the chief events by the assist- 
ance of supernatural agents.” If this be our first impression upon the 
perusal of this drama, it will be removed by a more nice examination of 
the parts, which are comprised in its whole construction. Whilst 
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witches are, indeed, introduced upon the stage, represented as possessed 
of extraordinary insight into the future, and rendered highly instru- 
mental in the conduct of events during the action of the play, yet, let it 
be distinctly noted, that all the transactions in the piece, and the mo- 
tives and measures adopted by the several agents, still turn upon natural 
springs, and their intervention might easily be dispensed with, and the 
whole machinery of the drama be so adjusted as to proceed with the 
performance of its operations. ‘The introduction of these nondescript 
beings, gives an air of wildness and a grotesque colouring to the pic- 
ture which elevate and delight the mind, in a manner similar to the 
effect produced upon it by the intermixture of shrubbery, and groups of 
trees, as found amidst their natural luxuriance in the forest, with those 
which are interspersed through a park or lawn, laid out with the regu- 
larity and adjusted to the order and proportions of modern art and fash- 
ion. But let it not be forgotten, that Shakespeare allows none of this 
machinery of his piece to interfere with the action of the great principles 
of human nature. Witches are not summoned upon the scene, as the 
divinities were in the ancient tragedy, to extricate the hero from diffi- 
culties when all human exertions were incompetent to the task. Although 
they are made the instruments by which aspirations after royalty are 
awakened in Macbeth, and those disclosures by which they paltered 
with him in a double sense, are presented as considerations which had 
influence upon his conduct, yet, if we more narrowly scrutinize the 
whole course of proceedings, we shall find, that in the real history, the 
same results were brought about by natural means; so, also, in the 
fictitious representation, Shakespeare has made ample provision from 
the stores of nature for the full development and display of all the most 
striking and wonderful events. After Macbeth’s great victories and ele- 
vation to exalted rank, we know from history that it required no “ su- 
pernatural soliciting’? to induce him, as others have done before and 
since his time, to aim at the crown of his sovereign, and drive through 
all extremities to reach it. His jealousy and apprehensions of Banquo, 
too, as soon as he had concocted his atrocious plan, were naturally ex- 
cited, we are told, by the character of the man, and the relations in 
which he stood to the royal family ; and it required no intimations from 
supernatural agents, that Banquo’s posterity would supersede his own, 
to stimulate him to the destruction of so formidable a competitor. And 
as to the predictions of the witches, relative to the birth of Macduff and 
the removal of Birnam woods to Dunsinane, by which circumstances 
Macbeth is represented to be greatly disconcerted and discouraged, it is 
evident that these are rather decorations of fancy, picturesque appen- 
dages to the action, than essential ingredients in the structure of the 
play. The guilty tyrant would have been sufficiently unnerved by the 
very sight of a brave man, whom his conscience taught him he had in- 
expiably injured, and by the approach of an army which he could not 
but regard as the minister of heaven’s wrath. ‘To say, therefore, with 
Dr Johnson, that the action of the play is made to turn upon enchant- 
ment, and that the chief events are produced by supernatural agents, 
appears to us an inaccurate statement of the poet’s plan and conduct of 
the drama, as enchantment seems rather introduced to aid the principal 
design, by the intervention of the marvellous, than to constitute an im- 
portant material in the web. 
We may be allowed, also, to question the accuracy of the next senti- 
ment of Dr Johnson, conveyed in the above quotation: ‘* that any writer 
who should now attempt to imitate Shakespeare, in this particular, and 
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endeavour to decorate his dramatic action by the intermixture of the 
marvellous, would be banished from the theatre to the nursery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales instead of tragedies.”’ The effect of 
such attempt would depend, for the most part, upon the execution. 
The great leading principles of our nature, after all, are the same in all 
ages, nations, and states of society ; and there is always a strong ten- 
dency in the popular mind towards a belief in ghosts, witchcraft, and 
supernatural agency. And even those, who, by reflection and philoso- 
phy, have entirely purified their understandings from every tincture of 
superstition, cannot perfectly shake off the dominion of such tales of the 
nursery over their feelings and conduct. Although we are entirely 
satisfied, that the tales of ghosts, goblins, and apparitions, are the mere 
follies of ignorance and superstition, does any one pass into a church- 
yard during the night, or through the dark entries and rooms of a large 
building in ruins, without sensations of a mysterious awe, and unde- 
finable apprehension ! Why does Hamlet’s ghost, when exhibited upon 
the stage, fill with dread even the most confirmed sceptic? It is not 
possible for reason to obtain an entire mastery of the passions, and in 
spite of our convictions, we must at times feel and act like the vulgar. 
It is not because Shakespeare presents to us ghosts and witches, at a 
period in which the popular credulity was entirely in their favour, that 
we tolerate them now in fiction, but because a foundation is laid in the 
constitution of our nature for this kind of enjoyment M. Voltaire has 
successfully defended himself against the attacks of the Parisian Literati, 
for his introduction of the ghost of Ninus, emerging from his tomb and 
appearing in the council of Queen Semiramis and her courtiers ; and he 
has lost much in his Henriad, by denying himself the usual machinery 
of epic poetry. And although, in the representation of tragic events, in 
order to an indulgence, in any great degree, in the marvellous, the sub- 
ject should be drawn from ancient and remote history, that the veil of 
antiquity may conceal the improbabilities of fiction, yet we cannot but 
feel assured, that even at the present day, the author need not be appre- 
hensive in availing himself of that kind of machinery for the embellish- 
ment of his tragedy, which has its foundation so deeply laid in the con- 
stitution of our nature. Ghosts and witches, introduced and sustained 
with the wild dignity and unearthly majesty of Shakespeare’s, and re- 
commended by such surpassing dramatic powers, would not fail to meet 
with chords in every heart which would vibrate with satisfaction, how- 
ever chastened may be our taste, or sceptical the conclusions of our un- 
derstandings. 

Before bringing to a conclusion our observations upon this topic, I 
would take occasion to remark, that in order to relish in the highest de- 
gree the passages in this great tragedian, which deal in this species of 
the marvellous, we should take care to distinguish ghosts, which are 
supposed to be real existences, from apparitions, which are spectral 
visions and mere deceptions of the senses. It isa gross absurdity to 
suppose, that the real ghost of Banquo rises and occupies the seat of 
Macbeth, when it is evident that no one but himself perceives it, and 
the taunting reproaches of his wife, imply that he is the sport of his 
own fancy. Both in the conception of the events, and the representa- 
tion of them upon the stage, much of the mysterious awe of the scene 
is taken off, by the introduction of a real figure, representing a ghost ; 
it would be as rational in the dagger scene to exhibit a real dagger 
in the air. ‘The best test by which we shall discriminate a real subsist- 
ence from a delusive phantom, is to remark whether or not it be per- 
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ceptible to others who are present, as well as to the person to whom it 
makes its appearance. In the scene of Hamlet, in which the hero is 
bitterly reproving his mother for her guilty life, he very naturally be- 
comes so excessively excited, that his father not only seems to display 
himself to his vision, but to speak to him. It will be remarked upon 
this occasion, that his mother neither sees nor hears any thing unusual, 
and, of course, these sights and sounds were mere delusions of the senses 
of Hamlet. Unreal sounds may be heard, as well as unreal objects seen, 
by a man greatly agitated by passion. Never was there a more philo- 
sophical account given of any transaction of this kind, or the recondite 
operations of the human mind more beautifully unfolded, than in Shakes- 
peare’s Pericles of Tyre, when the King is represented as sitting in a 
state of morbid melancholy, under his tent, on board a vessel off the 
town of Mytelene. ‘The torpid condition of the monarch, brought on by 
the supposed loss of his wife and daughter—the inefficacy of all attempts 
of his courtiers and friends to arouse him from his lethargy—the effects 
produced by hearing the voice of his daughter Marina, and by the sudden 
discovery that she is his daughter—the pain which is mixed with his 
excess of joy upon the disclosure, which induces him to call upon his 
minister to strike him, and by giving him positive uneasiness, relieve 
him from the torment of his delight—the heavenly music which sounds 
in his ears before he falls to sleep, and obtains relief through that repose 
of nature—are all circumstances which are traced with an accuracy re- 
sembling the dictates of inspiration itself; and it seems impossible, that 
any keenness of discernment could have enabled Shakespeare to depict 
such a succession of events, unless he had, at some time of his life, been 
an eye witness of a similar scene. 


The Introduction and Conduct of the Drama. 


The rule of Horace, in reference to the commencement of such per- 
formances, is complied with by Shakespeare, ‘‘Semper ad eventum 
festinat, et in medias res, non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit.’”” The 
intent of the author, in this part, is to exhibit as strongly as possible, 
the circumstances which led to that aggrandizement of Macbeth, which 
inspired him with the ambition of seizing the sceptre of his king. And 
never could any opening of a plot have been more happily conceived. 
After a brief presentation of the witches, who are to be rendered early 
instruments of mischief and delusion, the play opens just at the mo- 
ment in which Macbeth and Banquo are returning from the victory 
which they had obtained over the united forces of Norway and the 
Scottish rebels, their allies. Never could a scene of such tumult and 
confusion be more faithfully and graphically described. The very ap- 
parent descrepancy in the reports of the witnesses, about the events of 
the war, are beautiful strokes of art, and touches of nature. Many 
rumours are always afloat at such a time, and facts are stated by piece- 
meals, even by those who have gained access to authentic information. 
Dr Johnson seems to have lost sight of such beauties as these, when 
speaking of these occurrences, he says, ‘‘ The incongruity of all the 
passages in which the Thane of Cawdor is mentioned, is very remark- 
able.”” These incongruities, he thinks, are to be traced in the cireum- 
stances, ‘* that Macbeth and Banquo are represented as ignorant of the 
fate of the Thane of Cawdor, whom they had defeated in battle and 
taken prisoner ;”’ and in the seeming contrariety between the reports 
made at different times by Rosse and Angus upon the same subject. In 
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presence of the King, Rosse, giving a statement of the events which had 
transpired, declares that Norway, 


“ Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 
The Thane of Cawdor, ’gan a dismal conflict.” 


And afterwards, Rosse and Angus being commissioned by Duncan to 
announce to Macbeth the honour he had conferred upon him, Angus 
executes his commission in these terms: 


“ Whether he was 
Combined with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He laboured in his country’s wreck, I know not.” 


In these two reports, the first made by Rosse, positively affirming that 
Cawdor had furnished assistance to Norway, and the second, made by 
Angus, sustaining the charge of treason, but leaving it doubtful whether 
it was incurred in domestic insurrection, or in supplying aid to a foreign 
power, or in the commission of both crimes in one act, Dr Johnson 
imagines he finds his remarkable incongruity. Strange, that a great 
man should allow himself to commit such mistakes from the want of 
due attention and careful study. These were the reports of different 
witnesses, and might have expressed the different impressions made by 
the same facts upon dissimilar minds. Besides, even supposing that 
Rosse and Angus had precisely the same views of Cawdor’s conduct, 
Rosse had merely stated to the King and his attendants, the general fact 
of Cawdor’s treason, without entering into the particulars; whereas, 
Angus, when the doubt expressed by Macbeth, led him, as was intend- 
ed, to further explanation, gives a more detailed account of all circum- 
stances in the case. Could we imagine a more faithful copy than this, 
of the language and deportment of men, at a season of tumult, agitation, 
alarm, and confusion? There are, really, great beauties and delicate 
touches of nature to be traced in these reports, where deformities and 
incongruities have been supposed. And as to the next of the Doctor’s 
‘*remarkable incongruities,” that Macbeth and Banquo are described 
as ignorant of the fate of Cawdor, whom they had just defeated in battle 
and taken prisoner ; certainly this profound moralist and admirable writer 
ought to have devoted somewhat more care and deep reflection to this 
subject, before he brought so serious a charge against the greatest dra- 
matist that ever appeared in any age or country. Is it probable that 
Shakespeare, who was such a consummate master of his art, could have 
discovered, on this occasion, such want of address and penetration, as 
to allow any of the leading personages in his piece to forget what, but 
a short time before they had seen, or represent them as ignorant of what 
they must have unavoidably known? This is altogether incredible. 
But the fact is, there was no kind of necessity that Macbeth or Ban- 
quo should have had the slightest intimation of the fate of Cawdor 
previous to their interview with Kosse and Angus. The wounded sol- 
dier, who gave so descriptive an account of the contests in which he had 
borne a part with Macbeth and Banquo, knew nothing of the part which 
was performed by Cawdor. Why might not this faithless ‘Thane, 
when he found his troops discomfited, have fled from the field and 
been afterwards caught by the King’s friends, and borne to his judges, 
while Macbeth and Banquo were on their return home in perfect ignor- 
ance of the whole affair? A small portion of candour and impartiality, 
connected with as slender a provision of critical discernment, might 
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have spared the dramatist the disparagement which has been attempted 
to be cast upon him in this matter, and which supposes him to have 
written this portion of his tragedy with the unskilfulness of a tyro in 
the dramatic art. But, besides, it is not unworthy of remark, that the 
poet, surely, without any great stretch of his prescriptive license, might 
have chosen to represent Macbeth and Banquo as entirely unacquainted 
with the person, the character, and conduct of the Thane of Cawdor ; 
and who is to dispute his right to do so? 

The next particular in this introduction is to display to us the manner 
in which Macbeth imbibed the guilty conception of destroying his 
sovereign, and usurping his throne. ‘This task is most admirably exe- 
cuted through the instrumentality of the witches. For this purpose 
these superhuman beings are again brought out under grotesque figures, 
uttering their whirling words, dealing in magic charms, pronouncing 
their maledictions, and promulging their seductive prophecies. ‘The 
effects produced upon Macbeth, predisposed to credulity, by their salut- 
ing him successively as Thane of Glamis, Cawdor, and King, are in- 


imitably described. ‘They are first pourtrayed by the address of Banquo 
to him :— 


“ Good sir! why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? In the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that, indeed, 

Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 

You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal ; to me you speak not. 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favours nor your hate.” 


Here Shakespeare intimates to us, that the witches only reflect back 
upon Macbeth the image of his prior conceptions, although their sug- 
gestion naturally confirms him in the hope that he may obtain the 
sovereignty. We readily give credit to intelligence which is very agree- 
able, more especially if our expectations previously tended that way ; 
and hence, also, Macbeth, in his letter to his wife, was willing to ascribe 
to these messengers of good news, ‘“‘more than mortal knowlege.” 
Hence, too, his deep anxiety to obtain further information from them, 
which they cunningly deny him for the present. The impressions, 
however, produced upon his mind by these dark hints, are confirmed 
into the ground of a yet unshaken purpose, when their declarations and 
predictions are immediately fulfilled by the news conveyed from Duncan 
through Rosse and Angus. He then exclaims, 


‘Two truths are told. 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. I thank you, gentlemen. 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill—cannot be good. If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am Thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the rise of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings; 
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My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is, 

But what is not.” 


By these expressions the dramatist means to say, that the idea of 
murdering his sovereign to obtain his throne, had now so completely 
absorbed the whole soul of Macbeth, that the world and its concerns, 
as they really subsisted, had disappeared from view, and a new state 
of things arisen, in which Duncan was displaced and he reigned in 
his stead: so that nothing was discerned but imaginary objects. His 
functions of nature were smothered in surmise ; that is, all true percep- 
tions and operations of the mind were suspended, and their place sup- 
plied by unreal visions. Nothing could be conceived more natural than 
this succession of confused thoughts and feelings in Macbeth, during 
this reverie, when all the sound faculties of the mind suspend their 
action, and it becomes the sport of speculative schemes and fantastic 
images ; accordingly, Banquo exclaims, 


** Look, how our partner ’s wrapt.”” 
Macbeth, not yet awakened from his dream of grandeur, continues :— 


“ If chance will have me king, why chance may crown me 
Without my stir. 
Banquo. New honours come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould, 
But with the aid of use. 
Macbeth, Come what, come may, 
Time and the hour, runs through the roughest day.” 


He is then aroused, and proceeds to apologize to his companions for his 
absence of mind, and neglect of courtesy. ‘Thus commences the action 
of this play, with exquisite spirit and beauty, during the progress of 
which, afterwards, we are transported through a series of magnificent 
events, and interested with a variety of characters, without being hurried 
through them with undue precipitation or confusion of mind, but enjoy- 
ing at each interval, the opportunity of imbibing the noblest sentiments, 
and profoundest maxims of wisdom. 

The dramatist having now, with great beauty, opened his plot, ex- 
plained the circumstances which prepared the way for Macbeth in 
usurping the throne; described the mode in which he was led to con- 
ceive the bold design of accomplishing this purpose, by the murder of 
the reigning monarch, proceeds, with unrivalled address, to depict the 
whole scene of that horrid assassination. Every event, incident, and 
slightest circumstance introduced, serves to interest us in the character 
and fate of the unfortunate king, and awake our deepest detestation of 
Macbeth and his wife, who contrived and executed the atrocious project. 
The amiable character of Duncan is strongly displayed by those delicate 
touches of nature for which Shakespeare is so peculiarly distinguished, 
and by which he supplies the place of laboured descriptions and artificial 
exhibitions of sentiment. The childlike simplicity of the sovereign, in 
the expression of his joy upon the success of his generals, Macbeth and 
Banquo ; his unbounded gratitude for their services, and the deliverance 
of his country; his ready and joyous visit to the Castle at Inverness, 
that he may regale himself with the company of a family whom he 
delights to honour; his meekness and integrity in the discharge of his 
great office; the favours he scatters among the friends and adherents of 
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his favourite Thane ; the overflowing satisfaction which he discovers at 
the supper, and the delicate manner in which he commissions Banquo 
to convey a precious ring to Lady Macbeth, are all considerations that 
enhance to the highest pitch of aggravation, the foul ingratitude, as well 
as treason, of his murderers. On the other hand, the whole course of 
proceeding between the conspirators, is rendered equally subservient to 
the same end. The dark jealousy of Macbeth, after forming his horrid 
purpose, when the king announced his son Malcolm, Duke of Cumber- 
land, and successor to the empire; his allusion to the presumptuous 
hope, in his letter to his wife, amidst the triumph of his heart; the 
eagerness and demoniac transport with which she siezes upon the mur- 
derous conception ; the malignant surprise and joy with which she hears 
the news of Duncan’s visit to her castle, and promptness with which 
she determines to avail herself of this opportunity to destroy him under 
her own roof, in outrage of all the laws of hospitality, as well as claims 
of gratitude ; her bold proposal of the murder to her husband, and impas- 
sioned invocation of all spirits of mischief to unsex her, and by their dire- 
ful instigations, seal her mind against all compunctious visitings of na- 
ture, or relentings in the execution of the diabolical task, render the 
husband and wife, the perpetrators of the regicide, objects of as deep 
odium, and consummate horrour, as the imagination of man can well 
conceive. And as to the scene of the bloody transaction, what additional 
circumstance can be conceived, that could cast upon the soul a darker 
shade of horrour. ‘There is even art and address discovered in the very 
description which is given of the castle, seat, and air of the place, upon 
the arrival of the royal party, so cheerful and happy; since the fine 
contrast which they all present to the stormy night and frightful events 
which succeed, serve to awake the heart to more pungent emotions. 


Duncan, “ This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo, The guest of summer, 
The temple haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here; No jutty frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of ’vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle. Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate.” 


What was there in nature, from her sublime and most magnificent 
features, to those delicate lights and shades floating upon her surface, 
which she displays to her interpreters, that were not perceptible to the 
eye of this extraordinary writer? This tranquil and happy scene is a 
fine prelude to that afterwards described thus :— 


Lennox. “The night has been unruly ; where we lay, 
Our chimnies were blown down, and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard in th’ air, strange screams of death, 
And prophesying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combustion, and confused events, 
New hatched to th’ woeful time ; the obscure bird 
Clamoured the live-long night; some say the earth 
Was feverous and did shake.” 


See with what rapidity the imagination is now hurried from event to 
event, while each one is so distinctly pourtrayed, that it makes a strong 
impression upon the mind, and seems actually passing under our review. 
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The quick transition of servants with plates and dishes, and of musicians 
with torches and hautboys, presenting the appearances of a joyous fes- 
tivity ; the retirement of Macbeth from the feast, from torture of heart 
at the reflection that this happy banquet was so soon to be followed by 
a dreadful tragedy, in which he, like a serpent, was to become the prin- 
cipal agent, and unable longer to sustain the sight of an innocent king, 
whom he was so deeply to outrage; the affectionate call for him by a 
sovereign, whose attachment soon renders him sensible of his absence ; 
the moralizing reflections of Macbeth at this horrid moment that inter- 
venes between the formation of his purpose and its execution; his mo- 
mentary relenting, and proposal to his wife to desist from the enterprise, 
as likely to tarnish those honours with which he had been loaded, and 
blight the pleasures which were now in his possession ; the bitter taunts 
and reproaches which she pours out against him at the suggestion, and 
by which she smothers in his bosom the rising sentiments of virtue, and 
stimulates him, in spite of his better judgment and conscience, to per- 
sist in his mad career ; his final and fixed determination to *‘ bend each 
corporeal agent to the terrible feat ;’’ his agitations, alarms, delusions of 
the senses during its performance, and perfect prostration of powers 
after its completion; his timid ravings and regrets at his work ; his re- 
fusal to return the sword to its place, which in his confusion of mind he 
had retained ; the upbraidings of his wife, her cool and undaunted exe- 
cution of the task, and previous exclamation that she should, while 
making preparation for him, have done the deed herself, had not Duncan 
resembled her father, as he slept; and finally, the confusion, clamour, 
variety of emotion, real and feigned, discovered by the king’s attendants 
and courtiers, when the murder is revealed, present to us altogether 
a train of events, so natural, picturesque, and striking, that they seem 
rather the suggestions of supernatural inspiration, intellectual miracles, 
than the efforts of human understanding, operating according to its usual 
and established laws. Every minutest incident, here introduced, tends 
to augment our interest in the great transaction. ‘The pleasantries of 
the door keeper, besides awaking the mind from its dormant state, and 
preparing it more acutely to feel what is tragic in the piece, by associat- 
ing with passing events, images of hell and its torments, touch the strings 
of terrour in the bosom, and render more frightful the diabolical deeds 
performing in the castle. And is there not some significance and per- 
ceptible force in the following dialogue, which seems casual, between 
Banquo, Fleance, and the servant, as they retreat from supper, and are 
proceeding to their place of rest within the building? Does not this 
conversation, too, thicken the shades of the approaching gloomy 
scene? 


Banquo. “ How goes the night, boy ? 

Fleance. The moon is down, I have not heard the clock. 

Banquo. And she goes down at twelve. 

Fleance. I take it, ’tis later, Sir. 

Banquo. Hold, take my sword, there ’s husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that, too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose.” 


Now, what propriety was there in representing Banquo, as oppressed 
by sentiments of this nature, while he was just retiring with his son 
from a scene of merriment and festivity? 1 can conceive of nothing 
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which can solve this phenomenon, but that Banquo, at this time, was 
under the influence of those presentiments, which Leibnitz considers as 
a part of human knowledge, as well as Plato’s reminiscences, and which, 
as he supposes, enables the human mind to anticipate the future, and 
contemplate coming events, like waves of the sea, to use his own 
illustration, not distinguishing each wave as it rises, but only having a 
confused impressien of the whole mass of ocean. ‘This theory is a 
whimsy unworthy of the philosopher, when he regards these present 
events as a legitimate source of knowledge ; but, nevertheless, it cannot 
be doubted, that it is to be recognised as a distinct operation of the 
human mind, and has been adverted to by Shakespeare, who allowed 
nothing of this kind to escape his discernment. It is explained upon 
the principles, which may serve to reveal to us the secret emotions of 
Banquo, upon the occasion which has been just stated. Banquo knew 
the ambitious character of Macbeth, had seen his extraordinary reverie, 
when the Weird Sisters predicted that he would be king hereafter; and 
when saluted by Rosse and Angus, as Thane of Cawdor. ‘The king 
of Scotland was now under Macbeth’s roof, and completely within his 
power. ‘That Banquo’s mind was not free from images of this kind, is 
proved by the fact, that at this very moment, while in conversation with 
Fleance, when Macbeth approaches, he adverts to the predictions of the 
witches, and aflirms that he had dreamed of them the night before. I 
conclude, therefore, that Banquo, from his knowledge of the past, and 
his acquaintance with the principles of human nature, as well as the 
usual issues of human affairs, had that kind of dim and indistinct antici- 
pation of mischief, which constitutes the feeling, not inaptly denominated 
a presentiment of the future—hence he was oppressed and disquieted in 
spirit, without being able to account for his own sensations. ‘This very 
presentiment may frequently be perceived among a community, upon 
the eve of any great changes or revolutions in their fortunes. It arises 
out of the circumstance, that the reflecting portion of them perceive 
affairs verging towards certain results, war or peace, good or evil, in 
regard to nations and individuals. Hence, too, the reputation of prophets, 
obtained by some of the more bold and impudent, who, upon these 
grounds and prognostics, venture upon predictions of the future, and 
pretend to foresee them in signs which are visible in the air and heavens. 

After having thus admirably drawn the scene of the great transactions, 
the dramatist with equal happiness, traces the events which follow in 
natural order. ‘The same master hand is visible, in the feast given to 
the nobility, by Macbeth and his wife, after their coronation, the inci- 
dents which transpire at it, the murder of Banquo, and the family of 
Macduff, the reaction of public sentiment against the tyrant, and his 
speedy overthrow, by the united forces of Scotland and England. Mac- 
beth’s reverses of fortune, his defeat, and the death both of himself and 
his detestable wife, are as finely delineated as were the circumstances 
that led to his usurpation and dominion. Among the speciosa miracula 
of Shakespeare’s endless invention, may be enumerated, the rising of 
Banquo’s ghost at the king’s feast; the wild and grotesque proceedings 
of Hecate and the witches; the massacre of Lady Macduff, her son, and 
domestics, and the conduct of Macduff, himself, when the intelligence of 
itis reported to him; the night-scene in which Lady Macbeth is exhibited 
as walking and soliloquising in her sleep; and finally, the miserable 
degradation and death of both the usurpers, in which the virtuous party 
obtained that signal triumph, which providence usually distributes, in 
the final result, to those who perseveringly adhere to their integrity. 
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Upon the whole, the imagination of man, I should think, could not 
bring home more forcibly to the bosom the dreadful mischiefs of an in- 
ordinate and unprincipled ambition, than is done in the drama of Mac- 
beth. It is one of the most moral, as well as most finished productions 
of human genius. Poetic justice is here distributed with as much equa- 
lity as a conformity to the mixed dispensations of Providence in this 
world, would allow. The Lear, the Hamiet, the Othello, and the Mac- 
beth, stand as four great poetic paintings, in which the deficiencies of 
history are filled up by the powers of fancy, and in which the concus- 
sions of the passions are tremendous ; while their ultimate results leave 
upon the mind the most permanent impressions, in abhorrence of vice, 
and admiration of virtue. ‘They are monuments of genius, upon which 
the gaze of posterity will be forever fixed in admiration and astonish- 
ment, and while their intellects are improved by the unrivalled skill and 
contrivance displayed in their structure, their hearts will be made better 
by the touching and eloquent lessons they convey. 


Characters of the Drama. 


The first and most prominent of these is, of course, the hero of the 
tragedy. Macbeth’s character is remarkably mixed, with strong features, 
and lights and shades singularly blended. At first, with great severity 
of disposition and boundless ambition, he is represented as possessing 
some of the milk of human kindness in his constitution, a conscience 
delicate and sensitive, and nerves unfitted to deal in acts of atrocity ; 
but, according to the usual progress of sinners, when he has allowed 
his mind to conceive purposes of guilt, and his hands to be soiled with 
blood, his conscience becomes indurated, his passions gain the dominion, 
and he is borne into a labyrinth of crime, from which the return to 
virtue is as arduous as the advance in iniquity. He presents to us an 
awful admonition against taking the first steps in vice, as well as a 
frightful example of the miseries which rend and torment the bosoms of 
the guilty. ‘There is a remarkable difference in the effects produced 
upon him and his wife, by the formation of the murderous purpose, as 
well as by every other subsequent act of atrocity, arising out of their 
contrariety in constitutional temperament. ‘The image of that horrid 
anticipation unfixed his hair, filled his heart with palpitations, and shook 
his whole frame with undefinable terrours, and phantasmas ; but see, with 
what steady malignity, and unblanching determination, his wife enters 
into the scheme, and the cool and reckless perseverance with which she 
pursues it to its accomplishment, and afterwards is ready for any enormity 
that will secure her power and consolidate her empire—she has nerves 
of iron, and the spirit of a fury. In the exultation of his heart amidst 
his victories and honours, he had suggested the hint to her, even before 
his.dark conception was ripened into a fixed and determinate purpose, 
but her counsel and support were necessary to screw up his courage to 
a firm resolve. ‘These things are implied in her own declarations, who 
was well apprized of all the traits of his character, and his secret long- 
ings :— 


“ Yet, do I fear thy nature, 
It is too full of the milk of human kindness, 
To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great, 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 
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And yet wouldst wrongly win. Thou’dst have great Glamis, 

That which cries, thus thou must do, if thou have it; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest should be undone.” 


These declarations imply, that she had before perceived in him aspi- 
rations after sovereignty, but a decided disinclination to resort to any 
sinister expedients to obtain it. She conceives, however, that now a 
fair opportunity is offered, while he is elated by the exorbitant honours 
which have been conferred upon him, to stimulate him in the pursuit of 
the crown itself. 


“ Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal.” 


It is a general and just remark, that when women take an ill turn 
they become more consummately wicked than men. The constitutional 
timidity and delicacy of the sex, lead to this result, inasmuch as when 
their reputations are once lost, their situation is more desperate, and 
the stronger restraints by which they are withheld from vice, being once 
broken through, fewer motives to virtue are left to operate upon their 
minds. Lady Macbeth is intended to be represented by Shakespeare as 
a consummate female fury, whose mind is so completely gangrened by 
ambition, that it eats out the substance of every virtue and every senti- 
ment of nature. Her husband had originally some of the softer moral 
sympathies perceptible in his nature, but no symptoms of such principles 
are discernible in her own. She is ready to drive through all enor- 
mities without scruple, to obtain sovereign sway and masterdom. The 
only instance in which any sentiment of humanity becomes visible in 
the dark contexture of her moral condition, is when, as we have just 
observed, she declares that she should have murdered Duncan herself, 
had he not resembled her father as he slept. ‘This is an admirable stroke, 
of nature, which relieves the dramatist from the charge of creating a 
monster, and saves the woman from filling up all the shape and propor- 
tions of ademon. Mrs Jameson, therefore, in the work she has lately 
published upon the female characters of Shakespeare, a very fanciful, 
but unsound performance, is greatly mistaken when she thinks she has 
discovered in Lady Macbeth’s ambition a ** touch of womanhood,” an 
ambition ‘less directed to herself than her husband,”’ or * another and 
more pervading source of interest in this tragedy, arising from that bond 
of entire affection and confidence, which through the whole of this 
dreadful tissue of crime and its consequences, unites Macbeth and his 
wife, claiming from us an involuntary respect and sympathy, and shed- 
ding a softening influence over the whole tragedy.” ‘This undigested 
idea would alter the whole character of Lady Macbeth as presented by 
Shakespeare, and distort those features of nature, which are now apparent 
in it. It would be to this tragedy, like casting a stone into a nicely ad- 
justed piece of machinery, and check the harmonious operation of its 
parts. Both in real history and the drama, she is represented as a 
woman who, instead of being softened by any amiable impulses, had all 
her other dispositions, wishes, and affections absorbed in one sole and 
ruling motive to action—the passion of being a queen. Had she been 
influenced by any such generous sentiment as an ardent attachment to 
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her husband, or susceptible of so humanizing a touch of nature, she 
never could have performed the diabolical parts, which Shakespeare has 
ascribed to her. Hear her direful invocations, at the commencement of 
her career, as well as all her shocking language after it, and say if any 
softening influences were likely to pervade that bosom from which they 
flowed. 


* Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts! unsex me here 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, topfull 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it. Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers ! 
Wherever in your sightless substances, 
You wait on nature’s mischief. Come thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ; 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep thro’ the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold, hold.” 


Is not this a kind of formal abdication of all the rights, sentiments, 
and claims of nature, and a consecration of herself and all her powers 
to the service of demons? In this language there is no tinge of human 
sensibility, and not one spark of it is ever afterwards elicited. When 
Macbeth shrinks back from the horrid project, and proposes to desist from 
any further progress in the affair, a wife devoted to his safety and welfare, 
would have commended his integrity, and been glad to relieve her own 
anxiety, but this ambitious virago, looks upon the proposal only as the 
disappointment of her hope—she assails him with the most virulent 
reproaches, and goads him onwards by every epithet of contempt and 
scorn. When he is driven to distraction by his remorse, insomuch that 
his disordered nerves fright him with unreal visions, at one time with a 
dagger in the air, at another with the bloody spectre of Banquo, she, 
instead of melting into tenderness, and being overcome with emotion, 
after feigning an absolute falsehood to deceive the guests, taunts him 
with these ‘flaws and starts,” ‘* paintings of his fear,” that ** would 
become a woman’s story, at a winter’s fire,” and “* with the most admired 
disorder’’ which his conduct had occasioned. And, look at the night scene, 
in which, although she had resolved to discard every impulse and claim 
of human nature ; nature, or rather that God of nature, who is the avenger 
of guilt, showed that he let not go his powerful hold upon her, when in 
her dreams, with eyes open, she displayed how sorely her bosom was 
charged with misery; amidst all her incoherent and fitful expressions, 
we find not a single allusion indicative of grief for her husband’s fallen 
fortunes. On this occasion, if ever, these feelings would unconsciously 
have been betrayed: 


“ Out, damned spot! out, I say!—One; Two; Why, then, ’tis time to do’t: 
—Hell is murky !——Fy, my lord, fy! asoldier, And afeard? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to account ?>—Yet who would 
have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him?” 


Through all this inimitable scene, we perceive nothing that tends to 
give a softening influence to the tragedy. Had love for her husband 
propelled her to this guilt, we should have found it pervading her whole 
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discourse, and forming an extenuation, or pretended extenuation of her 
crimes. But to complete our argument upon the topic, and demonstrate 
that Lady Macbeth was not influenced by love for her husband, but 
solely by a furious ambition of reigning ; as love begets love, let us notice 
with what perfect coldness and indifference, he hears her shrieks when 





in the agony of death, or perhaps, suicide. When a cry of women is ; 
heard within— 

Macbeth. Wherefore was that cry? i 

Seyton. The Queen, my lord, is dead. é 

Macbeth. She should have died hereafter— ' 

There would have been a time for such a word. i 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, > 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, ‘ 
To the last sylllable of recorded time; ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle, 

Life’s but a walking shadow,” ete. 

Never was death heard of with less emotion of regret. Both these 
parties were too much actuated by ambition, in the commencement, and { 
too deeply steeped in guilt afterwards, to be sensible of any genuine 
attachment to each other, or sympathy in suffering. Macbeth’s letter j 
addressed to his dearest partner of greatness, instead of breathing the , 
spirit of affection, was rather an effort to prevent her from ‘ losing her 
dues of rejoicing,’ by being ‘‘ ignorant of what greatness was promised 
her’’—here was rather the ostentation of rank, and parade of greatness, 
than the artless language of tenderness and domestic love. But, to pro- 
ceed with our character of Macbeth. He was no hardened villain, pre- 
pared at once for all extremities, and inaccessible to compunction ; but 
through the whole series of his crimes, sustains a tremendous struggle 
with the better principles of his nature. Besides original delicacy of the 
moral feeling, which renders it infinitely difficult to engage in the nefa- 
rious scheme, he is subject to extreme nervous irregularity, and great 
excitement of feeling presents unreal images to his vision, and gives 
them the impression of reality. Never could any man exhibit greater | 
confusion, horrour, alarm, regret, and compunction of mind, than did | 
Macbeth, in his conversation with his wife, upon his return to her after | 
the perpetration of the deed. F 

Macbeth. ‘*T have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise ? 

Lady Macbeth, 1 heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. It 

Did you not speak ? i ; 

Macbeth. When ? 

Lady Macbeth, Now. i 

Macbeth. As I descended ? a 

Lady Macbeth. Ay! . 

Macbeth. Hark !—Who lies in the second chamber ? h 

Lady Macbeth. Donalbain. 

Macbeth. This is a sorry sight! ( Looking on his hands, _) y 

Lady Macbeth, A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. . 

Macbeth, There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder! N 

That they did wake each other; I stood and heard them : a 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them tl 
Again to sleep. m 
Lady Macbeth, There are two lodged together. oh 
Macbeth, One cried, God bless us! and, amen, the other; 1 di 
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Listening their fear, | could not say, amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady Macbeth, Consider it not so deeply. 

Macbeth. But wherefore could | not pronounce, amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady Macbeth, These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

Macbeth, Methought, I heard a voice ery, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


These are indications of a mind thrown prostrate with remorse, and 
sustaining agony worse than that of death. It shows that the great 
Contriver has stationed in man’s bosom an Avenger of crimes, whose 
whips and scorpions are dreadful. But, Macbeth finds that when once 
mankind have consented to the commission of one crime, and especially 
an atrocious one, they feel themselves in an irresistible tide that bears 
them onwards to the perpetration of others. Banquo and Macduff now 
appeared to Macbeth, like serpents in his path, and they must be crushed 
for his security ; and, when the last escapes by flight, from the destruc- 
tion which is meditated, his whole family is extirpated, in atonement 
for his fault. Thus does this tyrant, with a constitution by no means 
originally malignant and depraved, advance from stage to stage, in ini- 
quity, until, having supped full of horrours, and become inebriated with 
blood, he sinks into a state of morbid insensibility to all the monitions 
of conscience, and apprehensions of evil. 


Banquo, Macduff, and the rest. 


Having now spoken of the two great characters of the drama, it 
remains that we endeavour to sketch the characteristic properties of the 
rest. Banquo is generous, brave, and energetic ; an able officer in the 
army; an acute statesman, and loyal subject to his king. He seems 
willing to be counselled by Macbeth for their mutual aggrandisement ; 
but it is only on the condition, that he loses no honour; keeps his ‘* bo- 
som franchised, and allegiance clear.’’ But, notwithstanding the wisdom, 
integrity, and intrepidity of Banquo, he cannot be entirely exculpated 
from some degree of misdemeanor and criminal acquiescence under 
what he was assured must be the atrocious practices of Macbeth. The 
hope that his posterity should be kings, and the association of that result 
in his mind with the usurpation of Macbeth, certainly betrayed him into 
a tame submission to passing events, and a connivance at the tyranny, 
which were unworthy of his dignity and enterprising spirit. ‘* ‘Thou 
hast it now,” says he, ‘‘ King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, as the Weird wo- 
men promised ; and I fear thou playedst most foully for it.”” Why, then, 
should he, under these impressions, so blighting to the character of 
Macbeth, treat him and his abominable wife, with such show of courtesy, 
and even make exertions to be at the supper of their coronation? He 
that partakes of the spoils of guilt, becomes an accessary to it. And 
may not the poet*intend to give a good moral lesson here, also, when 
he brings Banquo to an untimely end, by the very measure in which he 
discovered a criminal acquiescence in villany, and rendered himself a 
participator in the regicide? ‘That his own interest in this affair, was 
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not foreign from his thoughts, appears from the soliloquy, to which I 
have just referred. He continues thus— 


“ Yet it was said, 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
But that myself should be the root, and father, 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine, ) 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And set me up in hope ?”’ 


These are reflections unworthy of the great and good man. Convinced 
as he was that Macbeth had foully played, he ought to have indignantly 
withdrawn from the slightest connection with him; and, in conjunction 
with Macduff, Malcolm, Donalbain, and the rest, have commenced 
active operations to dethrone him. After what he had witnessed in the 
presence of the Weird sisters, and of Rosse and Angus, he could not 
but suspect that Macbeth was a man dangerous to his sovereign; and, 
although not absolutely certain of a determined plot, yet he had sufficient 
ground upon which to convey a caution to Duncan, and ought to have, 
at least, been greatly upon the watch for him, during his continuance at 
Macbeth Castle. If, therefore, Banquo be allowed to have possessed a 
wise, generous, and noble nature, yet it cannot be denied, that he, also, 
permitted a lurking ambition, to withhold him from the fulfilment of a 
delicate and perfect duty, to his country and to his sovereign. This 
was the part, that was truly and faithfully performed by Macduff, who 
displays all the properties of a great and good man. All the rest of the 
personages introduced, discriminated from each other by peculiar traits, 
and with great nicety, in the usual manner of this author, are such as are 
daily met in the intercourse of life, and demand no especial designation. 

Before bringing to a conclusion, however, our subject, we cannot re- 
frain from indulging some animadversions, upon a remark made by Dr. 
Johnson, concerning the characters of Shakespeare, which was intended 
as a panegyric, but which would greatly detract from the merit of that 
writer :—*‘ In the writings of other poets,” says he, ‘* a character is too 
often an individual ; in that of Shakespeare, it is commonly a species.” 
Is this a just observation? Would it be a recommendation of a 
dramatist? Would it not rather be a decided imperfection in works of 
this kind? But, before I proceed to expose the fallacy of the principle 
assumed, let me confirm my view of the subject by an appeal to a very 
high authority. Pope, in his preface to Shakespeare’s works, a most 
exquisitely finished performance, and decidedly the best ever written 
upon that topic, says :—** But every single character in Shakespeare is 
as much an individual, as those in life itself; it is impossible to find any 
two alike; and such as from their relation or affinity in any respect, 
appear most to be twins, will, upon comparison, be found remarkably 
distinct.’ Here, then, these two great authorities are directly at variance. 
Which of the two has conveyed a just account of the matter in contro- 
versy? We would scarcely imagine, that any one can entertain a doubt 
upon the subject, who has any acquaintance with the maxims of the 
dramatic art? If the writer should not give to his characters those traits 
that severally distinguish them from all other persons, his attempt would 
be as much a failure as that of the portrait painter, who catches only the 
lineaments of a human figure, without those peculiarities that mark the 


individual person. The species is always included in the properties of F 
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the individual, but not the individual in those of the species, and the 
great labour and difficulty, both to the artist and writer, lie in pourtraying 
with faithfulness and exactitude, the discriminating features of the indi- 
vidual. The painter was sadly inexpert in his art, who was compelled 
to inform the observer, that the figure he had drawn was a lion, by an 
inscription at the bottom of his canvass, but it would have required a 
skill worthy of record, to have given a faithful similitude of that indivi- 
dual lion, whose gratitude prevented him from assailing Androcles, his 
benefactor, in the Roman Amphitheatre. 





BIANCA CAPPELLO. 


Ir is impossible to discover, in the whole range of history, a family 
whose qualities and merits have been more overrated than that of the 
Medici, both in its first and second dynasties. The circumstance affords 
a melancholy example of the proneness of mankind to be dazzled by 
showy appearances, and to estimate the human character rather by the 
ornaments that grace the head, than by those qualities that adorn and 
humanize the heart. If we consider the Medici as citizens, we observe 
them assiduously employed in base and treacherous machinations against 
the liberties of their own country; if we examine them as princes, we do 
not discover a single individual, who, divested of the artificial splendour 
of a throne, and of the exaggerated and deceptive eulogies of servile 
writers, retains anything to command our admiration ; and if we enter 
their palaces, our eyes are shocked by witnessing the perpetration of the 
most odious and detestable crimes. Yet they have been held up almost 
to public idolatry by men of letters and artists; and the mass of mankind, 
seduced by the charms of the pen and of the pencil, have suffered their 
taste to triumph over their judgment, and have elevated these Florentine 
princes to a rank, which the greatest patriots might have in vain as- 
pired to. 

The cause of truth and humanity would be essentially served by the 
labours of an historian, who would undertake the disgusting task of di- 
ving into the abyss of profligacy and atrocity which the annals of the 
house of Medici present, for the purpose of exhibiting to the world the 
trpe character of that race, and the policy of their court. It would be a 
work of deep and melancholy utility, to weigh in the balance of justice 
the claims of this much extolled family to the grateful recollections of 
Italy ; to place in one scale the delights of the eye and ear, and imagina- 
tion, and in the other, the corruption, the servility, and the terrour which 
dissolved or broke the public spirit of their unhappy country, and pre- 
pared her to fall a ready prey to foreign invaders. ‘The result would 
prove that the house of Medici had exerted a more fatal influence on the 
liberties and on the character of Italy, than the hostile incursions of 
France, or Spain, or Austria. Conquest by alien and open force always 
generates the seeds of hatred and vengeance, which spring up and bear 
fruit under the first gleam of favourable opportunity, or the first glow of 
popular excitement. Not so with domestic misgovernment: by artfully 
diverting the attention of the people from their permanent interests to 
their present pleasures ; from objects of severe and patient thought to 


* Memoirs of Bianca Cappello, Grand Duchess of Tuscany, collected by 
Ticozzi. Firenze, 1827. 
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those of light and superficial attainment; from frugality and simplicity, 
constancy and bravery, to ease, magnificence and effeminate indulgence; 
it falls in with the natural bent of human infirmity, and by slow and 
gentle degrees bows down the high soul of man to irrevocable prostration 
and slavery. 

The Italians have, however, at last found out, that they have been 
burning incense to idols whom they had more reason to abominate ; and 
that princes should be judged by the real benefits they confer on their 
people at large, rather than by their literary accomplishments, or by the 
panegyrics of blind or interested flatterers. The present Memoirs, go 
far to confirm this conclusion. We are aware that the adventures of 
the celebrated heroine of this narrative must be familiar to the stu- 
dent of Italian history, but for the sake of the general reader to 
whom they may be new, we shall give a short sketch of her eventful 
life. 

Bianca Cappello was the daughter of a patrician of Venice, and born 
about 1544. Her mother died when she was only eight years old, leav- 
ing her, as a seeurity against her father’s extravagance, and his gross par- 
tiality for her brother Vittorio, a fortune of 6000 ducats, and jewels to 
the value of about 3000 more. ‘This fortune was the first cause of her 
unhappiness. Her father, who knew that the payment of such a sum 
would disclose to the world his improvidence and his consequent poverty, 
began to look upon her as the cause of his troubles, and relieved himself 
of her presence by handing her over to the charge and absolute controul 
of an old governante. The beautiful Bianca, thus deserted, soon attracted 
the attention of Pietro Bonaventuri, a handsome young Florentine, who 
was employed in the banking-house of Salviati, opposite the Palazzo 
Cappello. Bianca could not long withstand the solicitations of a graceful 
lover, enforced by the artful suggestions of her governante, whom Pietro 
had taken care to bribe. An interview took place, which naturally led 
to many more, till at last the two lovers made each other a solemn pro- 
mise of marriage, and met regularly almost every night. In the mean- 
time, the father of Bianca was occupied in a negotiation of the same 
kind for himself, which ended in his marriage with Elena Grimani, the 
sister of the Patriarch of Aquilea; a lady not in the first bloom of youth, 
and so proud of the greatness oi her family as to look on that of Cappello 
with some contempt. ‘The first use she made of her influence over her 
husband was to induce him to propose to Bianca to take the veil, ag to 
marry an old man, who solicited her hand through the intervention of 
her relative, the Patriarch; but Bianca, who was equally averse to both 
propositions, and who feared that her intercourse with Pietro could not 
much longer remain secret, resolved to escape with her lover, and soon 
carried her design into execution. Her relations showed the most vio- 
lent indignation when they heard of her elopement; and pretending 
that the Florentine plebeian and his fair companion had thus insulted 
the whole body of the Venetian aristocracy, they prevailed upon the 
Council of ‘Ten to employ the most vigorous measures against the fugi- 
tives. An active search was immediately commenced of such houses 
as were suspected of concealing Bianca and her lover, and even the 
sanctity of the cloister was invaded ; but these measures failing of suc- 
cess, Bianca’s governante, with some of the servants, and an uncle of 
Pietro, were plunged into a dungeon, where shortly afterwards the 
latter died, and a sentence of outlawry was besides pronounced on the 
seducer, with a reward of two thousand dueats for his apprehension. 
Amidst these transactions, the lovers escaped from the territory of the 
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republic, stayed a few days at Ferrara to celebrate their marriage, and 
arrived at Florence in safety, after a journey fraught with danger and 
intense interest. Here they soon learnt that a despatch had been just 
received from the ducal agent at Venice, the contents of which were 
well calculated to renew their anxieties. ‘The tremendous Council of 
Ten, resolved that the insult offered to the Venetian nobility by the 
fugitives should be avenged at Florence, as the murder of Duke Ales- 
sandro by Lorenzo de Medici had been awfully avenged at Venice by 
the emissaries of Cosmo, despatched two assassins to Florence, with the 
promise of a great pecuniary reward, and of obtaining the liberation of 
a prisoner of their own choice. This dismal intelligence induced Pietro 
and his friends to court with much solicitude the protection of Francesco 
de Medici, to whom the cares of government had been entrusted by his 
father Cosmo, then living in the country, entirely abandoned to his 
sensual gratifications. On this occasion the two eminent historians, 
Vasari and Adriani, together with Pichena, Serguidi, and other distin- 
guished characters of the time, are made to intercede for Pietro and 
Bianca. ‘The prince promised to befriend the lovers, and in conse- 
quence directed all foreigners who arrived in the city to be scrupulously 
watched, while he provided for the private tranquillity of Florence by 
every possible precaution. Francesco was then only in his twenty- 
fifth year and unmarried ; the fame of Bianca’s beauty, and the political 
ferment that her elopement had occasioned, were well adapted to excite 
his curiosity. He accordingly longed to see the young Venetian lady ; 
and pretending that it was impossible to reply to the Ducal agent, until 
the fugitives in person had detailed the particulars of their escape, he 
fixed the hour when they should be admitted to an audience. They 
obeyed the prince’s command, and the interview more than realized the 
ideas he had formed of Bianca’s attractions. Moved by her misfortunes, 
and fascinated by her beauty, Francesco felt all the symptoms of a 
nascent passion ; and as far as his embarrassment allowed, he addressed 
both her and Pietro in language at once calculated to silence their alarm 
of Venetian revenge, and to awaken their hope of his own protection. 
The next morning, as if to prove to Bianca his watchfulness for her 
safety, he sent Pichena to inform her that two Venetians just arrived at 
Florence had been imprisoned, and would immediately undergo a most 
rigorous examination. By means of a Signora Mondragone, the wife 
of a Spaniard who was the prince’s tutor, Bianca’s acquaintance with 
the prince soon ripened into a guilty intimacy. 

This intrigue was, however, kept for some time very secret, as the 
prince was about to marry Giovanna, Archduchess of Austria; but after 
that marriage was concluded, thinking it no longer necessary to conceal 
his inclinations, Francesco established Bianca in the house before men- 
tioned, and gave Pietro a high office at court with a liberal income. 
This undeserved and unexpected good fortune produced a great change 
in Pietro’s character and conduct ; instead of the suppliant for protection, 
he became the haughty and overbearing favourite, and at length grew 
utterly insupportable to the court, to the prince, and even to Bianca 
herself. But Pietro was soon disposed of; for one night he was sur- 
rounded in the street by a dozen bravos, and instantly dispatched. The 
prince’s visits to Bianca now became more frequent and more open, 
and she evidently exercised the greatest influence over him. Political 
favours were only obtained through her interposition, and those who 
were ambitious of court distinction neglected the archduchess to gain 
the goodwill of the prince’s mistress. The spirit of the haughty Austrian 
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princess could ill brook this marked neglect; she complained to her 
husband, to the emperor her father, to Cosmo, to every one. Cosmo 
recommended to his son more cautious conduct, and indeed urged it as 
much as his own habitual gallantries entitled him to do; the Cardinal 
Ferdinand interfered with more energy—he loaded his brother with 
reproaches, and even threatened him; and the people, oppressed with 
their own wrongs, and eagerly sympathising with the unfortunate Gio- 
vanna, rose in rebellion ; but all was in vain. Francesco, whose character 
was even more gloomy and severe than that of his father, feeling no 
relief to his spirits in the cold and sullen demeanour of his imperial 
consort, fled for consolation to the society of Bianca, who charmed him 
with her beauty and her sprightly conversation. The rebellion was 
suppressed ; the cardinal retired to Rome; Cosmo died; and the arch- 
duchess, after enduring the bitterest sorrows, died suddenly. This, for 
a time, seemed to arouse a feeling of remorse in the bosom of Francesco. 
As if to break with Bianca, he even quitted Florence; but the wary 
Venetian now resorted to all the artifices her ingenuity and ambition 
could devise, and even the prince’s confessor was induced to second her 
efforts ; so that at last she succeeded in raising herself to the grand- 
ducal throne, only a few months after the death of her illfated rival. 

This union, however, was not immediately made public. Decency 
and policy required that the court should go into mourning for a stated 
time for the Archduchess, and the prince’s hasty alliance with Bianca 
was not to be divulged until that time had expired. ‘The marriage was 
then publicly solemnized with the greatest magnificence, and although 
Tuscany was at that period suffering from famine and an accumulation 
of calamities, no less than three hundred thousand ducats were wantonly 
lavished on this disgraceful pageant. 

Having succeeded in her designs, Bianca was now desirous of recon- 
ciling all who had before opposed her ambition. Among these Cardinal 
Ferdinand was conspicuous, and, at her request, Francesco invited his 
Eminence to pay a visit to himself and Bianca at Cajano, where they 
then resided, ‘The Cardinal left Rome accordingly, and arrived at his 
brother’s, who with Bianca, received him with great affection. He 
seemed sensible of their attentions, and affected a warm attachment to 
his new relative, when all of a sudden the Grand Duke and Bianca were 
together violently attacked by the same disease, and in a few hours ex- 
pired, leaving the Cardinal, to whom their death is generally attributed, 
heir to the throne. 

This story, as may easily be conceived, affords ample scope for the 
display of the talents of a bookmaker, and accordingly the Life of this 
celebrated lady is a subject which has employed the pens of writers in 
various languages; in the last century also, a German made her the 
subject of a romance, which was translated in French. But Signor 
Ticozzi came forward, pretending that Bianca Cappello had been her 
own biographer, and that the Memoirs before us were lately found, with 
other ancient writings, in repairing an inner wall of the house No 192, 
Via Maggio, in Florence, once inhabited by Bianca, and now in the 
possession of the publisher, Vincenzo Batelli. ‘The editor wishes it to 
be inferred that Bianca wrote this narrative at the request of Lucrezia 
d’Este, Duchess of Urbino, in the year 1580; and as she only died in 
1587, he says, he has supplied the deficiency by adding an historical 
account of her latter years, which are, indeed, the most important part 
of her eventful life. Thus, a story, which may be classed with the 
endless discoveries of manuscripts with which the world has of late 
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been surprised and delighted, is ingeniously contrived to prove ‘ the 
fidelity of the copy presented to the public.’’ But we are sceptical on 
the subject. The grounds of our incredulity can perhaps be appreciated 
only by those who will take the trouble to read the whole volume ; for 
the marks of spuriousness are chiefly to be detected in the arrangement 
of the matter, and in the style: a circumstance sufficiently suspicious is 
the industrious care with which every person of eminence, who could 
be introduced with any decent shadow of probability, is dragged on the 
stage—often, indeed, only to cross it, and vanish. Notwithstanding 
this, the book is really full of interest: it is compiled with much his- 
torical accuracy, and gives us an insight into the public and private 
events by which the latter years of Cosmo 1. and the whole reign of 
Francis I. were agitated. We shall make a few extracts, which may 
not prove unacceptable to the reader. 

The description of the female companions, with whom the brutal 
Cosmo past the last years of his life, is curious. At the opening of 
Bianca’s Memoirs we find him absorbed in Eleonora Albizzi, whom he 
suddenly quitted. 


“ As a great deal has been said of this sudden resolution of the Duke, I will 
not omit mentioning the true causes of it. Eleonora Albizzi was of a most lively 
disposition and merry humour, which very soon led her to abuse the familiarity 
she enjoyed with so great a Lord; she was constantly playing him one trick or 
another, till one day as Cosmo was going to sit down, she drew away the chair, 
and he fell backwards; not choosing to expose himself to a repetition of similar 
accidents, he thought it most advisable to dispose of her in a suitable manner. 
He therefore married her to his godson Panciatici, heaping honours and favours 
upon both of them, and granting to his son Don Giovanni, (whom he had by 

leonora,) a patrimony of about 20,000 ducats annually. To Eleonora succeeded 
Camilla Martelli. Salviati, who was a witty and agreeable narrator, one even- 
ing told us by what extraordinary circumstances Cosmo had fallen in love with 
this lady in the year 1567, and why he had married her. At that time, as your 
excellency cannot be ignorant, a corridor was to be made from the Palazzo Pitti 
to the Palazzo di Piazza. It was necessary to pull down several houses, in 
order to clear a way, and particularly the one contiguous to the corridor and over 
the office of the proconsul. This belonged to Antonio Martelli, a poor gentle- 
man who had two daughters, the one named Maria, who was married to one 
Ghinetti, a sailor, the other Camilla. His excellency having seen Camilla, who 
was then a girl of tall stature, fair and delicate, about twenty years of age, fell 
in love with her and took her to his conntryhouse, with the consent of her father. 
In the course of February last, Cosmo went to Rome, summoned thither by Pius 
V. to receive from his hands the grand-ducal crown, and on this occasion he 
confessed to the Pope himself, who exhorted him to marry Camilla, and gave 
him a dispensation for not making it public. In consequence, the very day of 
his return to Florence, in the presence of a parish priest, the girl’s father, and 
two or three relations, he privately married her, without the thing being suspect- 
ed by any of his court. The father, thanking His Most Serene Highness for the 
honour he had done his daughter, added, ‘Does your Highness wish that it 
should be known ?? To which Cosmo replied, ‘that he did, and that Martelli 
might tell it to whom he pleased.’ Antonio, who, as I have said, was a poor 
gentleman, having dressed himself very smartly and fancying himself as import- 
ant a personage as in truth he was, walked about in the New Market slowly, 
and longer than he was accustomed to do. Wherefore Alamanno de’ Pazzi, his 
brother-in-law, went up to him, saying, * Balencio,’ (for that was his other name, ) 
. pe are very fine to-day—what is there new in the wind?’ Balencio replied, 
* Don’t you know?” * Not I, indeed,’ said Alamanno. Then Balencio added, ‘I 
have married my daughter Camilla.’ ‘‘To whom ?’ *‘ What! don’t you know? 
‘Not I.’ * To the Grand Duke Cosmo!’ Then Pazzi said, *‘ Much good may it do 
you, Antonio, I am heartily glad of it.’ And going to the Palace, he asked an 
audience, and was introduced to the Duke, whom he congratulated, rejoicirg that 
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His Highness had married his niece. ‘Alamanno,’ replied the Grand Duke, 
‘we have no other relations than emperors, kings, and dukes.’ 

“He afterwards made Martelli a Knight of San Stefano, witha pension of 600 
scudi a year, and other appointments, more suitable to the grandeur of the donor, 
than to the merits of Martelli. 

“ By this marriage Cosmo legitimated a daughter he had had by Camilla in 
the end of May, 1567. She was called Virginia, and is the same princess, whom, 
while I am writing these Memoirs, the Grand Duke, my husband, has just given 
in marriage to Don Cesare d’ Este.” ] 


Those who have read the Monaca di Monza cannot have forgotten 
the painful emotions excited in their minds by the melancholy tale of 
Eleonora di Toledo. In the present Memoirs (which appeared previ- 
ously) we meet with another account of the tragical catastrophe of that 
unfortunate princess, which is very nearly the same. Her murder was 
closely followed by that of her sister-in-law Isabella de Medici, sister of 
Francesco, and wife of Paolo Orsino. 


** Nearly about the same time, Troilo Orsino being in love with his sister-in- 
law Donna Isabella, and suspecting that Lelio di Torello da Fermo, the Duke’s 
Moorish page, a youth of beautiful countenance, and of gentle manners, had 
gained Isabella’s affections, caused him to be murdered. On the night of the 
11th of July, Don Pietro, being then at Cafaggiolo, with his own hands put to 
death his wife Eleonora di Toledo; of which Signor Paolo, who was recently 
come from Rome to Florence, having had notice, and desiring equally to avenge 
his own injuries, invited Donna Isabella to Cerreto Guidi, who, accordingly went 
thither, accompanied by Madonna Lucrezia Frescobaldi, her matron, as by two 
of her ladies. After they had supped, Signor Paolo withdrew into his apartment, 
and sent to ask whether she would come and pass the night with him; but she 
no sooner entered than he threw a noose round her neck, and strangled her. The 
bodies of these unhappy ladies were sent to Florence, where their funerals took 
place in a manner suitable to their rank ; and it was given out that Eleonora had 
died of a sudden attack of palpitation of the heart, and that Isabella, while wash- 
ing her head, had been seized by some illness, fallen into the lap of one of her 
ladies, and died before any succour could be obtained.” 


Besides these and other domestic tragedies, of which Cosmo was a 
spectator, there are also some, and not less appalling, in which he was 
himself an actor. That of his daughter Maria, whom he poisoned, only 
because at the early age of fourteen she was surprised leaning her arm 
on the neck of one of his pages, is peculiarly affecting ; but we will not 
torture the feelings of our readers by touching farther on such atrocities. 
We leave the court of Tuscany and its crimes, and proceed to consider 
the part which the noble countrymen of Bianca acted in her curious 
drama. 

The cruelty and injustice of the vengeance of the Venetian nobles 
was equal to its meanness. Even after the attachment of Francesco, 
for Bianca had induced them to desist from their attempts on her life 
and that of her husband, the sole criminals—if criminals they were— 
they did not relax from their inhuman treatment of Pietro’s innocent 
relative. 


“The prince told me,” says she, “that the Ducal agent had indeed obtained 
a — from the Inquisition of State that no further proceedings should be 
taken against me and my husband, but not the liberation of Pietro’s uncle Giovan 
Batista, or of the other supposed accomplices of my flight; that the endeavours 
of the papal legate to appease the patriarch, my uncle, had been quite fruitless, 
and every attempt to find an advocate willing to plead my cause for the recovery 
of the portion I inherited from my mother, totally vain.” 
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The conduct of the reverend patriarch at a later period of her history 
affords an illustrative instance of priestly courtesy and pliancy—inexo- 
rable to a venial frailty in the weak—cringing and obsequious to the 
most shameless profligacy in the powerful. As soon as Francesco’s 
year of mourning for his unfortunate wife, Giovanna of Austria was 
expired, he resolved to proclaim his marriage with Bianca. Having 
obtained the full consent and approbation of Philip of Spain, he sent a 
magnificent embassy to Venice, to signify to the Serenissimo Doge, 
that being desirous of drawing still closer the bands of the ancient alli- 
ance between his family and the Most Serene Republic, he had come 
to a determination to marry Bianca Cappello, regarding that gentle- 
woman as a daughter of the republic, through whose means he might 
become its son. The republic, on this occasion, exceeded its usual 
magnificence, and breaking through its ancient usages, strove to give 
the Grand Duke the most convincing proofs of its satisfaction’ and 
friendly dispositions. After many obliging and courteous expressions 
from the Doge and the senators present, the ambassador was accompa- 
nied to the lodging provided for him in the Casa Cappello, where he 
was received at the door by the Patriarch of Aquilea (Bianca’s uncle) 
in his Patriarchal habit. All the members of the Cappello family flocked 
around him to do him honour, and he was conducted to a formal audi- 
ence of the Doge and the Signory by forty senators, followed by Bianca’s 
relations, and by all the Florentines then resident in Venice. The Sig- 
nory did not abate of its accustomed prudence on this occasion, and 
thought by a solemn act to cancel every remembrance of Bianca’s past 
frailties, declaring her (on the 16th of June), “‘ the true and especial 
daughter of the republic, in consideration of those most excellent and 
rare qualities which render her most — of the highest fortune, 
and as a return for the esteem the Grand ¢ has shown us in this his 
most prudent resolution.”” The senate appointed two ambassadors to the 
Grand Duke, who were to put Bianca in possession of all the preroga- 
tives belonging to her as a daughter of St. Mark, and to be present at 
her nuptials. ‘Tiepolo and Michaeli were chosen for this office, and 
their train was adorned by a suite of ninety noblemen. Bianca’s father, 
the Patriarch of Aquilea, and almost all her relations, went to Florence, 
and it is a remarkable fact that this solemn embassy was received five 
miles from the city by Don Pietro and Don Giovanni de Medici, accom- 
panied by the guards, and by the principal courtiers. The senators 
represented to the Grand Duke, that they were desirous that the cere- 
mony of betrothing should be renewed in public, that they might place 
on the head of the Grand Duchess the royal crown; so that she might 
be in no degree inferior to the other daughters of St. Mark, married to 
the Kings of Hungary and of Cyprus; and this was done with extraor- 
dinary magnificence. 

We regret that the materials contained in these Memoirs have not 
fallen into more powerful hands. The iron, relentless tyranny of the 
oligarchy of Venice, the escape of the young Bianca and her husband 
from its tremendous grasp; their perilous journey to Florence ; the por- 
traits of the many remarkable men then living, particularly the artful, dis- 
solute, and cruel Cosmo, and his gloomy and feeble-minded son; the 
dark adventures and tragical fate of the Princesses Isabella and Eleonora ; 
the sucden elevation and as sudden fall of the low women by whom in 
turn Cosmo was subjugated; the servility of courtiers, the prostitute 
condescension of ecclesiastics, the pride and magnificence with which 
the Venetian nobility took pains to render more striking and more 
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scandalous their recognition of the persecuted Bianca as a “‘ daughter 
of St Mark,” when she had ascended through shame and dishonour to 
the grand-ducal throne ;—finally, the close of her eventful life, the ter- 
mination of all her glories in darkness and mystery, not without sus- 
picion of poison ;—these outlines of national and individual character, 
relieved with all the beauty of Italian scenery, the splendour of Italian 
decoration, the charm of Italian art, the mystery and the magic of Vene- 
tian life, and the literary character and polish of Florentine society; the 
fragments and glimpses of Spanish, French, and German manners and 
costume that flit across the,stage ;—ali these elements, in the hands of a 
Manzoni might have been worked up into a picture of immense powes 
and brilliancy. 





TITTLE-TATTLE. 
No. Il.—Dreams. 
By Marcus Bratr. 


** Now sleep yslaked hath the rout ; : 
No din but snores the house about.” — Shakespeare—Pericles. 


** Tloasoy asbegor agever tidwroy, 
» vexov evegBer, 
4 WT AVOY CVELROV; Euripides—Orestes. 


Tue philosophy of dreams has puzzled the philosophers of all ages, 
and the subject is still as open as ever it was, for the doctrines of meta- 
physicians, the theories of speculatists, and the dreams of dreamers. 
Although Queen Mab has been deprived by the reformers of the prero- 
gatives of her fairy throne, and can therefore no longer exercise an 
autocratic controul over the thoughts of sleepers, yet, as dreams are as 
plenty as heretofore, and as rife with extravagant vagaries, we are bound 
to suppose that the whigs of Fairy Land, now that they have got into 
power, are, like all other whigs, very fond of office ; and have only de- 
posed their sovereign, to ensure to themselves a greater share of autho- 
rity, and the patronage of the more lucrative appointments. It must be 
confessed, however, that the business connected with those appoint- 
ments is indifferently well executed, in which respect those whigs differ 
from many others. Poor old Morpheus, too, is a very illused divinity. 
In the general rage for levelling, neither his godhead nor his crown 
protected him. His old shadowy realm in the Halls of Pluto, which 
pious Aineas describes with such accuracy, in the sixth book of the 
/Eneid, has all been wrested from his grasp. Not even the crown re- 
serves were spared. ‘The tree which he had planted near his house, in 
whose drowsy shade he was in the habit of seeking refuge from the 
mosquitoes during the sultry afternoons of summer, and underneath 
every leaf of which, there nestled a dream, has been condemned to the 
axe. It has been chopped down, and sawn into lumber. The boards 
from this tree have been greatly in demand for the construction of 
houses of Parliament, and halls of Assembly, which sufficiently accounts 
for the somniferous influence which pervades those regions. Report 
also says (but Report is oftentimes what O’Connell calls ‘a mighty 
big liar’’) that it has been extensively used both in Europe and America, 
in the construction of pulpits, and for the internal decorations of Public 
Offices, especially of the landgranting departments. Although it may 
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be extremely laudable in Old Pluto to introduce machinery and manu- 
factures into his dominions, and although having started a sawmill, he 
should certainly be allowed and encouraged to make the most of his 
stygian “‘ privileges ;” yet this importation of foreign lumber into our 
markets ought to be protested against. We have no need of it—none 
whatever—our own country can produce an article equally cheap and 
efficient; and if the various functionaries, connected with the above 
Houses, Halls, and Offices, cannot, and will not do without the foreign 
commodity, it would be infinitely more politic, to send them to it, than 
to bring it to them. But as this may not improbably become a subject 
of legislation, it would be unwise as well as indelicate, to descant far- 
ther upon the matter here. A dethroned sovereign is always a most 
pitiable object, but even his greatest enemies allow that poor old Mor- 
pheus was not only a good king, but an estimable private character. 
His family and friends bore witness to his irreproachable kindness of 
heart. He was ever ready to alleviate the woes of the wretched. With 
what moving pathos does the afflicted Orestes apostrophize the God of 


sleep! 


2 prov urvou Seapnreov, erinougsy vorou, 
Qe udu pos weconrbsr ev doves 783 
Q wore Anbn Toy Kaxav, wT H TOON, 
Kas roios duotuxoucw, suxtaie Stor :” 


The kingdom, which mourned his loss, will never cease to remember 
the soft yet equitable sway of his sceptre, and his mild yet efficient rule. 
Queen Mab, who pushed him from his throne, has experienced the fate 
of all usurpers, having been in her turn expelled by the wild and law- 
less spirits which her intrigues had called into action : and now that both 
these sovereigns have disappeared from the turmoils of government, it 
may be allowed to the historian to draw a comparison between them. 
And it will be found that such comparison is entirely in accordance 
with what the difference of sex would naturally lead us to expect. King 
Morpheus, like many other kings, was fonder of pleasure and of repose 
than of business. Queen Mab, like Queen Elizabeth, idolized power 
and the extravagant exercise of it. The government of the king was 
eminent for stability of character, firmness of purpose, and wisdom of 
design ;, that of the Queen was remarkable for vigour of conception, 
novelty of enterprise, and velocity of action—the rule of the king was 
mild and equitable, that of the Queen arbitrary and despotic—the 
prevailing spirit of the councils of the one might be traced to have its 
origin in judgment; that of the other in imagination. Parallels may be 
found to both these sovereigns in English history, separated by an in- 
terval of about two centuries. 

Locke teaches that thought is the action of the soul, in the same 
manner as motion is the action of the body; but the power of the soul 
over its thoughts differs from that of the body over matter, in this re- 
spect: that, though the will may constrain and guide the thoughts, yet 
it cannot totally suspend their current, which ceases only in death or in 
sleep—whereas the will can, at any time, in sound health, suspend the 
actions of the body. Des Cartes contends that thought is not an action, 
but an essential attribute of the soul; and hence infers that the soul 
could not exist without thinking, any more than the body could be ex- 
tended without parts: and, therefore, that the soul must always think, 
even during sleep; although from some bodily cause, we are not con- 
scious of it. Locke deduces several absurdities from these principles, 
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First, If the soul thinks whilst a man is asleep, the man becomes 
accountable for, and liable to reward or punishment, for a certain set of 
thoughts over which he has no controul, and of which he has no con- 
sciousness. Second, If the soul thinks during sleep, its thoughts, when 
disencumbered of its material part, ought to be more rational than at 
any other time ; whereas we know that dreams are mostly absurd and 
extravagant. And further, if the soul thinks during sleep, it again for- 
gets those thoughts, so that they are utterly useless ; which is contrary 
to the economy of nature. Now, if the doctrine of Des Cartes is correct, 
it follows that dreams are such portions of the thoughts of the soul 
during sleep, as from some particular cause, and in some particular 
manner, become evident to the senses. But if Des Cartes 1s wrong, 
and the doctrine of Locke be correct, that the soul does not think during 
sleep; we shall be utterly at a loss to imagine what a dream is. It is 
not a thought—what then is it? A dream is certainly a succession of 
ideas, and it is very hard indeed to suppose that ideas could be received 
or generated by the animal machine, and that too during the period of 
its most profound inaction, without the participation of the soul. The 
first absurdity, which Locke charges on Des Cartes, does not appear 
to be well founded ; because actual and present sin, for which a man is 
to be personally responsible, cannot exist without an animating volition ; 
and it is very evident that if the soul does think during sleep, its 
thoughts are unaccompanied by volition. ‘The second source of ab- 
surdity is not uniformly true—and if the soul does think during sleep, 
it is rational to suppose that those of its thoughts and those only could 
be made evident to the senses, which have relation to the material and 
cognizable world. As to the third absurdity—we know very little at 
present of the economy of nature. It is true that none of the operations 
of nature are useless, but this does not by any means prove that the 
supposed thoughts of the soul during sleep are useless; for the time is 
not yet come, when their usefulness can be known or tested. I firmly 
believe that nothing is ever forgotten; things may be indeed concealed 
or covered for a time, but the many thoughts of past years lie scattered 
up and down, in the shoals and deeps of memory; and, as the rolling 
surge of time sweeps over them, it lays bare those which have been 
long concealed, and covers others which were fresh and undimmed, 
altering their position, modifying their character, but effacing none. 
How often in life, have we wondered at the sudden, the unwilled ap- 
pearance of some feeling or incident, over which the feelings and inci- 
dents of many succeeding years of joy or pain had rolled; blotting it 
out, as we had thought, from our eyes and our hearts for ever. How 
have we started as the ghostlike thing sprung up suddenly before us, in 
all the vivid distinctness of its first existence; and how have we wel- 
comed it with joy, or recoiled from it in horrour, as its associations, in 
ancient or in present times, were painful or pleasing. ‘* In medio tu 
tutissimus ibis.” Could not a middle course be struck out between the 
doctrines of Des Cartes and Locke? Ideas may, perhaps, be received, 
generated, and communicated, in a twofold manner, either by the soul 
acting on, and exciting the senses, or by the senses acting on, and 
exciting the soul. Of the connection between mind and matter, of its 
methods, intensity, and modus operandi, we know very little, except 
that it is most intimate: for we observe that the faculties of the mind 
may be shaken, altered, or destroyed, by a derangement of the animal 
machine. It may, therefore, not impossibly be, that dreams are only 
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ideas excited in the soul, by a morbid action of the sentient nerves of 
the body during sleep. 

Dreams may be classed under two grand heads—night dreams and 
day dreams. We read in the holy scriptures, that when the world was 
young, visions of the night were not unfrequently employed by the 
Almighty as a direct means of communication with mankind; and in 
all nations, ancient and modern, those, who possessed or pretended to 
possess, the power of expounding dreams, have been held in estimation 
proportioned to the spirit and intelligence of the ages and countries in 
which they lived. What a sublime and harrowing indistinctness is 
conveyed to the soul, in the description of the vision of Eliphas in the 
fourth chapter of Job. ‘* Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and 
mine ear received a little thereof. In thoughts from the visions of the 
night when deep sleep falleth upon man. Fear came upon me, and trem- 
bling, which made all my bones to shake. ‘Then a spirit passed before 
my face, the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof: an image was before mine eyes: there was 
silence : and I heard a voice saying, shall mortal man be more just than 
God, shall a man be more pure than his Maker?’’ Unless it be the 
description of the vision of the dry bones, in the thirtyseventh chapter 
of Ezekiel, I know of no recorded dream, which can compare with the 
above, in that simplicity of description which strikes upon the imagi- 
nation as embodying the very essence of the awful. ‘These higher 
orders of visions appear to have ceased altogether, yet I very much 
question, whether, even in these times, the soul does not occasionally 
hold communication during sleep with the immaterial world. In the 
middle ages, the dreams of knights and ladies were of love, war, and 
ambition ; but they have now degenerated to a very humdrum and irra- 
tional level, and the art of expounding has sunk proportionably low. 
Formerly, we find their majesties of Egypt and Assyria calling together 
all the wisest men of their dominions, first to tell them what they had 
dreamed, and then to give an exposition: their most idolatrous majesties 
further threatening these convocations of wiseacres with instant death, 
either if they failed to discover the dream, or if they did not give a 
pleasing interpretation of it, when discovered: but nowadays dreams 
are too lackadaisical to require the aid of wise men. Wise women 
are sufficiently expert, the wisest of their sex, those who have attained 
to that age and experience, which induces them to decline matrimonial 
engagements. It was not so in the good old times of Morpheus and 
Queen Mab. 

We learn from Homer, that it was a favourite policy with Jupiter, 
instead of treating his vicegerents to a longwinded periodical despatch, 
(of which it would have sorely puzzled their brains to make out the 

ecise meaning) to send Mercury, who was a principal clerk in the 
Tiosien Office, as well as the head king’s messenger, with a winged 
dream (*ravov ovsgoy) whereby the business was done in a much more ex- 
peditious manner, and with a great saving of stationary and wafers to 
the government offices. ‘This was a very laudable plan of Jupiter’s, 
and it inclines me think that he must have been of Scotch extraction ; 
for the men in office could dream by night, and act by day, thus doing 
two years’ duty for one year’s salary. Jupiter understood retrenchment, 
much better than Joe Hume. If we judge of the actions of many mo- 
dern potentates and officials, by their real merit, we are compelled to 
the conclusion that they must have been done on experiment of the 
above method ; though from some unfortunate circumstances the reno- 
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vated plan has not hitherto worked well. When George the Third and 
the English Ministry attempted to impose the stamp duties on the 
American colonies, it was a very poor imitation of the practice of Jupi- 
ter. ‘The annals of mankind, in all the departments of history, literature, 
and science, exhibit numerous instances of dreaming. Constantine and 
Henry the Eighth were both dreaming, when they reformed the pre- 
vailing systems of religion; they mistook personal interest for holy 
zeal. Napoleon was dreaming when he laid his plans of universal 
conquest. The most extraordinary instance of somnambulism on record, 
is the fact of his having led 450,000 Frenchmen to perish in the frozen 
deserts of Russia—he was dreaming when he lingered amidst the flames 
of Moscow—so was James the First when he wrote his famous coun- 
terblast to tobacco.* ‘The Emperor of Russia was dreaming when he 
fulminated his late remarkable oration to the municipal body of Warsaw 
—so was Louis Philippe when he refused the American indemnity—so 
was Old Hickory when he sent his special message. Geologists and 
metaphysicians are most inveterate dreamers. Who has not gloated 
over Shakespeare’s Midsummer’s Night’s Dream? To sum up all, hu- 
man life is itself a dream ; a dream in which but little provision is made 
for the time of awakening which must so speedily come; in which 
passion deforms the judgment, and prejudice misleads the imagination ; 
in which a false light colours every object, and in which wild masses 
of changeable and confused shadows present themselves to the eye, not 
in their true semblance, but in forms unearthly and fantastic. During 
the chequered existence of life, how many delicious daydreams in 
early youth cheat the fancy, and run riot with the judgment—dreams 
of love, of honour, of fame, of ambition, of virtue—alas! and out upon 
them—they are but glorious shadows, having no substance, baseless 
fabrics, (*raves oveipos) winged dreams, leaving only behind them when 
they have fled, a memory of bitter tears and disappointed hopes—and 
when the purple light of youth has waned and the sober judgment has 
gotten mastery, what then are the aspirations of our riper years ?— 
dreams—still dreams—gold, learning, honours—winged dreams—as 
unsubstantial as vain; but colder, more inanimate, and more illusive. 
Hamlet, in his soliloquy, alludes to the possible existence of a darker 
and more dreary set of dreams: ‘‘ For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come’’—and Byron has enlarged on the same thought. 


‘The underneath inhabitants, are they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay; 
The ashes of a thousand ages, spread 
Wherever man has trodden, or shall tread ? 
Or have they their own feelings, and a sense 
Of darkened being, breathless, yet intense ?”’ 


If it be that the soul exists, as it were, in a state of slumber from the 
moment of death until the moment of the general resurrection, there 
is nothing irrational in the supposition, that in that sleep of death there 
may be dreams. Although a general opinion prevails that the soul at 


* King James’s dish for the devil was a poll of ling, a joll of sturgeon, and 
a pig, with a pipe of tobacco for digestion. James, with all his learning, knew 
but very little of the gourmanderie of the infernal regions. I have tested the 
following dish by personal experience, and can conscientiously recommend it to 
the purveyors of his Satanic Majesty, for a petit souper. ‘Take a bear’s ribs, 
which keep till they are odoriferous ; then bake or roast the same, and serve u 
with stewed onions. Tobacco would probably facilitate egestion. This dis 
may be called with great propriety, “ Bruin a |’Enfer.” 
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the instant of its separation from the body passes at once to its place 
of final destination, yet is there nothing in the revealed destinies of 
man, which warrants such a supposition. The perennial flowers which 
wither down to the ground in Autumn, though they disappear from the 
surface and give no signs of their existence, yet the root lives, deeply 
protected in the earth from the winter frosts, and ready to shoot up 
again with the first revivifying warmth of spring. The annual plants 
when they have completed the term of their brief being, perish not, 
without having matured seed, in which the germen of similar individuals 
is contained, and which wait but for the necessary conditions of their 
organization, to spring up into a bright and a beautiful existence. Man 
is an animal as regards his transitory state of being here, but a peren- 
nial as regards his eternal duration hereafter. ‘The slumbers of the 
soul in the grave will no more affect its spiritual identity, than the 
slumber of the same soul during the mortal repose of the body. Though 
the conditions of its existence may be changed, and its nature may be 
modified, yet, when it awakes from the land of forgetfulness, it will be 
vitally and essentially the same spirit, with the same memory of past 
occurrences, and with the same beginning of existence. I once heard 
it urged by a very clever materialist, that it was not impossible that 
there might be in some part of the human body, a germen from which 
the new body should spring up into life at the resurrection; an eternal 
and incorruptible seed, which decay could not decompose, which the 
grave could not destroy, which the elements could not scatter, which 
neither air, nor earth, nor fire, nor water, nor the united forces of all, 
could weaken or annihilate ; and that this germen was gathering strength, 
and ripening into vitality, during the long winter of death. An opinion, 
also, extensively prevails, that there is a state of happiness and misery 
for the souls of men, intermediate between death, and the final judgment. 
This has ever appeared to me to be a mere arbitrary conjecture, having 
no foundation either on reason, on analogy, or on scripture. It was 
unknown during the two first centuries of the Christian era, as far as 
we may gather from the works of the Fathers, and the writers of those 
times; and was in all probability brought by stealth into the church, 
during that vast influx of pagan converts, which took place on the con- 
version of Constantine ; when the religion of Jesus Christ became the 
national worship of the Roman empire. ‘The origin of this opinion is 
clearly traceable to the ancient superstitions of Elysium and Tartarus. 
It is, however, an hypothesis which addresses itself too closely to the 
tenderest hopes and fears, and feelings of man, to allow of its being 
easily eradicated from the strong hold of which it has taken possession, 
and as it is not a dogma which involves vice or irreligion in its belief, 
it is of littke consequence whether it is removed or not. The arguments 
usually urged in support of the existence of an intermediate state of 
being, are, that it is impossible to suppose that an immortal spirit can 
exist in a state of insentient torpidity. ‘The scriptural arguments which 
may be adduced against it, we will pass over as unfitted for a cursory 
discussion such as the present. ‘The animal man is made up of two 
principles, the sentient principle of power and action, which we deno- 
minate the soul; and that organized aggregate of matter, called the body, 
by which the soul is rendered capable of existing in, receiving impres- 
sions from, and performing actions on, matter. Whether there is a 
third principle of pure vitality, or whether vitality results from the har- 
monizing union of soul and body, rests in uncertainty. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that at death the soul loses its power of acting on 
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matter, and receiving impressions from it. Of what pure existence is, 
we are totally ignorant. We call life existence—what then is life? It | 
is that affection or state of our nature, during the continuance of which, P 
we are capable of observing sensible ideas ; but the observation of sen- ‘ 
sible ideas is not, and cannot be existence. ‘I'he observation of sensi- le 
ble ideas is only the proof which makes the soul aware of its material | 
existence, in the same manner as the observation of the various features 

of a landscape makes a man aware of his being in that landscape. The 
question then is, does the cessation of the perception of sensible 
ideas necessarily involve the cessation of the existence of that being, 
by whom those ideas were perceived? If it does, then sleep involves 
the temporary annihilation of the soul. In sleep the functions of the 
body are suspended by physical causes, and the soul loses all con- 
sciousness of its material existence—in death, the functions of the body 
are utterly destroyed, and in like manner the soul loses, (or is supposed : 
to lose,) all consciousness of its material existence ; but there is no more 3 
reason to infer the annihilation of the soul in one case, than in the other. 
There is nothing therefore irrational in supposing that the soul may 
exist in a state of temporary inaction; that is, neither forming nor re- 
ceiving sensible ideas. On a subject of this nature, there cannot be 
more powerful arguments, nor arguments to which the mind more natu- 
rally turns itself, than those drawn from analogy. Nor is this a feeling 
of poetry, or of fiction ; for if we can trace a regular resemblance in the 
chains of abstract entities, or if animate beings, which extend their long 
range beneath us, it is also fair to assume that a similar resemblance — 
may stretch its countless links upwards, into those invisible things 
which are placed beyond the reach of our mortal ken. It has been 
before observed, that the possible and not improbable hypothesis, that 
the soul exists in a state of slumberous inaction after dissolution, is a 
dogma which militates strongly against the common feelings of human 
nature ; for, although we may regard with complacency the spirits of 
our departed friends, as having passed into a different and more exalted 
condition of their existence, yet we cannot think of them without a 
shudder, as lying in obstruction, amidst the darkness, the damp, the b 
gloom, and the worms of the grave, and of the decaying body. The 
curse of death presents itself to the imagination, armed with all its 
terrours ; with every thing that is antagonist to the enjoyment of delight 
—with every circumstance which can make the animal man recoil from 
it in horrour—and with the destruction of that body which is the only 
visible and tangible proof of its identity and its existence. But if the 
soul does exist in such a state of slumber, or profound repose, it is 
then that those dreams, of which Hamlet speaks, must take place; and 
although in them there can be nothing brilliant or lifelike, no sunshine, 
or warmth, or light; nothing of love, or friendship, or glory; yet there 
may be a dim consciousness of the then state of being, and reminis- 
cences of the past, combined with presentiments of the future: such as 
this 
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Dream of a Disembodied Soul. 





Oppressed by the dead stillness with which a repose of one hundred 
years in the heart of the earth had weighed down the faculties, a light 
began slowly to dawn on the mental eye, and a sensation was felt asif a 
mighty nightmare had been removed from the breast. ‘Thought wandered 
painfully, and with an indistinct consciousness, over scenes which had 
vanished for ever ; and like the clouds racking over the face of the moon 
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on a night of storms, the light of memory was cast rapidly over the suc- 
cession of images, as they swept past in troubled confusion. Anon, and 
like the winding up of a curtain, a vast hall appeared in the central regions 
of the earth. It stretched away on every side into illimitable darkness, 
and was broken into galleries, and vaulted chambers, and arches and pillars 
of primeval adamant. ‘The floor was strewn with diamonds, and rubies, 
and unknown gems of countless value; veins of virgin gold and silver 
meandered over the rocky walls, which in some places were dusky with 
the native hue of the stone, and in others were encrusted with glittering 
spars, and stalactites; and there were stalagmites which had aceumu- 
lated from the droppings of ages, in wild and fantastic forms. Upwards, 
the vaulted roof rose higher than vision could reach, but its hue was of 
the colour of the oriental sapphire, or like the firmament on a fair night 
of summer; whilst innumerable stars shone out from the canopy, with 
terrible and dazzling splendour. Mighty rivers rolled through the 
cavern, and cataracts of inconceivable vastness fell headlong down the 
precipices with an awful and overpowering thunder. Shadows of un- 
couth forms were gliding to and fro; some in troops, some singly, some 
emerging from the waters, and some sporting therein; there was mam- 
moth, and megalonyx, and megatherium, and mastodon, and the vast 
saurian reptiles reposing their scaly bulk on the margins of the streams, 
and all the gigantic animals which were cut off at the universal deluge. 
They hissed, and moaned, and bellowed, and glared with their ston 

eyes, at the poor soul ; and a voice, like that of the archangel, said—* It 
was for the sins of thee and thy race that these were cursed and de- 
stroyed.”” Then in sore amazement, and stupified horrour, the soul fled 
away through the intricate windings of the cavern, till it was lost in 
utter darkness ; but still the menacing roarings of the incensed animals 
sounded from behind, and still it hastened onwards through the palpable 
gloom, till suddenly it was precipitated down an unseen precipice, and 
down it fell, with headlong and breathless velocity, dashing against 
rocks and sharp pointed crags, till it was whelmed in the unfathomable 
profundity of one of the fountains of the great deep. A turbulent rush 
of waters carried it onwards and upwards, and at last it emerged through 
a yawning chasm of the earth’s outer crust, into the Pacific Ocean. On 
the floor of that ocean an interminable grove of corals of every hue, and 
of every form which the imagination of the poet or the painter could con- 
ceive, was rocking with the gentle undulations of the blue water. ‘There 
were corals green and white, with large fanlike branches, as when the 
snow of winter rests on the evergreen boughs of the cypress or the 
pine—and there were some red, like rubies, with gnarled spreading 
boughs—some like trees of gold, and others more blue than the sapphire. 
Marine animals were sporting amongst them, and scattered over the 
white sand were innumerable pearls, of which each was worth a 
monarch’s ransom. ‘The salt ooze was washing amongst the shattered 
hulls of decayed vessels, and wormeaten cannon, and precious merchan- 
dize, which had gone down in calm, or tempest, or battle. ‘There were 
the gorgeous argosy and the rude implements of ancient ages, beside 
the ship which had foundered yesterday, al] brought into strange compa- 
nionship with the uncouth monsters of the profound deep. Amidst them 
all, the white skulls and the broken bones of the mariners were lying 
calmly on the sand, waiting for the hour when the sea should be sum- 
moned to give up its dead. On the surface of the Pacific, were gleaming 
the last rays of a sunny afternoon of summer. A flood of rosy light 
enveloped the sky and the ocean, and wafted onwards by a gentle gale, 
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many rich ships were speeding on their prosperous voyages. Mirth 
and music sounded from their decks, but with these the soul had no 
sympathy; the voice of joy and the hum of life grated harshly on its 
dead ear, and all unlike the stilly repose of its underground habitation. 
At length, far beyond the confines of the solar system, far beyond the 
farthest stretch of the utmost orbit of the most eccentric comet, through 
which space the soul was impelled by an unseen but irresistible power, 
there appeared a plain of such amazing magnitude, that no mortal facul- 
ties could comprehend its vastness, and from its extreme bounds, rose 
up a circle of mountains, whose summits peered into the clouds. The 
plain was covered with a soft velvety grass, through which sprung up 
flowers of unearthly beauty, flinging their fragrance far on the air, 
which was warm and sweeter than balm. The primitive palm (rgereyoree 
gowé) and other graceful trees, all covered with fruit and flowers, over- 
shadowed the earth; and waved their long clusters of blossom over 
streamlets brighter than crystal. ‘Throughout the whole of this vast 
area, there was no sound or sight of animal life; but far away amongst 
the distant hills, in the eastern quarter, there appeared glistening in the 
light, the broad shadowy outline of a gorgeous city. It was larger than 
Tyre or Babylon,* it was happier than joyous Nineveh; it was older 
than immemorial Memphis; hundred-gated Thebes, in the days of its 
glory, could not have been compared to it. Like the red glow of sun- 
set on an empyrean of clouds, the light fell with glorious splendour 
and airy voluptuousness, on domes and towers, cupolas and minarets 
resplendent with gold and silver and most precious stones; and long 
lines of columns, of jasper, and emerald, and sardine stone, stretched 
away till they vanished into points of the endless perspective. Vast 
groves and gardens, to which the hanging gardens of Babylon were but 
as a monarch’s toy, were sustained on spare arches, through which the 
light clouds of heaven were winging their way like spirits of the bound- 
less air. Presently, and whilst the soul was gazing in wonder at the 
spectacle, a wild burst of music floated down on the breeze from the 
East; it was grand and solemn, as if embodying in its strains a mighty 
struggle of some unknown strife, and an uncertain conquest of unseen 
powers. The city gates flew open, and a countless multitude of glorious 
beings poured out towards the plain. The banners of the cross glowed 
like fire along their lines. One column proceeded straightforward, 
and two others, wheeling to either flank, went along the hillsides ; till 
the high ground and the level plain were filled with a dense mass of 
glorious life, and the interminable sea of faces succeeded rank after 
rank, and rose row above row, until they appeared to mingle together, 
and be but one mass. ‘The glances of that vast assemblage were bent 
upon the soul, with a tender and troubled regard. In the midst of the 
plain, was a broad and lofty cloud of the most inscrutable blackness, 
which threw its shadow far and wide over the scene. Whilst the hush 
of expectation lingered over the assembly, a sound, as of the blast of 
a mighty trumpet, rung out from the pillar of cloud. ‘Then the angel 
of conscience approached the soul, and having touched his eyes, he 
said, in a voice of mingled anger and pity, ‘* Behold, thou wretched 
offspring of humanity, behold the works of God.’”’ With that touch, a 
film seemed to fall from the eyes of the soul, and an immortal power of 
vision and conception was communicated ; for as far as the interminable 
immensity of space reaches, it saw suns, and systems, and worlds; 


* “ Keuogay Nivou evegasvoueng,” Was a common proverb in the time of Strabo, 
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comets, planets, and satellites, wheeling through the ether on their 
appointed courses, and the fixed stars, the centres of subordinate sys- 
tems, all revolving in solemn harmony round the throne of God. 
Every sphere was tenanted by animate beings, all differing in intellec- 
tual and corporeal organization ; and in every sphere. the provisions of 
omnipotence for the innocent pleasures and happiness of the inhabitants, 
were very good. It saw the secret workings of those eternal laws, 
which regulate the economy of nature; and the causes of all those 
effects, which have excited the speculations, and bewildered the senses of 
philosophers: it saw temporary pain contributing to eternal happiness, 
and partial evil overcome by universal good; and it saw that all the 
devastations of diseases, and of the elements, were not the production 
of chance ; but were wrought by the power of those laws, which, unseen 
and unheeded, govern with immutable design, the principles of the 
decay and reproduction of all matter, whether animate or inanimate. 
The regions of the blest, too, were there, in which all the innocent 
gratifications of sense were only surpassed by the exercise of the 
higher intellectual enjoyments—and the regions of the damned, too, were 
there ; in which were the antagonists of all animal pleasure, and a total 
absence of intellectual gratifications: but it would be vain to describe 
what that soul perceived, for mortal eye hath not seen it, nor ear heard 
it, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. ‘* Such, 
and so great,’’ said the angel of conscience, “are the works of God, 
perceive now his wisdom. ‘Thou seest through all those numberless 
worlds, how the prescience of omnipotence hath provided for every 
gratification which is conducive to happiness. Differing, as doth the 
inhabitant of each sphere, from the inhabitant of any other, and differ- 
ing as doth each inhabitant of every sphere, from the other inhabitants 

in the sources of their relative pain and pleasure, thou seest that there 
is not one, who is debarred from the full exercise of the pleasures of 
his condition, so long as they are conducive to the welfare of himself, 
and his species. In yonder realms, where the blessed souls enjoy an 
eternal rest from their past toils, the delights of animal sense are not 
forgotten, as far as they may be in concord with the more exalted con- 
dition. See yon fair landscapes, more grand and glorious than the time- 
born earth can show—listen to those strains of music, more sweet and 
seraphic than the ear of man could realize, and there, amongst the 
verdant woods of an everlasting spring, behold those bands of ancient 
friends holding sweet intercourse. ‘The Eternal hath not quenched the 
light of memory in the hearts of the children of time. But in those 

worlds such as thine own, in which the inhabitants partake of a twofold 
nature, and in which the animal propensities are antagonist to the spi- 

ritual endowments, thou perceivest a perpetual warfare of virtue and 

of vice. ‘The commands of God, which made some actions and thoughts 

sinful, and others virtuous, are not mere arbitrary exertions of authority; 

they resulted from his merciful foreknowledge of the immutable nature 

of the things which he had ordained; for those actions and thoughts 

which are sinful will ever infallibly produce sorrow, and virtue is the 

father of happiness, not only in the present, but also in the past. And 

thus it is that the excess of an otherwise innocent gratification becomes 

sin; for it is a preference of self to the general good of the species. 

The desire of acquiring, and that selflove, which are necessary to the 

preservation of individual beings, become in the excess the progenitors 

of war, murder, and rapine; and thus is man led to prefer the exercise 
of his animal to that of his mental powers. Mark now the result: vice 
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is its own punishment, and virtue its own reward. For when the 
slough of mortality is cast off, the soul rises at once to the exercise of 
its own legitimate faculties, unencumbered by the weight of the animal 
body ; so that the spirit, whose mortality hath been spent in the strength- 
ening of virtue, only passes at death into a more exalted condition of 
its ancient enjoyments. But the spirit, whose mortal life has been 
passed in the mere gratification of sensual pleasures, finds itself deprived 
at death of that animal machine by which those sensual pleasures 
were felt and communicated. ‘The period of mortal life is the infancy 
of the soul, during which it prepares for itself an eternity of weal or 
woe, according as it strengthens or debases the springs of its legitimate 
faculties. I speak here of those worlds which have never fallen from 
their allegiance ; but all this applieth to thine own, in addition to those 
revelations which the Scriptures have made known—those hidden mys- 
teries which the angels desire to look into. Such is the wisdom, and 
glory, and majesty, and power, of the being whom thou hast despised 
during life; but after life cometh death, and after death the judgment.” 
Then the soul was led through a long double line of angels, towards that 
spot where rested the pillar of black cloud, and when it had approached 
within half a furlong, the cloud rolled back a little space, and discovered 
an elevated throne, round which a halo of glory spread through the 
heavens, like a rainbow, green as an emerald. He that sat upon the 
throne, was the Ancient of Days; he was clothed with a garment down 
to the foot, and girt round the breast with a golden girdle ; his head was 
white as snow, and his eyes were as a flame of fire ; his feet were as if 
they burned in a furnace, his voice was as the sound of many waters, 
and his countenance was as the sun shining in his strength. Out of the 
throne proceeded thunderings, and lightnings, and voices, and there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before it. At the back of the throne 
was the gloomy and inscrutable mystery of the black cloud, and 
strange shadowy forms were passing in and out from the darkness ; 
some had awful visages like the human countenance, some were like 
beasts and birds filled full of eyes ; some were portentous combinations 
of animal beings, moving with wheels within wheels, and others were 
like lambent tongues of fire, floating and disappearing as motes do in a 
sunbeam ; all these were the highest orders of intelligences which are 
admitted within the veil of the most solemn mysteries. In front of the 
judgment seat was a sea of molten glass like unto crystal, through which 
were visible below the regions of the damned spirits ; and there, in the 
smouldering depths of the lake of fire, or writhing on its surface, or 
wandering amongst the crags and caverns of the glowing rocks, were 
seen crowds of the fallen angels waiting the issue of this judgment. In 
the midst of that sea, lonely and friendless, stood the soul. Then a 
voice from out the throne commanded the accuser to appear; and amidst 
thunder, and lightning, and smoke, the archfiend himself arose through 
the sea of glass, and stood at the further end thereof. A dusky grandeur 
was in all his lineaments, and his features were distorted by contending 
emotions of fear, hatred, and scorn. ‘Then in terms of such hate, as 
hell only could engender, the tempter accused the soul of having yielded 
to his temptations. He was denounced as a false friend, a faithless 
husband, a bad father, as untrue to his neighbour, a betrayer of inno- 
cence, an enemy to mankind, a traitor to his God. A slave to the dic- 
tates of every sinful passion; the tempter claimed him as his subject in 
death, whose servant he had been during life. When the accusation 
was ended, the recording angel opened the great book of the law of 
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God, and in the same instant, all the endless catalogue of the sinful 
actions of the soul’s mortal life were arrayed, as it were in a picture, in 
evidence against him; and as each dark act passed on like a mystic sha- 
dow, with every open and secret sin, of thought, word, and deed, the 
soul sunk deeper and deeper into the sea of glass, till the burning waves 
almost closed over its head, choking the convulsive sobs of anguished 
despair, and scorching its pale brow. In the realms of fire beneath, 
there was a commotion of joy, and the eyes of the archfiend were lit up 
with baleful flashes of triumph; whilst throughout the countless assem- 
blage of angels, every immortal countenance was darkened with grief; 
but on the throne the awful shadow was passionless and unmoved. 
Then another voice commanded the angel of mercy to speak, if aught 
could be alleged against the judgment. ‘The angel arose from the foot 
of the throne, and having fallen down and worshipped, he opened the 
great book of the Gospel, and said, ‘* Thou, O Lord God, inscrutable, 
and omniscient, knowest what thy servant hath to allege ; but, inasmuch 
as thou hast veiled thy eternal glory to sit in judgment on this child of 
clay, for the reproof and instruction of us thy creatures, be it known 
to all the thrones, and dominions, and principalities, and powers of thy 
innumerable worlds here assembled, that of all which the accuser hath 
urged against this soul, not one iota or tittle can fall to the ground. 
His life began, continued, and ended in sin. But thou, O Lord God, 
knowest the strength of the temptations, and the unavailing struggles, 
the hidden motives, and the secret causes of weakness; thou knowest 
the willingness of the spirit, and the weakness of the flesh; thou hast 
marked the pangs of remorse, the utter grief of heart which followed 
the commission of sin, the yearnings after virtue; thou hast heard his 
unbreathed aspirations, his untold sighs, and his earnest prayers, which 
are all liere noted down. And though these may not avail to deliver 
him from the judgment, yet thou knowest also, O Mighty Intercessor ! 
that his soul died hoping in thy mercy, and with an unfailing trust that 
the merits of thy offered blood would avail to absolve and to cover all 
his offences, though they be as scarlet, to make them white as snow, 
and though they be red like crimson, to make them as wool. In thy 
eternal name, therefore, thy servant rebukes the accuser, and wrests 
from him his victim.’’ As the angel spoke, he extended his hand, and 
raised the soul up out of the sea of glass, and brought him before the 
throne. And He that was upon the throne stood up, whose voice was 
like the sound of many waters, and having closed the book of the law, 
he laid his right hand upon the book of the Gospel, and turning towards 
the black cloud, he said, ‘* Father! deliver his soul from the pit, I have 
paid the ransom.’’ A blaze of glory shone out from the cloud more 
vivid than lightning, and the accusing fiend, with a yell of horrour and 
despair, plunged down through the sea of glass into his own accursed 
region ; and as his form lessened in the distance, amongst the labyrinths 
of flame, thick clouds of smoke rolled over the abyss, and earthquake 
and thunder reverberated through the caves of hell. But amongst the 
assembled angels arose a murmur of joy and triumph, it swelled solemnly 
slowly, and musically, through the air, the eternal diapason of praise 
and joy; and the far spheres, which were wheeling through space, shone 
out with unutterable splendour. When the soul, whose tears of penitent 
gratitude were falling fast and thick, dared to look up, behold the awful 
array of judgment had passed away, the inscrutable cloud had vanished, 
the assembly of angels were no longer seen, the soul stood alone with 
that friend who sticketh closer than a brother. The lineaments of him 
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who sat upon the throne were changed. It was a form as of a mortal 
man, of glorious and godlike beauty, but the beauty was marred by 
sorrow, and grief had traced its records on that careworn countenance ; 
and straightway round the throne appeared the ancient familiar faces ; 
the wife, the friends, the children, all the dear relatives from which the 
soul had parted, amidst pain, and sorrow, and wasting disease; there 
they stood, radiant with smiles, redeemed from the dust and dishonour 
of the grave, beaming in their glory, crowned with everlasting amaranth, 
and the music of their long loved, long lost voices again sounded on 
his bewildered ear, bidding him eternal welcome, to that land where 
is no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying. But the dream changed. 
Again the soul stood in that vast cavern—the abode of the shadows of 
the antediluvian world. In an amphitheatre of primitive rocks, was a 
lake which was the basin of a river. At the farther end a thundering 
cataract flung its dense spray upwards to the vaulted roof, and from the 
outlet of the lake, the water foamed and tumbled its billows, over the 
opposing masses of rock. ‘The borders of the lake were overgrown 
with ferns, esquisetoe, and cryptogamic plants, of an altitude which 
was equal to that of forest trees of the present ages; and as the soul 
wandered amongst them in search of a path, and toiled with weary 
step, through the tangled mazes of the rank herbage, it sunk with every 
step in a quaking morass: sometimes being almost engulfed therein, 
and the black mud oozing over its head as it sunk. At length, one open- 
ing of escape appeared, by a path which was firm and free of obstruc- 
tion, and which traversed the face of the cataract. When, as the exulting 
soul was hurrying on, a hiss, like that of a thousand boiling cauldrons, 
sounded from the thicket, and the long, sinuous, scaly neck, and the 
serpent head of a gigantic Plesiosaurus barred up the road. The ser- 
pent neck waved up and down, like the billows of the ocean, the flamy 
eyes were glowing with rage, and the huge mouth gaped as the monster 
lashed itself into fury, and crushed the giant herbs like reeds before it. 
The soul struggled, but a spell was on its footsteps, and no motion 
obeyed the dictates of volition. The spray of the cataract, charged with 
mineral matter, fell thick and fast, and covered it with a stony vestment 
of calcareous deposits. The dream was fast fading; the eyes of the 
saurian became fixed and indistinct; the undulations of its blue neck 
waved dimmer and slower; the thunder of the cataract grew faint; the 
trees and herbage massed together into confused heaps; darkness gathered 
over the scene; and the soul sunk again to slumber in the green grave 
of its rest, just as the wild flowers and the violets were pushing up their 
buds to the genial air of the early spring. 

There are few things more extraordinary and unaccountable in the 
philosophy of dreams, than that vividness with which memory will 
sometimes during sleep depict the incidents of long past times, recalling 
every minutest lineament of a countenance or landscape, every slightest 
inflection, or peculiarity in the tones of a voice, which not all the labour 
of ages could have brought back to the waking eye or ear. Over ra- 
tional dreams memory reigns supreme, in them the present and the 
future have no place, even golden winged hope doth not hover back- 
ward over the realms of the past. Before death or distance have well 
done their work, the treacherous imagination begins to cheat the senses, 
and a cloudy indistinctness rolls between us and the object of our 
thoughts. Yet at times, in dreams, the ancient realities will again re- 
appear, “are rorauay ugar xogeues ayes,” the streams of the sacred rivers (of 
memory) flow backwards; the curtain of cloud rolls away; the gloom 
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which had gathered over the light of memory vanishes ; and, as if by the 
touch of an enchanter’s wand, the former things return again, as fresh 
and undimmed as when we last parted from them, in joy, or in sorrow. 
Oh memory! memory! potent god; whether in watchings or in sleep; 
whether in joy or sorrow ; whether in life or in death ; thou art he who 
keepest the mysterious vaults in which are deposited the heart’s unseen 
treasures ; thou art he who holdest the golden keys which bind and 
which unloose the most holy feelings of our nature ; thou art the solace 
of the virtuous, and the curse of the evil doer; to thee the wretched fly 
for comfort; in thine arms the weary rest; thou driest the tears of the 
mourner, and pourest balms on the wounds of the brokenhearted ; thou 
art the master of delight, for it is but by thy powers that pleasure is 
known ;* to the immortal banquets in thy shadowy halls, come bidden 
and unbidden guests from the boundless regions of the past; the dead 
arise from their graves, and the distant recross the barriers of separation; 
there old age puts on again the garb of youth, and the withered flowers 
of autumn blossom in the warmth of a latter spring; there old strifes 
are healed, and old friendships are renewed; there the lonely man re- 
clineth amongst home affections ; and there forlorn eld walketh amidst 
the companions of youth; there the scythe of time is blunted, and the 
coldness of death doth not chill ; the garlands which wreathe thine altars 
were woven by the hands of youth and love; and the wine cup, which 
circles at thy board, was fresh from the heart’s most dewy vintage ere 
decay had corrupted its fruit, ere sin and sorrow had debased it. 

In dreams a man can speak of little beyond his own experience, and 
I cannot forbear relating a series of three dreams which occurred to me 
some time since ; each being a sequel to the other, and each being sepa- 
rated from its successor by an interval of about four years. The hero, 
or principal actor in them, was a certain Herr Klein, an intimate friend 
of my own; indeed, I may say, a most intimate friend, being no less 
than another incarnation of myself. He was a German student, much 
addicted to the wild mysticism of his country, and whose warm imagi- 
native disposition had studied more from the book of nature, than from 
the musty records of the library of his university ; he was, moreover, a 
sedulous believer in the strange legends and superstitions of Germany. 
As these dreams have a local habitation, we will also give them aname, 
and they shall be styled ‘‘ Archives of the Castle of Revel.” 


Archives of the Castle of Revel. The Spectre Count. 


The shades of evening were closing in thick and gloomy, when Herr 
Klein entered one of those romantic paths, which traverse the vast so- 
litudes of the Schwartzwald, or Black Forest. It was upwards of ten 
leagues to the next hostelry, but what did that import to a man, the 
greater part of whose life had been passed in travel ; well mounted too, 
well armed, and well provisioned, both for steed and rider; with a bag 
of oats, a holster of pistols, and a flask of Kirchenwasser at the saddle- 
bow? Add to these, a huge meerschaum pipe, depending from the but- 
ton-hole. ‘Thus accoutred, the traveller felt that he could hold on his 
way unflinching, notwithstanding banditti or bad roads, despite of wild 
boars, or wild huntsmen. It was true that the path traversed the whole 


* Pleasure is naught but the memory of a thing past, for ere the mind has 
time to dwell upon the exciting sensation, the sensation itself, or at least that 
part of it by which the mind was excited, has ceased to exist. 
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length of Black Rudolph’s hollow, where the spectre hunters followed 
the chase on every night of the full moon. But what of that? 


“ Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil, 
Wi’ usquebaugh we’ll face the devil.” 


Doubtless the glorious wine of Rhudesheim, and right Eau de vie de 
Dantzier were good substitutes for the above beverages: and of these 
our traveller had partaken generously at Jan Harpeng’s Inn, ere he 
set forth. When the last cottage was past, and the last *“* gutte nacht” 
of the blue-eyed German maiden had been murmured, the horseman 
lighted his meerschaum, and giving his steed the spur, trotted on at a 
round rate, and was soon enveloped in the mazes of the forest. After 
half an hour’s brisk riding the face of the country suddenly changed. 
The ground, which had hitherto been level, and clothed with dense 
thickets, from which oaks, chestnuts, and pines sprung up to a giant 
altitude, became more broken and rocky, and a sudden turn in the road 
opened to view the entrance of a large defile or mountain gorge. At 
this moment the moon began to peer over the black line of the eastern 
horizon, and as she rose slowly from the dark pall into the cloudless 
vault of heaven, she threw a glance of mingled gloom and glory on the 
wild scene, which was outstretched beneath her. ‘The view, although 
not very extensive, was grand in its features, and for effect justly pro- 
portioned. ‘Through the jaws of the mountain, which an earthquake 
had torn asunder, there flowed a stream of considerable size and rapidity, 
whose waters were in one place black as night, and in another white 
like silver, according as the windings of the stream presented them in 
opposition to, or caused them to recede from, the beams of the rising 
moon. The eastern side of the glen was shrouded in deep shadow, 
whilst on the western, every crag, and tree, and heath, knoll, and 
threadlike torrent, was enveloped in a cold misty brightness. Opposite 
to the gorge of the glen, distant about two miles, rose an abrupt preci- 
pice, down which the river was precipitated from the high ground 
above ; in the rear, rock was piled on rock, and mountain on mountain, 
till they receded into the uninhabited wilderness. There was no appear- 
ance of cultivation to diversify the scene, save in the far distance, the 
dimly discovered towers of the Abbey of Hochanfeltz ; and far up on a 
distant hillside, a solitary cabin which had been the summer camp of 
a huater; round it was a patch of reclaimed land, showing how few 
and fearfully the habitations of man were creeping into the desert. 
Occasionally a fox, a weasel, or a wild cat, might be seen peering out 
from amongst the crags ; but as the intruder on their solitudes drew near, 
they hurried away into the dark crannies, or disappeared in the long 
and deepening shadows of the masses of rock. Nor was the voice of 
nature in these wilds less rough than her aspect; the chafing of torrents 
was mingled with the sweeping of the breeze, and the faint howl of a 
wolf was borne on the air, like a voice from another world. Although 
Herr Klein was a most devoted admirer of the picturesque, yet the 
savage solitude of this place was too much for his stoicism. ‘The lone- 
liness of the hour, too, and the wild legends which were current con- 
cerning the ghostly inhabitants of Black Rudolph’s hollow, shot a chill 
to his heart, and passed like a frozen blast through his brain. He 
looked upwards to the moon, it was in the full, and had mounted high 
into the heavens, and was already struggling through clouds, which 
were gathering faster and thicker. He halted and looked backwards 
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and forwards, as if measuring the relative distances of the two modes of 
exit from the haunted ground ; he then glanced once more at the position 
of the moon, and the result of his cogitations was a long draught from 
the flask at his saddlebow, and a replenishing of his meerschaum pipe. 
‘Alle gute geistern loben den Herrn,” muttered he, between sundry 
interjectional whiffs of smoke, as he once more plunged the spur into* 
his steed, and gallopped rapidly onwards. ‘The road, which had dimi- 
nished to a bridlepath, ran along the side of the brawling river close to 
the water, till it neared the top of the glen, where a rough bridge had 
been thrown over, within the spray of the waterfall ; but what was Herr 
Klein’s dismay at finding the bridge broken down, and totally impassi- 
ble. Nothing remained now, but to retrace his steps, and attempt a 
ford which was about midway between the bridge and the gorge of the 
glen; but, on arriving at that point, he observed what had never struck 
him before, that the stream was much swollen by the late rains, and 
that it was already above all the watermarks. By this time the sky 
had become obscured by heavy masses of driving cloud, and a few 
large raindrops began to patter fitfully on the rocks. ‘The traveller was 
a stouthearted man, and he determined, in the face of all obstacles, to 
try the ford. Previous, however, to pushing into the stream, he dis- 
mounted, tightened his girths, removed his flint and tinder to an inner 
pocket which was waterproof, and made all ready for a swim. The 
first steps of the horse were insecure, owing to the loose and rocky 
bottom ; and, in a few paces more, the water was breaking over the 
saddlebow, as it swept darkling and rapidly by, bewildering the ears 
and confusing the senses of the rider. Ere half of the passage had 
been achieved, a long peal of crashing thunder reverberated through the 
sky, and the broken clouds poured down their contents in heavy over- 
powering torrents, which fell hissing into the stream. By the momen- 
tary glare of the lightning, the horseman was enabled to mark, for an 
instant, the situation of the landingplace on the other side, and then 
darkness, like pitch, concealed every object from view. Whilst the last 
echoes of the thunder were dying away amongst the distant hills, an- 
other heavy sound came booming down on the gale; i: was the bells of 
the abbey of Hochanfeltz, tolling the hour of midnight. One—two— 
three—four—five—six—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven—twelve ;— 
each stroke smote upon the ears of the luckless horseman, with a pain- 
ful distinctness; and no sooner had the last stroke ceased to sound, than 
it was succeeded by the winding of a distant horn, and the faint ery of 
hounds in full chase. In the same instant, Herr Klein’s horse lost his 
footing, and was hurried down the stream with appalling rapidity. 
Whilst the noble steed was still drifting down the headlong currént; and 
struggling towards the opposite bank, the sounds of the chas@ drew 
nearer; the pattering of horses’ feet, urged to their utmost speed, the 
halloo of hunters, the winding of horns, and the yelping of dogs, came 
sweeping on through the gloom; and by the light of a sudden flash of 
lightning, the bloodstained form of Black Rudolph himself, the victim of 
the chace, appeared leaping frantickly down from a lofty crag towards 
the commencement of the ford. Next came the skeleton dogs, and then 
a single skeleton hunter, mounted on a skeleton horse, down the same 
precipitous leap. As Black Rudolph rushed into the stream, the re- 
mainder of the skeleton hunt wheeled at full career round the foot of 
the crag, with loud shouts, and savage outcries. ‘The glare of lightwhich 
revealed this scene had scarcely subsided, and the blood had scarcely 
time to stagnate in his heart, ere the dogs, the victim, and the hunters 
VOL. VII.—-NO. XXXIV. 48 
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were sweeping rapidly past him through the driving rain and the thick 
darkness; their bones rattling, and the wind whistling through their 
unsubstantial forms. In place of the beaming light which shines from 
the eyes of living men, a lurid glare gleamed out from the hollow eye- 
sockets of the spectres, as if a fire was burning in the recesses of the 
*skull; and the red gleam struggled through the gloom as street lamps 
may be seen to do on a misty night. As the last hunter, who was 
closely wrapped in a ridingcloak, was passing Herr Klein, he turned in 
his saddle; ‘* Ha, Klein, mein susses kind,”’ he ejaculated, ‘* once more 
met—hark forward—mein susses—hark forward !’’—and with these 
words he struck the drowning horse a smart blow on the croup with 
his ridingwhip. ‘The terrified student recognized in the tones of this 
hunter, the voice of a fellow student, whom, three years before, he 
himself had shot in a duel ; but the recognition was only instantaneous, 
for the horse answered the application of the ghostly whip, by a single 
bound, which carried him to the long wished for bank of the river, and 
in another moment, he was heading the chase with breathless and head- 
long velocity. On they swept with wild halloo, swifter than the light- 
ning which hissed around them, swifter than the tempest, or the driven 
rain, over mountain and crag, through open valleys and tangled thickets, 
the thunder bellowing over head, and the trees rocking and groaning 
before the furious wind. But no hunt can last forever. Black Rudolph 
at last fell exhausted before the mouth of a yawning cavern, the dogs 
rushed in and throttled him, and the huntsman, dismounting, drew his 
huntingknife across his throat, and then holding him up by the hair of 
the head, he whipped off the dogs, and sounded a rescheat. ‘* Who 
was in at the death ?”’ demanded a tall skeleton, gallopping up breathless. 
** Herr Klein, a particular friend of mine,” replied he of the cloak ; 
‘* gentlemen, allow me to introduce him.’’—*‘* Huntsman,” rejoined the 
other, “fill him out the deatheup—blood, as it falls from the throat, 
pure, bright, and bubbling. What! is he not drouthy? hand it to me. 
Herr Klein, your very good health.” 

At the entrance of the cavern where Black Rudolph was pulled down 
by the skeleton dogs, the whole party dismounted, and the skeleton 
steeds were led away by skeleton imps into another cavern. ‘‘ Give 
each horse a full awm of burning sulphur,” shouted the whipperin ; 
** and, hark ye, Diabolus, take this bold rider’s nag, and feed him with 
oats. Come, my lad, let’s in to supper, you have hunted with us, and 
we must sup together.”” ‘The traveller dismounted, and followed with 
the rest into the interior of the cavern. It was black and gloomy. 
Along the middle was arranged a board, which was smoking with viands, 
and, at intervals, were placed numerous flasks, some of which burnt 
with a pale blue flame. At the farther end was a huge wood fire, and, 
immediately behind this, was a broad opening, like the jaws of hell; 
from whence rose up incessantly a thick curling smoke, as if from some 
unfathomable depth below. ‘lhe party huddled round the fire, some 
wiping off the moisture from their bones, and some stretching out their 
limbs before the genial blaze. He of the cloak gravely took it off, and 
after hanging it on a peg, apologized to the company for having appear- 
ed in the field in so unsportsmanlike a garb, being afflicted, as he said, 
with a slight catarrh. ‘* Ho, ho!’’ he continued, rubbing his bony 
hands, (which rattled as he rubbed them,) with the air of a self-satisfied 
man; “ho, ho! Fritz Vickenburg! that was a famous leap you made 
from th. murderer’s crag; you had well nigh ridden down the dogs.” 
“‘T leaped it twice before,’’ rejoined the party addressed, who was a 
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small, potbellied skeleton, with a yellow decaying skull; ‘* once when 
I cut my daughter’s throat, and ence when the burghers of Cologne 
forced me to leap it, with a noose round my neck.””—** Good, good ; but 
come, my hearties, supper cools, and we ’ve no time to lose.’”’—* Aye, 
true, what we must do, we must do quickly,” replied the tall skeleton, 
with a laugh which sounded like the sough of the wind amongst moun- 
tains. By unanimous consent, a stout skeleton, an innkeeper who had 
been guilty of poisoning sundry of his guests, was voted into the chair; 
a suicidal poet was vice president. Herr Klein was invited, with much 
politeness, to take the seat of honour on the right of the chair, and the 
entertainment proceeded. ‘‘'This boar’s head is good,” said the pre- 
sident, ** but nothing like that which I spiced for the archduke. I ’ll 
trouble you for the scraped hemlock, though with no disparagement to 
the aconite sauce. Mr Vice, may I pledge you?”—** With much 
pleasure,” said the Vice, pouring out a glass of molten sulphur, “let us 
include our guest.’*—** No, Diabolus; a flask of Khudesheimer to the 
stranger ; our wines, Meinheer, are entirely an acquired taste, and gene- 
rally disagreeable to beginners.”—‘* So I should imagine,” said the 
student, returning the grinning salute of his entertainers. Here Herr 
Klein turned to his fellow student, who sat next him, and began to 
apologize for having killed him. ‘‘ Oh, do n’t think of it,”’ replied the 
other; ‘* pray do n’t mention it, ’tis the merest possible trifle—a glass 
of wine, mein susses.”” ‘The wine which had been placed for the tra- 
veller was of the most generous kind, of the most generous vintage 
which the earth produces ; and the frequent pledges, with which he was 
honoured by the party, speedily took effect on his faculties. The 
scene began to swim around him, the gaunt hollow eyes of the company 
glared out on him, their stiff joints rattled and grated as they moved, 
with a harsh unceasing clatter, their voices sounded like indistinct 
echoes, and in their white, bony visages he seemed to recognize the 
likenesses of many whom he believed to be still alive on the warm 
breathing earth. On the spectre hunters also the effect of their pota- 
tions began to be visible ; drunken leers, boisterous mirth, and maudlin 
tenderness exhibited all the usual phases of drunkenness, whilst shocking 
oaths and ribald jests resounded through the cavern. ‘‘ Silence !” 
shouted the vice president, striking his knuckles on the table, whilst 
the words fell thickly from his jaws. ‘* Gentlemen, take off your heel 
taps and fill bumpers for a toast; here’s the executioner of Strasburgh, 
to whom we are all much indebted.””—*‘ I most particularly so,” said 
the president, emptying his glass, ‘I drink him with all the honours. 
Come, Herr Klein,’’ he continued, with a ghastly grin, ‘‘ toss off your 
tumbler and drink fair, if ye are not yet acquainted with the gentleman, 
you soon will be.’”’-—** By the fires of Zamiel!’’ shouted a Count, from 
the farther end of the table, whose toebones were enlarged by the 
gout, and whose heart stuck to his ribs with ossification: “‘ by the 
fires of Zamiel! the rules of the hunt are infringed, our guest has lighted 
his meerschaum.”’—‘* We allow no smoking here, Meinherr,”’ inter- 
rupted the president, ‘‘ we have enough of that below,”’ pointing to the 
gulf at the end of the cavern. ‘‘ But,’’ pleaded the traveller, ‘ the fire 
is waxing low, and I have yet to ride to Revel.’ ‘* Ride to the devil!” 
ejaculated the Count, * ride to Revel, quotha? ’t is many a year since 
horse or man rode that journey ; extinguish your pipe, or by my thirty- 
two quarterings I swear’’—‘‘ Swear as much as you please,” again 
interrupted the president, ‘‘ so that it be an intelligible oath, but d—n 
your thirtytwo quarterings, Count Fredolph of Revel, we are all alike 
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here. I say particularly d—n your thirtytwo quarterings; why, Count, 
your body was only quartered into four, when you were beheaded for that 
crime, of which, you alone in all hell can boast; no, no, equality forever.” 
—‘ Ay, ay,” hiccupped the poet, who was now decidedly drunk, the 
sulphureous slaver trickling down his under jaw ; ‘‘ equality for ever— 
hear what I wrote* in my Greek tragedy “leotnta tiyxav » worse ass morale.” 
‘* D—n your Greek tragedy,” rejoined the Count. ‘* There is no need,” 
said the poet, ‘it was damned long ago.’’—‘ Mr President,”’ said a 
little demagogue, rising, ‘1 am in the judgment of this honourable 
assembly if’”’—*‘‘ Sit down, you factious firebrand! you are not in our 
judgment, you were judged at Ratisbon, and there condemned and ex- 
ecuted; hold thy tongue, I say; Mr Guest, the forfeit is a song.”’— 
“Upon my veracity,’ pleaded Herr Klein, “I never sung anything 
but psalms. I really don’t know a song suitable to the present occasion.” 
‘¢ Psalms !’’ roared the spectres in a breath, ‘‘ ha! ha! ha!’ and the 
peal of hollow laughter sounded like the distant breaking of heavy surf 
on the seashore. ‘‘ Psalms!” bellowed the Count, again returning to 
the charge, ‘a song, a song, or a glass of sulphur. Diabolus, a glass 
of sulphur to the stranger.’’—*‘ Upon my honour, gentlemen, I never 
did sing, but perhaps the president will oblige me by taking my place.” 
«Oh, certainly, anything to oblige, but first bring in Black Rudolph. 
Diabolus, fix a tenterhook to his heart and drag him in. Why ay, he’s 
shockingly mangled. What ho! Rudolph, black demon that thou art, 
awake, arise, here, take a cup of sulphur. How do you feel ?’’—** Cur- 
sedly stiff,” groaned Rudolph, starting to his feet, ‘* but no matter, mein 
herren, your healths, here ’s to a good run on the next full moon.” — 
‘‘ The song, the song,’’ shouted the party. The president cleared his 
throat, and sung, the spectres joining in the chorus, and waving about 
their bony arms, with all the indications of fiendish excitement, 


“‘ Through the rain clouds chatged with thunder, 
When the lamps of night are dim, 
When the fast rocks cleave asunder, 
Through the heavy air we skim, 
When old monks with drowsy wonder, 
Answer our halloo with a hymn. 
Hark! I hear the signal swell, 
Up from your graves, 
The tempest raves, 
Hark, hark! ding, dong, bell. 
We ride until the judgment day, 
Each steed is saddled, mount, away. 
Tramp, tramp, 
Ricketty, racketty, ricketty, ramp. 


« By the lightning’s troubled gleam, 
Through the forest brakes we fly ; 
Through our bones in whistling stream, 
Cold the forest breezes sigh. 


* The poet was under a mistake, it was not he who wrote that, it was Euri- 
pides. The passage is as follows :— 


“ToorntTa Tidy » C1rcuUr eel OiACIC, 
Tloatie Te Toners, cunmayove Te CuMayolc, 
Burdur ro yag wov voutpcy avbeamoir spu' 
To masove dass Trorcuioy xabioraras 
Tovaarroy, syogao Onutgar xaragy eras” 


These mistakes are not unusual amongst poets. 
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Dash o’er crag, and vale, and stream, 
The dead can hunt right joyously. 
Hark! I hear, ete. 


“ Away, away! no pity we— 
It is for human life we strain ; 
Ha, ha! it is jocose to see 
The hounds of hell sweep o’er the plain; 
Whilst from the victim’s brows fast fall 
The drops of agony like rain. 
Hark! I hear, ete. 


“ Hark forward, though the quarry tire, 
The hellhounds yelp like savage curs ; 
Hark forward, hark, the dogs are nigher, 
Their blood the victim’s anguish stirs. 
Hark forward, hark, through brake and briar, 
For naught the steed of hell deters. 
Hark! I hear, ete. 


‘The chase is done, the victim slain, 
Stable the steeds on mouldering earth ; 
Come, grace the festal board again, 
And let each joyous thought have birth ; 
As through our bloodless lips we drain 
The wines of hell in noisy mirth. 
Hark ! I hear,”’ ete. 


As the song concluded, the abbey bell tolled one. As if by magic, the 
scene was changed. The sounds of the chorus died away in murmuring 
echoes, the jaws of the skeletons fell, animation forsook their frames, 
the fires, which gleamed out from their eyesockets, blazed for a moment 
as if in wrathful despair, and were then totally extinguished. The 
embers of the dying fire danced suddenly up into a blaze of light, and 
fell away into smouldering ashes ; shedding a red, uncertain glare over 
the bony forms, whose white outlines here started into sharp relief as 
the light fell upon them, and there were massed into horrible confusion 
as they receded into the gloom. ‘The night was still wild and stormy. 
Heavy gusts of rain and wind were sweeping down the hillsides, and 
the trees were groaning as they bent like saplings before the blast. 
Herr Klein arose from his seat, and gazed for some moments at the 
skull of Count Fredolph of Revel, which started out into light from the 
surrounding shadow, wearing, as he thought, an aspect of woe, terrour, 
and despair. He then calmly lit his meerschaum at the embers, and 
finding his horse standing saddled at the mouth of the cavern, he mounte 
ed and gallopped away through the gloom. His head was reeling from 
the fumes of the wine, and he sang as he gallopped, with the lightning 
blazing, and the thunder crashing around him, the spectral chorus, 
«Tramp, tramp,”’ etc. 

The morning broke bright and pearly over the forest glades. The 
wild flowers, which had been washed by the rain, lifted their heads with 
refreshed strength to greet the returning sun, and the wet leaves glittered 
as they waved in the breeze of the summer morning. The fanning of 
the delicious air and a long draught from a clear rivulet cooled the 
blood in the fevered veins of the student, and restored the tone of his 
senses and perceptions still reeling from the effects of his ghostly de- 
bauch. He had ridden thirteen hours without drawing bridle, and had 
replenished his redoubtable meerschaum as many times, ere the gloomy 
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solitudes of the Black Forest began to change into more broken and 
parklike openings. Another half hour brought him within sight of the 
ancient castle of Revel. ‘The castle, a proud monument of feudal gran- 
deur, was situated on a commanding eminence, three of whose sides 
were washed by a broad and rapid tributary of the Rhine: on the fourth, 
the ground swelled gently upwards with a soft green slope. A valley, 
which was the base of a mountain defile, opened upon the river at the 
foot of this slope, and opposite, at the distance of about half a mile, rose 
another precipitous escarpment of rock, crowned at the summit with a 
dark overhanging belt of cypress and pine. Spotting the valley, through 
which rippled a brawling stream, were many peasants’ cottages, group- 
ed together into a beautiful hamlet, with a mill in the centre. A bridge 
of dizzy height was thrown across the river, at that spot which could 
be completely commanded by the defences of the castle. As Herr 
Klein rode through the village the houses appeared deserted and the 
mill-was silently decaying in the stream; no wreaths of smoke, the 
harbingers of plenty and comfort, curled up from the housetops to the 
sky, the gardens and enclosures were overgrown with dank weeds, no 
dogs barked, no lowing cattle were going early afield, no merry maiden 
murmured the blessings of the morning, the only sound which broke 
the dead silence was the heavy tramp of Herr Klein’s horse. The 
ascent to the castle was covered with grass, and it seemed that many 
years had elapsed since the turf had been broken by a hoof. The 
traveller halted, and dismounted before the principal gate. It was a 
broad massive archway in the outer walls, fitted with portcullis and 
drawbridge, loopholes and embrasure, and all the multiplied defences of 
a feudal fortress. Over the keystone of the arch was deeply cut, in 
solid stone, the ancient cognizance of the Counts of Revel; a gaunt- 
leted hand, bearing a boar’s head, the symbol of death, with the motto, 
‘*« This is our revel.”” The portcullis was raised and the drawbridge 
was down, but as the warder’s horn was still chained to the gateway, 
the student winded a long blast before entering. ‘The echoes died away 
and the summons remained unanswered, but a fox peeped out from 
amongst the long grass on the upper battlements, and quickly drew 
back, scared by the sight of a human being. Herr Klein passed over 
the drawbridge, and through the gloomy arch of the portcullis. On the 
left was the court of guard, and in the guardroom were arms rusty and 
long disused, which lay about in confusion as if they had been cast from 
the hands of the bearers in a moment of terrour or surprise. Beyond 
the archway was the inner court of the castle; one side of which 
was fenced off for a tiltingground, and the other side for a bowling- 
green. Around these lay the outer buildings, containing stabling and 
accommodation for two hundred horse. In the middle of the central 
space was a scaffold, with the gloomy apparatus of execution. Bowed 
down upon the block was the trunk of a human skeleton, and, at a little 
distance therefrom was the severed skull ; close by these bleached bones 
lay the headsman’s axe, and a breviary, the one rusted and the other 
decayed by exposure to the weather. On the point of the scaffold and 
opposite the gateway, was a reversed scutcheon charged with the ar- 
morial bearings of the Counts of Revel, and underneath was pinned by 
a dagger a parchment scroll, bearing a partly obliterated inscription. 
It ran thus: ‘‘ Fredolphus Comes de Revel jussu Illuminatorum deca- 
pitus pro crimine falsi et Diab—lo sacrificata 
venenum attestante uxore suo hoste illa eheu ! infelicissima—anno 
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proud castle. His flesh had been a prey to the eagle and the raven, 
his unburied remains rested alone on the couch of his infamy, and in 
the vast ruin of his unknown crime had been involved the decay and 
the desertion of all his dependants and all his possessions. Punishment 
had overtaken him in this fastness of his strength, sudden, fearful, and 
unexpected. For deeds done probably in the blackness of night, pro- 
bably in the murky dungeons far beneath the foundations of his most 
steadfast towers, doom had fallen upon him in open daylight, and no 
mercy had been shown by his unrelenting judges. The traveller ap- 
proached to examine the ghostly spectacle, but, on a nearer view, he 
started and recoiled with terrour, for he recognized in the skull and the 
feet, and the ossified heart, all the ghostly lineaments and the not to be 
mistaken likeness of that Count Fredolph, with whom he had hunted 
and supped on the preceding evening, and whose crime had been alluded 
to even by his ghostly confederates with horrour and detestation. Gladly 
now would Herr Klein have withdrawn from this abode of desolation, 
but a spell was on his footsteps, and an unconquerable desire of unra- 
velling the mystery impelled him onwards. At this moment, too, the 
horse, which he had left fastened to the outer gate, broke his bridle and 
attempted to follow his master, but when he had entered the fatal court- 
yard he halted suddenly, snorted the air for a moment, and then wheeled 
abruptly round with the distended nostril and flying mane of utter terrour, 
and fled away down the steep road. Erelong his hoofs were clattering 
over the bridge, and soon the sound grew faint in the distance. Having 
crossed the inner court, the student pushed open the door of the grand 
entrance, which turned gratingly on its hinges, and entered the great 
hall of the castle. In the fireplace was a heap of extinguished ashes, 
the pavement was of marble, and the roof was groined and fretted with 
complicated tracery work. A single lofty window of gothic character 
admitted a dim religious light into the interior, through glass stained 
and blazoned with sacred legends and warlike devices. Suspended from 
the walls were motheaten banners and ancient arms, arranged in mon- 
strous devices. Lances and swords, helms and armour, the trophies of 
many battles, occupied the niches in the walls. On an elevated platform 
beneath the window was an equestrian figure in complete mail of steel, 
inlaid with gold, but the voice, which had shouted from the barred visor, 
was silent, the horse was motionless, and the crest, which had been the 
battle star of beauty and of valour, waved no more over the ranks of 
chivalry. From this hall lofty folding doors, curiously carved in ara- 
besque work, opened into the great banquetting room. Here were all 
the paraphernalia of the relics of a gorgeous feast, musical instruments 
reclined against the walls, banners waved over the canopied dais, the 
long table was loaded with plate and costly crystal, the soiled dishes 
were still pressing the fine damask of Germany, and the plates and 
wineflasks were standing near the seats. At the place of honour, on 
the right side of the dais, was a bottle and a cup, richly chased in solid 
gold. It seemed as if the guests had but just arisen from the feast, and 
everything lay untouched as it had been left; but, it must have been 
in utter confusion, for the chairs of state were overthrown, and many 
of the winecups were broken, and long years must have elapsed since 
that hall resounded to the shouts of revelry, for thick dust had gathered 
on the princely furniture, and from table to goblet the spider had woven 
his webs. Herr Klein ascended the grand staircase, passing through 
corridors and suits of rooms, whose length seemed interminable. 
Awhiles he started at the heavy clank of his own footsteps. ‘The walls 
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were hung with pictures of knights and ladies, whose visages frowned 
on the intruder in these regions of solitude and mystery. At the end of 
a long corridor was an open door, leading to a smaller suite of apart- 
ments. These apartments, unlike the others, had evidently been de- 
voted to the exclusive occupation of a lady. A very remarkable picture 
was suspended over the fireplace of the last room of the suite. In 
colours, like the dark shadowing of Rembrandt, was represented the 
interior of a noble apartment; a man of handsome presence, clothed 
in the rich garb of peace, was sitting on a sumptuous chair; reclining 
over him and half embraced by his arm, was a young and lovely female, 
whose sunny ringlets fell in thick profusion over the shoulders of the 
athletic form on which she reclined. Entering from an opened door 
was a second female, in all respects, in countenance, figure, mien, and 
dress, the exact counterpart of the other, and in the gloom beyond the 
opened door, a monk stood with folded arms intently regarding what 
was passing within. ‘The painting was a wondrous production. On 
the countenance of the man might be seen the traits of tenderness, fast 
vanishing before the hues of anger and suspicion, as his glances fell on 
the entering female ; the expression on the countenance of the reclining 
female was of unalloyed wonder, and on that of the other appeared a 
smile, which it would be difficult to attribute more to triumph than to 
tenderness. Herr Klein gazed long and fixedly at this painting, and 
then turned to survey the apartment. Venetian mirrors and velvet dra- 
peries decorated the walls, and there were many small cabinets curiously 
inlaid with ebony and ivory. On a table were perfume bottles, and 
there was a gold ring lying on a piece of faded embroidery. The gold 
thread was still in the needle, the needle was sticking in the cloth, and 
the pattern and the materials were on a small footstool beside the table. 
The most remarkable thing in this room was a large ebony cabinet. It 
was bound with three silver clamps, and fastened with three locks ; 
but, on the cover was traced, in rude characters, as if scratched with 
the point of a dagger, the words, ‘‘ Justitia facta clausa sit mysteria.” 
Through a round oriel window was seen a magnificent view of the 
scenery without. ‘There was the black forest in the distance, skirting 
the horizon with a sombre outline; light fleecy clouds were careering 
through the blue heaven, and the glorious flood of sunshine fell on 
mountain and wold, on rock, river, and woodland glen. 


Dream the Second. The Hall of the Banquet. 


** What ho! our maiden warrior, Sir Molise of Anjou,” exclaimed 
Count Fredolph of Revel, to an armed knight who stood at the right 
hand of his canopied dais, ‘bid our seneschal to marshal our welcome 
guest Herr Klein of Ratisbon, to the seat of honour which so well befits 
his lofty birth and profound learning.” The knight, who had that 
morning received the accolade of chivalry from the sword of the most 
valiant and powerful noble of Germany, departed from the hall of ban- 
quet on his mission, and in another moment the folding doors opened, 
and, the seneschal bearing a gilded wand, and wearing round his neck 
a golden chain and key, the badges of office, was seen advancing up 
the hall, followed by a tall pale youth, clad in the academic costume. 
The Count arose from his chair of state, and descended to the lowest 
step of the dais. With the dignity of a noble, and the frankness of a 
soldier, he extended his right hand to the student. ‘‘ Thou art wel- 
come, our honoured guest,” he said, ‘‘ accept our poor thanks, and this 
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jewel as a token of them, for having attended thus promptly to the 
prayers of our missive. Something we would enquire of thee, and free 
counsel take on matters of high import to our noble house, trusting 
with implicit confidence to thy renowned skill in the secret sciences ; 
but of this at more fitting time and place. Musicians! sound the pledge 
of Revel. Cupbearer! bring the golden flask, and crown the goblet 
with the most sunny auspruch of imperial Tokay.’ ‘The cupbearer, a 
flaxenhaired boy, clothed in flowing garments of velvet, placed the 
flask and the cup on a gold salver before the Count. He poured out 
the thick, luscious wine. ‘ Valiant knights and fair ladies!”’ he said, 
lifting the goblet to his lips, ‘I give you a pledge: Long weal and joy 
to the learned Herr Klein of Ratisbon.’’—‘* Long weal and joy to the 
learned Herr Klein of Ratisbon!’’ sounded through the lofty hall, as 
every cup was raised, and every glance was directed towards the 
abashed student, till the pledge was drowned by a wild burst of clarions 
and viols, which swelled deeply and solemnly along the vaulted roof. 
So new and so dazzling was the scene around him, that the uncourtly 
student could with difficulty command his feelings, to answer the pledge 
of his noble entertainers. 

At the top of the hall, beneath a princely canopy, sat the Count of 
Revel. He was a man in the prime of life, of tall and athletic frame, 
with a countenance whose once fair complexion had been bronzed by 
long exposure to the weather, in those pastimes and occupations which 
become a warriour and a noble. Dark brown locks, amongst which, on 
a near view, a few scattered hairs of silver might be seen to mingle, 
clustered in profusion over his open forehead, and fell in thick waving 
curls on his surcoat of cloth of gold. On every lineament of his coun- 
tenance were the hues of frankness and benevolence ; but yet it seemed 
as if some hidden care was festering in his bosom, for his regards fell 
listlessly on the festive scene beneath him ; and evermore his eye wan- 
dered unsteadily around, as if seeking the presence of some object 
which it wished and yet feared to meet. On the left hand of the Count, 
beneath the canopy of the dais, were seated two ladies of surpassing 
beauty. From countenance, figure, expression, or dress, no earthly 
power could have discriminated one from the other. Grief appeared to 
have eaten deeply into the hearts of both, and to have made a permanent 
lodgment beneath the splendid vestments in which they were habited. 
Behind these ladies, and within the shadow of the canopy, stood a dark 
browed monk, whose arms were folded on his breast as if in painful 
contemplation ; if his eyes were raised for a moment, it was only to 
turn them on Herr Klein, with an expression which had in it something 
of scorn, and something of hatred. Below the steps of the dais, on the 
right hand of the Count, there waited in armed attendance, (such being 
the immemorial practice of the house of Revel,) the two knights who 
had last received their spurs from the hands of the Count; these were 
the messengers of war, and in the rear of these were the emissaries of 
peace, six heralds in fantastically rich costume. A goodly company of 
knights and ladies were set to the banquet, and musicians and menials 
crowded the apartment. Blazing lamps, suspended from silver cande- 
labras, diffused a soft glow, and the light was reflected back from jewels 
and plumes and costly vestments ; but, over all this magnificence there 
was an air of constraint and pain ; conversation flagged, mirth and music 
arose only momentarily, and as if by forced efforts. Many an enquir- 
ing eye was turned on the humble student, and having wandered from 
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him towards the two ladies who sat by the Count, sunk again listlessly, 
as if in doubt and confusion. 

In the seclusion of his cell in the University of Ratisbon, Herr Klein 
had been surprised on the preceding evening, by the receipt of a letter 
signed ‘* Fredolph, Count of Revel,” which had been sent express by 
the hands of a trusty knight, and which conjured him, as he valued the 
peace and honour of the noblest family in Germany, to repair instantly 
to the castle on matters of high and vital import; ‘* of which,’’ con- 
cluded the letter, “* we will fully advise thee at thy coming, and hereof 
fail not as thou hopest for eternal salvation.” ‘The rejoicings which took 
place on the marriage of the renowned Count of Revel, to the fair 
daughter of the Baron von Kriegerschaft, had scarcely terminated, ere 
they were followed by obscure reports that the bridegroom had been 
visited by a domestic calamity, of a nature so harrowing and mysterious, 
that neither history nor fiction could present any parallel to it. But, 
of the extent or exact nature of this calamity, report averred not; for 
the Count was beloved by his retainers, and the true tale of the mys- 
terious misery never passed beyond the precincts of the castle. But 
one thing was certain, that access to that hitherto hospitable mansion 
was now denied to the stranger and traveller; the guests had departed 
from it, and none remained therein except the ordinary retinue of the 
household. During the progress of the feast, the Count demeaned 
himself with marked courtesy and attention towards the humble student. 
He commanded the steward of the household to bestow him in the best 
apartments, to render him such respect and observance as might beseem 
his most honoured guest. When he arose to Jeave the hall of banquet, 
amidst the sound of clarions and trumpets, he turned for an instant 
towards the seats of the two ladies, it was but for an instant, for with 
a gesture of pain and disappointment, he turned as suddenly away, and 
strode rapidly down the hall. As he passed Herr Klein he raised his 
eyes to heaven, and the student observed big tears swelling over their 
lids. He paused for a moment at the door of the hall, and raising his 
plumed and jewelled cap, waved a courteous adieu to his retainers. 
** Now all blessings on his noble heart,” said an aged knight, “ and 
may God speedily deliver him and us from this strange calamity.”— 
‘*Amen!”’ responded all present, with visible emotion. ‘ Valiant 
knights and fair ladies !’’ again said the last speaker, ‘* we have feasted, 
the hour of evening mass is come, let us repair to the chapel, and 
weary the saints with prayers, to restore happiness to the noble Count.” 

As Herr Klein was mingling with the retiring crowd, a page touched 
him lightly on the arm; ‘ Fair sir, my Lord the Count would have 
speech of you in privacy.” The student followed the page through 
many suites of regally furnished apartments ; in the last, he lifted aside 
a small hanging of arras, and having touched a spring, a door flew open, 
discovering a narrow, winding staircase. They ascended this, and 
shortly found themselves in an octagonal chamber of a turret, which 
overlooked the main buildings of the castle. This room resembled more 
than anything else, the cell of an anchorite. Its only furniture was a 
wooden chair, and a table of the coarsest description ; on a rough black 
altar was a crucifix, a breviary, a vessel of holy water, and a scourge. 
The Count of Revel was pacing the narrow chamber with disordered 
steps, and short as was the time which had elapsed since he left the 
banqueting hall, his habiliments had been entirely changed, and now 
nothing covered his body except a rough haircloth shirt, bound round 
the waist with arope. The Count started when the student entered, 
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and turned sharply round as if in expectation of encountering some 
fearful object, and then he sunk into the chair, veiling his eyes with his 
hands, as if to shut out a painful emotion, or to hide a struggling tear. 
In a few moments he signed to the page to withdraw, and taking the 
student by the arm, he led him out on the platform of the tower. It 
was a lovely scene on which those two gazers looked down, from that 
elevated stand. Beyond the buildings of the castle the ground fell ab- 
ruptly in a sheer precipice, on three sides, till it joined a broad stream, 
which might be discerned winding and disappearing amongst the vallies 
far inland. On the fourth side, which was the landward approach, a 
gentle slope joined a mountain ravine at its foot, in which a beautiful 
hamlet was scattered, like snowspots amongst the dark rocks. The 
smoke from the cottages shot up in straight columns into the cool clear 
air of an autumnal evening, patches of enclosed and cultivated land re- 
lieved the sombre tints of the woodland landscape, and, bounding the 
whole, the dark line of the Black Forest terminated the horizon. The 
brawling of the river came up faintly from beneath, the evening bell for 
mass was tinkling, and groups of peasants were ascending from the 
village to join the service in the chapel of the castle. On the main 
tower beneath, the standard of the house of Revel fell drooping on 
its staff, or at times waved out its long silken folds on the evening 
breeze. 

‘“* Tell me,” said the Count, grasping the arm of his companion 
convulsively; ‘‘ all that thou seest from this stand, and all that lies for 
many a mile beyond yon dark hills is mine; should not the lord of such 
possessions be happy ?” 

** Wealth, my Lord Count,” replied the student, ‘‘ may be an ingre- 
dient, but it is not an essential in the cup of happiness.” 

‘“**f is well spoken; but what if the wealthy man can boast of an 
unsullied descent from a proud line of ancestors, what if he be noble, 
valiant, and courteous, one before whose lance every foe hath quailed, 
honoured alike by his friends and enemies, feared by his equals, loved 
by his dependants, trusted by his sovereign ?”’ 

‘* Virtue and knowledge are necessary to happiness.” 

** What if with all these, he be virtuous and learned, pious and cha- 
ritable ?”’ 

** He may yet lack domestic joy.” 

‘“*Ha!’’ shouted the Count, “* hast thou probed my grief! Hark ye, 
sir student, thou didst mark the two ladies who sat by my side at the 
banquet; if I were to place a thousand gold pieces in the hands of one 
of these this night, and bid it be thine if with tomorrow’s dawn thou 
couldst discriminate from the other, her who held the purse, what sayest 
thou, sir student, couldst thou win our gold?” 

** My Lord Count, it is beyond my power.” 

‘*To what purpose, then, is thy boasted wisdom, thou dreamer? of 
what gain is thy learning, if it will not teach thee the difference between 
that which is and that which is not? and yet if the husband cannot, 
who should ?—away, sir student, tomorrow we will confer, tomorrow 
we must try a darker ordeal. Begone, and leave me,” continued the 
Count, with increasing vehemence, but, as the student was departing, 
he said, in softer tone, at the same time pointing to his forehead— 
‘‘there is something here which must be removed, or Fredolph of 
Revel will soon sleep with his fathers.” 

That night Herr Klein reposed in an apartment far different from his 
narrow cell in the cloisters of the University of Ratisbon. The furni- 
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ture was in the cumbrous but magnificent style of the fifteenth century. 
The polished oak floor was strewed with rushes; and the walls were 
hung with the tapestries of Arzos, representing a wild landscape, and a 
hunting scene. Pondering on the strange circumstances by which the 
owners of the castle was so grievously afflicted, Herr Klein threw him- 
self, clothed as he was, upon the bed, and soon fell into a disturbed 
slumber. He was awoke by the great clock of the castle striking 
twelve. An uncertain and wavering light glanced through the apart- 
ment, from the dying embers of a fire which was blazing brightly when 
sleep had overpowered him. As the air agitated the tapestries along 
the walls, the gigantic huntsmen seemed endued with vitality, and as 
the student gazed on their wavering forms, he saw, or thought he saw, 
one figure amongst them, whose outline was more defined, and whose 
motions more distinct than the rest. It did—no—yes! it did separate 
itself from them, and advanced with inaudible footsteps towards the 
bed. ‘* Who, and what art thou ?”’ exclaimed the student, starting from 
his recumbent posture. ‘*‘ Aldobrand, the confessor of this castle,’’ re- 
plied the figure. ‘Arise, and follow me.” ‘* Whither?’ demanded 
the student. ‘* ‘To the chamber of mystery,”’ replied the monk, whom 
the student now recognized to be the same whom he had seen standing 
behind the ladies in the banqueting hall. ‘* Lead on, then,” said the 
student, rising ; ‘‘ but what is that which glitters so brightly, beneath the 
folds of thy garment?” ‘*”T is my rosary,” replied the monk, sharply, 
wrapping his garment more closely around him; ‘ hasten! the night 
wanes, and much is yet to be done before morning.”” The student fol- 
lowed the monk, who glided, spectrelike, before him, through many 
long corridors and suites of rooms, guided only through the darkness 
by the rustling sound of the monk’s garments, or the occasional glimpse 
which he caught of his figure, as a struggling moonbeam fell, through 
the lofty windows, on his dusky form. At last the monk halted in a 
small room, the last of a suite, in which a single taper was burning. 
It was richly furnished, and principally with such articles as are pecu- 
liar to the use of females. A picture lung over the mantlepiece, in 
which Herr Klein recognized the likenesses of the Count of Revel, of 
the two ladies, and of the monk himself, who stood before him. Ona 
table, close by the lighted taper, there was a large roll of parchment, 
and writing materials. ‘‘ Here,’’ said the monk, pointing to the parch- 
ment, ‘‘is written the history of this house—the last entry has been 
made this night—and ere the ink hath attained its ripe blackness, the 
race of Revel will be past. Look out from yonder window, and tell me 
what thou seest.”” ‘I see nothing,” replied Herr Klein, ‘save the 
empty courtyard of the castle.” ‘* Look again,” replied the monk, after 
having made a cabalistic sign in the air. ‘I see now a scaffold with 
the apparatus of execution, and a bleached skeleton lying where the 
body of the malefactor should be—and now it has vanished.” ‘Such, 
ere three suns have past, shall be the fate of the proud Count of Revel, 
and thou, who hast been summoned to stay his doom, shalt remain to 
witness it. Vengeance will have its way. He slighted my friendship, 
and I have spread toils in his path; he spurned me, and I have trained 
him on to do a deed, at which all Christendom will shudder. My sand, 
too, is fast running out. Hark thee, youth! when all is over, thou wilt 
find in this cabinet, the history of these things, and the recital of the 
dark doings which are yet to be done.” So saying, the monk folded 
up the voluminous parchment, and deposited it in an ebony cabinet, 
which was strengthened with three clamps of silver, and fastened 
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with three locks. He locked the cabinet, and hung two of the keys to 
his girdle, giving the third to Herr Klein. ‘Thy mission,” he said, 
‘‘is now accomplished ; take this taper and return to thy chamber, fol- 
low this suite of apartments till thou enterest the gilded corridor, pass 
from that into the oaken gallery, in which the third door to the left 
opens to thy chamber; for me, I must still outwatch the night, in the 
dungeons below Rudiger’s tower, to make all ready for the sacrifice of 
tomorrow.” Having thus said, he lighted a torch, and opening a trap- 
door which was craftily concealed in the flooring of the apartment, he 
descended, closing the door after him. ‘If 1 am to know the mystery,” 
thought Herr Klein, ‘I will know it at once; perchance the Count may 
yet be saved from the machinations of yon dark spirit.” 

With a trembling hand he unlocked the cabinet; the roll of parch- 
ment fell out, and he eagerly seized it. It was composed of many 
sheets fastened together; the first part of it was ancient and wormeaten ; 
ijt was written in monkish Latin, and curiously illuminated. It was 
headed Archives of the Castle of Revel. The latter sheets, on which 
the ink was still pale and fresh, were written in the German language, 
without illumination or ornament. They were entitled ‘* Zhe False 
Wife and the True, or the Phantom Bride.’’* 
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Delivered before the Philadelphia Artists’ Fund Society, on the 23d of 
April, 1836, at the Musical Fund Hall. 


BY DAVID PAUL BROWN. 


Ir is certainly a great distinction, my fellow citizens, for which, in the outset, 
aggreatful acknowledgment is due, to be permitted to address such an assem 
blage as this, so learned and so brilliant, in any capacity, but especially as an 
advocate for the Fine Arts. And what renders it more peculiarly gratifying, as it 
ever must be, is to perceive that the Graces are to be found in attendance upon the 
Muses. If inspiration could always be drawn from the interest of the subject, 
or the character of the assemblage, I might hope to do justice to both ; but as it is 
otherwise, we may still derive consolation from the reflection, that as to succeed 
where success cannot possibly be doubtful, confers no honour upon any one: so 
to fail where there is no hope of success, reflects no disgrace; but to discharge 
our duties faithfully, in the various relations of life in which we may be placed, 
is man’s highest, man’s proudest praise. With this refuge for my imperfections, 
which, it is to be feared, will prove too obvious for concealment, I crave in be- 
half of those whom I here represent, the favour of a patient and an indulgent 
hearing. 

The duty of the present allotment is, in itself, humble, but the proudest and 
the noblest object is not incompatible with humility. The devotee, who aspires 
to the eternal rewards of Heaven, lays the foundation of his hopes in the faithful 
discharge of the humbler and less obtrusive duties of this life, and kneels in clois- 
tered secrecy and seclusion before that throne which, in the presence of assembled 
angels, he expects to share. Domestic virtue, in its natural and social expan- 
sion, becomes public virtue. He that despises small beginnings, rest assured, 
shall never attain great ends. Although, therefore, the present task be humble 
in itself, it derives dignity from its object—which is the promotion and en- 
couragement of a society of meritorious and distinguished men, who have united 
together under the title of the Artists’ Fund Society. It becomes my business 
to present to you, merely, borrowing a figure from the occasion, a hasty sketch, 


* To be Continued. 
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a faint outline of the subject, with reference to which we are here convened, 
which is less to be regretted, inasmuch as your own liberal reflections will, no 
doubt, abundantly supply the lights and shades, the proportion and the colouring, 
the disposition and effect, the composition and illusion, of this otherwise worth- 
less and imperfect picture. This subject is not designed to be extended to the 
rise and progress of the liberal arts generally, but will simply embrace a few 
remarks upon the Arts of Design—the advantages imparted by them to the 
community, and their correspondent claims to encouragement and reward. 

Alexander the Great, the hero who subdued himself and others, generously 
resigned to Apelles, who had ventured to become the rival of his monarch, the 
beautiful, loving, lovely, and beloved Campaspe, and consoled himself in the 
consciousness of magnanimity for thus sacrificing love to friendship. Michael 
Angelo and Raphael enjoyed the patronage of Pope Julius, and of the Medici. 
Leonardo da Vinci died in the arms of Francis the First—a fate which, from its 
careful notice by historians, seems to have been considered a sufficient equivalent 
for past services, and to have scarcely been surpassed in glory by any passage 
of his former life. With the exception of Bularchus, who sold his pictures for 
their weight in gold, and Zeuxis, who lived before the time of Apelles, and 
who became so rich as to refuse compensation for his paintings, arrogantly as- 
serting that they were beyond all price, these, perhaps, are the most striking 
instances of the success of painters in ages past. But, alas! these, and a few 
such as these, are exceptions to the common lot of artists. Although, from the 
earliest ages, they have conferred the greatest benefits upon mankind, and 
largely contributed to what may be called the Poetry of Life, yet have they, for 
the most part, I speak it both in sorrow and in anger, been peculiarly the objects 
of indifference and neglect; and while, by their genius and their skill, they have 
imparted immortality to the reigns in which they flourished, their own lives 
have been chiefly spent in obscurity and want, in “shallows and in miseries.” 

Poetry and Painting are sister arts. The poet exhibits in “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” all the beauties and charms of the visible and ideal world, 
transfusing, from mind into mind, the vivid imagery of a fruitful fancy, and 
alluring the captive soul through a wilderness of sweets. The painter produces 
similar effects though by different means. Beneath his plastic hand, the coarse, 
flat and unmeaning canvass bursts into life and beauty; scenes that you long 
since visited for the last time, and which cling in all the luxury of grief about 
the memory, are again brought before you. The beloved form, upon which the 
ponderous and marble jaws of the tomb have long since closed for ever, is again 
recalled. The struggle of contending nations for empire; the magnificent ex- 
ploits of Alexander, of Cesar, of Scipio, and what is still nearer and dearer to 
the American bosom than even these classic associations of early youth, the 
virtues of our Washington still live in vivid portraiture around us, and furnish 
to the world, through the medium of the arts, the loftiest lessons of moral sub- 
limity. Bygone ages, and those extraordinary and diversified events which 
rendered them immortal, are redeemed from the oblivious grasp of time, and 
brought before us in all their pristine glory. The pages of history and poet 
are combined and embodied, and the very atmosphere becomes Getieeeel, 
as it were, by the renewed and all pervading influence of devoted patriotism, 
undaunted courage, celestial piety, and deathless love. Not only are we 
brought into acquaintance with men of mighty and majestic mould, and improv- 
ed by their example, but painting also presents to our view all the beauty of the 
landscape—all the varieties of irrational creation—time past, present, and to 
come, and creates at its pleasure a paradise around us. ‘The human passions, 
the virtues and the vices of mankind, are here powerfully delineated : and, in 
short, although poetry embraces a wider and more varied scope of usefulness, the 
pencil may be said to be to the artist what the pen is to the poet. 

The first essays in painting were merely outlines, with no shade or colour, 
and they were therefore called ‘ skiagrams,” The next step was to the ‘ mo- 
nogram,” or lines drawn within the outline, and afterwards to the ** monocrom,” 
or outlines filled up with one single colour. This, by study, and a more scien- 
tific mode of proceeding, advanced to the * polychrom,” or picture of many co- 
lours, and at length was perfected by that harmony of tone, so exalted in the 
hand of Apelles, his contemporaries and successors. 
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But, my fellow citizens, it is not my purpose to expatiate upon the attractions 
and advantages of this most useful and delightful art; with such an assemblage 
it were a work of supererogation. Our chief design is briefly and cursorily to 
show its influence upon the state and character of man. What does it matter 
whether this sublime art took its rise, according to Plato, ten thousand years 
before the Christian era; whether it was patronized by Ninus and Semiramis, 
the king and queen of Assyria, as it is said to have appeared by the temple of 
Belus; whether it existed in Italy, long before the foundation of Rome, pre- 
sumptuously, if not impiously, styled ** the Eternal City ;” whether it was in- 
troduced into Greece from Egypt; whether it was extensively known in the 
time of Homer, and derives its proof from the loom of Penelope, the tapestry of 
Helen and Andromache, or the shield of Achilles; or whether it prevailed at the 
time of the Corinthian maid, who is said to have traced the shadow of her de- 
parted lover by the secret lamp; all this is agreeable but unprofitable speculation ; 
it is enough for our present purpose to know that it Aas existed from time im- 
memorial, and that, during that prolonged existence, it either flourished or faded, 
according to the intellectual and moral exaltation or depression of the nations 
wherein it was found. Painting and Poetry, as they were born, so have they 
continued to live, and so shall they die together; and let it suffice, that those 
periods in the history of the world have been the most illustrious, among the 
ancients as well as moderns, in which the arts of Poetry and Painting chiefly 
flourished. It was this, and this alone, that rendered the reign of Augustus 
superior even to that of the Great Julius himself. 

Painting, therefore, we may fairly infer, exalts the moral and intellectual 
structure and condition of a community in which it is cherished and promoted. 
To bring the subject to a more modern and familiar test; in common phrase, to 
bring it nearer home ; wander through the western wilds of this great continent ; 
a fair estimate of the taste and cultivation of its inhabitants may be formed from 
the attention bestowed upon Literature and the Fine Arts. 1 well remember, 
in one of my little journeys, if an illustration may be borrowed from my limited 
experience, like the Spartans, having scarcely ever been beyond the smoke of 
my own chimney, I well remember stopping, for a night, at an inn in a country 
town, with a mind excited in proportion to the exhaustion of the body, and 
praying my host to supply me with something in the way of reading, in order 
to beguile 


“The tardy gaited night, 
That, like a foul and ugly witch, 
Did limp so tediously away.” 


The good Boniface, after, to use a homely but expressive phrase, rummaging 
the whole house, at length handed me a book, certainly of no very prepossessing 
exterior; but as we sometimes meet a good friend in a coarse garb, and as I really 
thought no book could prove unwelcome, I hastily seized it, prepared to devour 
its contents in the very fury of intellectual famine ; when, judge of my surprise, 
upon opening it, to find—what think you? a dirty, dogeared copy of the American 

utor’s Assistant—a book which certainly, beyond all others, so far from giving 
rise to pleasurable emotions, was calculated to produce, by early associations, the 
most irksome and painful reflection; and I retired to my chamber in disgust, 
during the remainder of a comfortless night, to dream of nothing but figures and 
flogging. Carry out this simple story by your own experience—test it by your 
own observations through life! what favourable opinions do we not often imbibe 
of the condition of families, from the works of taste, the intellectual and literary 
stores by which they are surrounded. Who doubts for a moment the character 
of the domestic circle, upon whose humble shelf may be found the diversified 
+ es of the inimitable Shakespeare—the Paradise Lost, and the Comus of 

ilton—or even the unostentatious Task of Cowper. You can almostas readily 
tell, from the books, the character of the proprietor, as infer from the accom- 
plishments of the proprietor, the nature of the books. This is equally true in 
regard to Painting and all the liberal arts. Wherever correct specimens are to 
be found, wherever the arts are promoted and patronized, their adoption is a 
prima facie voucher for intelligence and good taste—it matters not whether in 
the cottage or in the palace. Brey picture, however, is not a painting. There 
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is as much difference between the productions of true genius and the common 
daub, as there is between the music of a firstrate Cremona, while the bow is re- 
gulated by the fingers of Paganini, and the cornstalk fiddle in the hands of a 
rude untutored rustic. There is as much difference as between the mellifluous 
harmony of Amina, in the Somnambula, and the music of a dry wheel grating 
onan axletree. The eye in one case, as the ear in the others, immediately de- 
tects and condemns the cheat. 

To carry this notion further; upon entering the magnificent and princely 
abode of the affluent and the proud, and discovering some wretched vulgar and 
noisy portrait, that owes all its value to the magnificence of the frame, it 
is not merely the picture that you condemn, it is not merely the artist, if 
he may be called so, that you despise, but it is the owner of the establish- 
ment, who, blest as he appears to be with all this world’s wealth, is ob- 
viously destitute of that intellectual refinement, without which wealth is 
only calculated to invite attention to individual insignificance, rendered more 
glaring by the affectation of those qualities which never can be wrongfully as- 
sumed without betraying the counterfeit. Here is a portrait, for instance, that 
looks as if it had been recently plucked from a signpost, utterly dead and wo- 
begone, and like Banquo’s ghost, ‘‘ there ’s no speculation in those eyes” which 
it doth “ glare with.” There is another that would disgrace a signpost ; here is 
a miniature that is flatter than the ivory upon which it is traced; there is a land- 
seape that bears no nearer resemblance or relation to nature, than an Ourang 
Outang bears to man; there is a ship majestically ploughing her way through 
green fields, or wrecked, perchance, in a cabbage garden, intended for a tempest ; 
there is a cottage, whose foundation is the fathomless ocean, floating in rural 
simplicity upon the surface of the blue waves which were designed to exhibit 
those heavenkissing mountains which impart such charms and relief to the eye 
of the connoisseur, or the legitimate lover of nature; here is a horse that re- 
sembles a goat, and there is a goat that looks like a horse. In their separate 
representations these things are shocking; but in their grouping together, in 
their combination, there, where the master genius and master hand are most 
essential and most advantageously displayed, they are, indeed, horrible—most 
horrible. Where you look for harmony, you find discord; where you look for 
symmetry, you find deformity ; where you look for nature, you find art; and 
where you look for art, you find folly. A single note of music, however coarse, 
may be tolerated ; but imagine, if you can, the effect of a full orchestra, every 
instrument in which is out of time and tune—the wrynecked fife squeaking itself 
into a trumpet—the violin imitating the bassoon—the flute exchanging places 
with the hautboy, and the cymbals and the tymbrals like “* sweet bells jangled 
and out of tune and harsh’’—dissonance and disorder in their place, may be en- 
dured ; but when they are substituted for the concord of sweet sounds, the soul 
is sick, and pensive sadness fills the throne of joy. 

The effect that may be supposed to be produced upon a delicate and sensitive 
ear, by such a concatenation of villainous sounds, is not dissimilar from that 
produced upon the eye by the crude and heterogeneous inventions and disposi- 
tions of the would-be artist. How are these enormities to be avoided; they 
are not punishable by the criminal laws of the land ; they are misdemeanours, it 
is true, if not treason against taste, but not subject to fine and imprisonment. 
I do not object, however, to their impunity from penalties, but I protest against 
their being considered entitled to rewards. They usurp the place of legitimate 
painters, which they no more resemble than do the poems of Searson the Iliad 
of Homer. 

Such, then, being the effect produced upon a limited or individual scale, how 
much greater, and how much more to be deplored must it be when the evil is 
extended to communities, to states, and to nations! Itis a great mistake, indeed, 
to suppose that the importance of a country entirely depends upon its square 
miles—the number of its inhabitants—or the extent of its commerce; all these 
contribute, it is true, to its wealth and its influence; but for its celebrity and 
glory—for that intellectual elevation and grandeur which defy the tooth of time, 
and subjugate and soften the soul of man, there is no implicit reliance but upon 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences, or upon that which is the essence of both 
arts and sciences—a refined and improved taste. Look to Rome—imperial 
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Rome—who the tiara, at her pleasure, tore from all the kings of the discovered 
globe—fallen as she now is from her high estate, a mere spectre of her former 
self—upon what does she now rest for her fame? upon the very ruins of de- 
parted greatness—departed, never to return. 


‘¢ The Niobe of nations—there she stands, 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe. 
An empty urn, within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 

The very sepulchres are tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers. Dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 
Alas! the lofty city and alas ! 

Her trebly hundred triumphs, and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword, in bearing fame away. 
Alas! for Tully’s voice and Virgil’s lay, 

And Livy’s pictured page, but these shall be 
Her resurrection, all beside, decay.” 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, are disembowelled ; the living and degenerate daily 
derive instruction from the mighty dead. Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
all touched by the promethean spark, breathe a new life, and, like the Arabian 
bird, rise again, in all their glory, from the ashes of the departed. What is the 
wealth of Rome—her commerce—her population? Absolutely nothing. Yet 
still she remains, and ever shall remain, the cynosure of every voyage—the 
delight of every eye. 


*“* We gaze, and turn away, and know not where— 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fullness. There, for ever there, 
Chained to the chariot of triumphal art, 

We stand as captives.” 


Turn the eye upon Athens—the queen of the violet crown—the eye of Greece 
—the proud mistress of the Arts—the admiration and delight of a subject world. 
For ages she has groaned the captive’s captive—for ages this firstborn and 
darling daughter of liberty has had slavery for an inheritance; yet cherished by 
the arts which she once nurtured—the genius she once promoted ; though set as 
she is in everlasting night, she still sheds a brighter lustre over the horizon of 
the world than the meridian glory of other nations. Shades of Phidias and 
Praxiteles—of Parrhasius and Apelles—of Miltiades, Leonidas, and Epami- 
nondas ; ye bloodstained fields of Marathon, Platea, and Thermopyle, departed 
as ye are, still assert your claims to immortality, while this vain world grows 
pale with envy, and stands mute in wonder! 

It is, then, | repeat it, by the promotion and patronage of the Arts, that families, 
communities, sll nations are distinguished ; that taste is refined ; that the en- 
joyments of life are increased ; and, in a word, that human nature is purified 
from that grossness, and relieved from that selfishness which interfere with the 
pleasures of society here, and unfit us for the companionship of angels hereafter ; 
for that, which qualifies men for ornaments of this life, contributes to qualify 
them for the exhaustless blessings of life to come. Ignorance is vice, 
where that ignorance is wilful: and knowledge is virtue, where judiciously 


applied 

With these, and a thousand other considerations which spontaneously sug- 
gest themselves to the mind, is it necessary that I should laboriously enforce 
upon your attention, or upon your favour, the claims of the American Artists? 
the priceless value of an institution like this, founded in the very heart of your 
favoured city—the boasted Athens of America—the avowed patron and benefactor 
of cisatlantic genius ? 

I regret, my fellow citizens, that there remains another analogy between poets 
and painters, and one that I have hitherto omitted to notice, but which is most 
pertinent to this occasion, which, to the disgrace of the world, has grown into a 
proverb, and to which truth compels me to refer. What more usual or more 
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practical alliteration, than Poetry, Painting, and Poverty? Even England, 
reproachful England, while she condemns this country for its sordid and gro- 
velling devotion to pecuniary aggrandizement and contempt of genius, exhibits 
a national escutcheon stained with the blood of Chatterton, blurred by the 
poverty of Otway and the tears of Savage, defiled by the rags of Dryden and 
disgraced by the shameful neglect of thousands, who would have shed a brighter 
lustre round her brow than a whole line of kings. And is it not remarkable that 
while the English excel almost all the rest of Europe, ancient and modern, in 
literature and general science, they are surpassed by almost all the rest of Eu- 
rope in the arts of design? To what this is attributable it is not easy to say, 
unless it be ascribed to a want of that devotion and enthusiasm of feeling which 
impart life to the canvass and warmth to the marble, Another reason may 

thaps be suggested. — and historical painting, although attempted to 
Be introduced by Henry VIII., the ambitious rival of Francis I., during the 
reign of that monarch enjoyed but a sickly and precarious existence, and we 
are told by historians that forty shillings a square yard was considered an ample 
equivalent for one of the most distinguished artists of that day, Sir George 
Thornhill, for painting Saint Paul’s, and that thus in trath genius was delibe- 
rately measured by the foot. Still more wonderful to relate, when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, so odious was painting in the eyes of that queen, that 
when, as we are told, a picture was exhibited to her by one of her prelates in 
the hope of securing favour, she became so enraged that the unhappy amateur 
would probably have lost his place, if not his life, had he not succeeded in proving 
that the author was a German. ‘ It is well,” exclaimed the virgin queen, upon 
receiving the explanation, “ that this is the work of a foreigner or 1 should en- 
quire into it.” What might have been the result of the inquiry we are left to 
imagine, but if historians speak truth, the axe not unusually terminated, at once, 
the reflections of the queen and the life of her victim. 

Yet, although I have adverted to the deficiencies of England as rendering her 
rebuke of this country somewhat inexcusable, inasmuch as she has partially 
shared in the offence which she ventures publicly to reprove, and which is part 
of our inheritance, we certainly can derive no justification in this particular for 
the imitation of her example. In comparison with this country, in the general 
nurture of genius and reward of talent, it is due to justice to say England is 
still “ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

How wag shall this blot rest upon us? how shall we redeem ourselves from 
this odium? The march of improvement is already begun, let it be onward and 
onward still; extend the fostering and friendly hand to the drooping Muses, the 
neglected Graces, raise them and bless them, and they will reciprocally raise 
and bless you. Esteem and rewards are necessary to the success of the arts. 
You do not simply act for yourselves but for your posterity ; your children will 
acquire from the example and instruction of their parents a liberal and judicious 
taste. The whole city will become redolent with offerings at the shrine of THE 
Arts, and all future ages shal] rejoice. 

The work, it is true, from the impediments which it must necessarily en- 
counter, may be slow, but it will nevertheless be sure. Human excellence in 
its progress, as history proves, is fairly exhibited and illustrated by the life of 
man. Fora time you find him in his infancy, struggling as it were into exist- 
ence, affected by the slightest influences, dependent upon fostering and parental 
care; at length, he reaches maturity, stalks abroad in the consciousness of strength 
and health, confidently encounters every adversary and triumphs over all, until, 
finally exhausted by repeated efforts and enfeebled by advanced age, he sinks 
into the grave, and bequeaths all his treasures, the accumulation of years of pain 
and toil, the results of costly experience, to his fortunate successor. 

Acting — that principle which unites communities, the artists of this city 
have joined together and formed a society under the title of the Philadelphia 


Artists’ Fund, the objects of which are, as briefly expressed in their charter, to 
create a fund for their mutual advancement and relief in the hour of sickness or 
adversity, and also for the protection of their widows and orphans. For these 
and other laudable purposes, which it is not necessary to exhibit in detail, they 
have been incorporated by the state. 


The members of the Society consist of professional artists in the departments 
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of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Engraving, and of students and ama- 
teurs. The emoluments accruing from subscriptions, donations, the contribu- 
tion of members, and other sources of profit, constitute the Funds of the Insti- 
tution, which are applicable to the purposes just referred to. 

An annual exhibition of the works of the members of this Society, and such 
other artists and amateurs as accord with the rules and regulations thereof, forms 
an important feature in this general plan; and, as introductory to the second 
exhibition, I have ventured, by their appointment, to submit to you the imperfect 
views of this evening. 

The design of the Institution will further embrace the gratuitous instruction 
of all who may be disposed to avail themselves of its manifold advantages. 
The benefits, thus conferred, will be of the highest and most valuable order. 
Among the members of the Society, there are those of whom it may be justly 
said that, as gentlemen and as artists entirely devoted to their vocation, they 
are not only competent to afford salutary lessons in an art of which they are 
practical ornaments, but to confer upon those who shall think proper to submit 
to their advice and direction, not only the means of comfortable subsistence, but 
to open to them the road to honourable and permanent distinction. What an im- 
portant auxiliary will this prove to the great cause of virtue! Occupation is 
ever an enemy to vice ;—idleness, on the contrary, is the fruitful parent of mis- 
chief. Everything, that contributes to humanize the affections and enlarge the 
mind, is equally calculated to promote virtuous association, to withdraw us from 
the haunts of folly, and extricate us from the labyrinths of crime. 

Such, then, are the principles upon which this Institution is founded—princi- 
nee the purity and philanthropy of which are unquestionable—and whose 

enefits to the immediate members, as well as the people at large, are equally 
beyond dispute. The results to which this Institution will lead, if properly 
encouraged and appreciated, will distance and defy the anticipations of the cold 
and the calculating. So rare, so chaste and diversified will be its products, 
that the entire city will rapidly and imperceptibly change its aspect. Civil 
architecture and the mechanic arts, generally, will proportionately improve ; 
morality will share in the refinements of taste; new sources of employment and 
affluence will open to our inhabitants, and prosperity and happiness diffuse them- 
selves throughout the land. 

The arts, however, are jealous mistresses. They yield no favours but to 
those who are assiduous in their attentions and liberal in their offerings. They 
scorn divided affections ; and, if you would secure their smile, you must prove 
the sincerity of your attachment, and not shrink from a correspondent responsi- 
bility. They may aptly be compared to a fair and fragile flower, that blooms 
only and exhales its fragrance, while surrounded by a pure and holy and heaven- 
ly atmosphere. The moment it is trampled upon by pride, or chilled by neglect, 
it withers, pines and dies. Its bed becomes its sepulchre: its garden is its 

rave. 

. Nature, it is true, has been so bountiful, so prodigal to this country, as to ren- 
der us comparatively indifferent to all adventitious aid. As a man of great in- 
nate powers sometimes triumphs over the want of education, and wrests by 
inherent strength the laurel from the brow of the philosopher, the orator or the 
sage; so America, a youthful giant, in the confidence of its own energy, is too 
apt to despise all considerations of symmetry of grace, of skill or of beauty. 
if the improvements of the arts were commensurate with the luxuriance of na- 
ture on this continent—I speak it not in a boastful or retaliatory vein, but in 
sincerity and cold modesty—all Europe, in her glory, must soon * hide her 
diminished head.” ‘The sun, in his wide career, never shone upon a nation pos- 
sessed of greater internal resources, of more abundant capacities for improve- 
ment, and, I am compelled to add, so far as regards the present subject, never 
witnessed capacities and resources less alge employed. 

Travellers report us truly—let it not be disguised—as a moneymaking and a 
moneyloving people; and it would be well if, instead of being restive beneath 
the charge, which derives all its severity from its truth, our attention were 
directed to the reform of the evil. Once attempted, and the work is half accom- 
plished; every successive step shall be easier than the past: and the mind, hav- 
ing once burst through the sordid thraldom of the pocket, shall rest and expatiate 
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upon a store of endless moral and intellectual treasures, not perhaps the less 
delightful for having, hitherto, been unknown. 

Why should an Italian artist surpass an American in painting, in sculpture, 
in architecture, in music, or in anything? Simply, because an Italian has more 
taste, more zeal, and ae py owe industry. But the harder question still 
remains :—Why has he these? Because his taste and zeal are shared and re- 
warded by those about him; and, paradoxical as it may seem, by joint partici- 
pation they increase the general stock. This, as has already been intimated, is 
mainly attributable to the fame of the ancient Romans, descending like the 
mantle of Elijah upon the shoulders of their successors. There can be no other 
sufficient reason; and you are no true sons of your immortal sires—those illus- 
trious men who shook off the yoke of Europe, and gave blood for liberty—if 
you do not promptly and successfully assert your right to share in those orna- 
ments and blandishments of life, presumptuously usurped by others; and, with- 
out which, freedom loses half its value. ‘Oh, it offends me to the soul to 
hear a robustuous, periwig-pated fellow” vaunting of the superiority of Euro- 
pean improvements, European government, European arts, European literature 
and European travellers, of course! * I would have such a fellow whipped, for an 
o’erdoing termagant; it outherods Herod.” is 

I have thus given you a general, hasty and imperfect outline of the nature 
and objects of this Institution, and the advantages which will probably spring 
from it, not only to its immediate members, but to you and to yours—not only in 
the present time, but in all time to come. That man, who redeems his brother 
from the pressure of calamity and want, acts well his part; and, in the con- 
sciousness of virtue, enjoys the approbation of this world, and anticipates the 
promised blessings of the next. But he that contributes to enable his fellow- 
men fo avoid calamity and want, and generously forestalls them, ere yet they 
come to fall, affords a much more striking and effective example of Christian 
benevolence. ‘To apply this doctrine—will you, when now appealed to, extend 
a helping hand to this infant association ; in its earliest and most perilous strug- 
gle, liberally impart your aid; or will you withhold your assistance until its 
spirit shall become broken, and its hopes withered beneath the blighting influ- 
ence of neglect and scorn. “ Bis dat qui cito dat”’—he gives twice who gives 
early. Remember, the failure of an Institution, thus recommended, is not purely 
a present and positive but a future and relative evil; it does not merely mar the 
immediate project, but it supplies a precedent upon which others of a similar 
description shall suffer a similar fate. 

The destiny of the Artists’ Fund is now in your hands; the members who 
compose it are men of studious, retired and unobtrusive habits, from choice as 
well as necessity. ‘They live in a world created by themselves, removed alike 
from the tumults of traffic, the agitation of politics and the enticements of 
office. Their dependence is upon the liberality of a generous public: the suc- 
cess of the present undertaking rests almost entirely upon you. You are its 
Fates. If they be not successful here, the weeping Muses will seek some more 
congenial clime, and we shall become tributary to some proud sister city or 
foreign empire. Depend upon it, my fellow citizens, that genius like a sudter- 
ranean fire, however it may be smothered for a time, will at length burst forth 
to astonish a thoughtless and slumbering world. It is that ray of the Divinity 
which can neither be extinguished nor concealed; and which, like the allglo- 
rious sun, when it ceases to enlighten our hemisphere, sheds its radiance upon 
other and more favoured portions of the world. Will you then assist in the pro- 


posed obj2ct?—that is the plain question, which, in determining, you will re- 
member, in the language of the best of books :—‘* There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.” It has been well said, that the man who causes two blades 
of grass to grow where but one grew before, isa public benefactor. How much 
more are those men entitled to praise, who spontaneously step forward in behalf of 
struggling worth, and raise and sustain the drooping genius of the land! 
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LINES 
Addressed to my absent Daughter. 


Thou leav’st thy home, my gentle girl! 
Thou leav’st thy father’s care, 

And stranger forms shall greet thine eye— 
Voices unknown, thine ear. 

Yet still thou may’st be blest, my child! 
In duty’s joyful way, 

And happy hours may dawn again 
As in thine early day. 


But should thy dark’ning passions fling 
Their shadows o’er thy brow, 

And thy worn spirit feel the sting 
Thy bosom knows not now ; 

Think not a father’s arm could shield 
His child from every care, 

Or even a mother’s counsel yield 
A refuge from despair. 


But look to Him who dwells in Heav’n, 
To Him thy meek eyes raise, 
At whose high altar thou hast giv’n 
The young heart’s love and praise. M. 





SECOND ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 
Of the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia, 
TO THE PUBLIC.* 


Fellow Citizens, 

In the prosecution of every original design or novel enterprize, it is the dictate 
alike of honesty and policy, to explain to the public the purposes they are desired 
to promote. 

/ithout meaning to cast reproach upon a system which has thus far prevailed 
in regard to our profession, we avow the belief that it has retarded the advance- 
ment of the arts in our country, and has, unhappily for the improvement of 
public taste, been too long acquiesced in by the great body of artists and the 
public. Animated by the spirit which characterizes the age in which we live, 
we have innovated upon what we deem evil usages; and applying to ourselves 
the vital principle of republicanism, we have renounced foreign controul that we 
may substitute for it that domestic government which is derived from the go- 
verned, and which alone will enable us to provide for our wants and promote 
the cultivation of the arts, according to the judgment we have formed from ample 
observation and experience. 

Our academies of arts, have, for a long period, been under the controul of 
fellow citizens, principally, alien to the profession; and it is this system which 
we think should be rendered inoperative, as it respects ourselves. 

If those gentlemen have failed, as we believe they have, in their efforts to 
establish a real ‘* ACADEMY,” agreeably to what we suppose was the praise- 
worthy intention of their charter, the failure we would rather ascribe to the inherent 
defects of their system, than to any want of zeal or of liberality on the part of 
those entrusted with its management or direction. With a due sense, then, of 
all the benefits which may have flowed from their efforts, and not ungrateful for 


* The Artists’ Fund Society opened their Second Exhibition to the public, on the 23d 
of April, to continue eight weeks. We trust the public will give, as they have given, 
their support to a cause so laudable, and which may reflect so much honour on the 
country. 
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those, which, although not realized, have been intended, it is our fixed purpose 
to leave no honourable means untried, to emancipate ourselves and our art from 
a dependance and thraldom which we deem fatal to the best interests, alike, of 
the profession and of its members. We, therefore, as an association, unfold our 
views and expectations to the discernment and liberality of a public, who have 
already bestowed an emphatic sanction upon the first development of our design, 
and encouraged our infant efforts by their approving smile. 

The end which the Artists’ Fund Society has in view, is stated in the follow- 
ing passages of the charter of incorporation, granted to the Society, and approved 
by the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania on the 29th day of April, 1835— 
to wit :— 

*“* Whereas, a number of Artists of the city of Philadelphia, anxious to promote 
the welfare and happiness of themselves and their professional brethren, by com- 
bining to create a fund for their mutual advancement and relief ;—And whereas, 
in the United States of America, there is no institution or fund, to which an 
Artist, however eminent, could with propriety apply for aid in the hour of sick- 
ness or adversity, or from which his widow or orphans can either claim or ex- 
pect relief ;—Therefore, to secure these objects and other incidental and laudable 
purposes, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, and of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, agree to associate themselves under the following 
articles and conditions. * * * * * * * * * 

“The essential objects of this society shall be the relief of such Artists, or 
their families, as may be entitled to pecuniary assistance, and such modes of 
promoting the cultivation of skill, the diffusion of taste, and the encouragement 
of living professional talent, in the arts of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Engraving, as may best conduce to the primary purposes of benevolence.” 

Scarcely had the Society been organized, ere their first exhibition was opened 
to the public, and it was signally encouraged, while the energy, that had been 
so early manifested in the enterprize, met with distinguished approbation. 

Though unambitious in their offerings, the Artists found encouragement and 
incitement in a generous public sentiment. 

Already they feel the gladdening influence of the patronage and approval of 
the discriminating and the liberal—already they experience by the increased sale 
and the improvement of their works, the efficacy of unchecked thought and unre- 
strained action; and they cannot but hope, that by taking their Academical 
concerns exclusively under their own controul, their profession will become as 
independent and judicious in its management, as it is exalted in its conceptions 
and chastening in its influences. 

If Divines controul their Theological Colleges and Associations—Lawyers 
their Courts and Societies of Jurisprudence—Merchants their Exchange—Phy- 
sicians their Schools of Medicine and Medical Societies—Musicians their Aca- 
demies of Music and their fund, why should not the Artists enjoy a similar 
right? Why should they be excluded from, or admitted through favour, accord- 
ing to the will or caprice of others, to the direction of Academies which they 
adorn by their professional labours, while those Academies are sustained, prin- 
cipally, by the revenue derived from those labours? 

Even confining the question to one of the many aspects in which it is neces- 
sary to consider it, who, we would ask, can be so well qualified to direct their 
affairs as those whose days are devoted to the practice of the Arts of Design, 
and whose lives are passed in the toil and study essential to their prosperity and 
advancement ? 

The experiment of committing the government of such institutions to gentle- 
men distinguished for their rank in polite society, or their attainments in litera- 
ture or science, on account of the benefits supposed to be conferred by their 
influence in the circles of fashion, has been often and fairly tried, and it bs as 
certainly failed to institute and maintain a school of art creditable to any country. 

All such foreign controul over an Academy of Design, by a non-professional 
oligarchy, is essentially unfavourable to the independence of thought and feeling 
so necessary to the character of the true Artist, and it unavoidably depresses the 
standard by which an Institution for instraction in the Arts should be formed. 
Uneasy and restive, as it is asserted, the profession have been under such 
trammels, while their body was but small and feeble, they cannot now be ex- 
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pected, willingly, to work in a galling yoke and harness, when their brethren 
have become sufficiently numerous to form an association competent to the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs. The highminded Artist believes that his labours 
may now be directed to better and more useful ends, than that of supporting the 
consequence of strangers in authority over him, while he is denied a full parti- 
cipation even of the disposition of the funds derived from the production of his 
own toil. What generous mind would require an Architect, aspiring to eminence 
and usefulness in his art, to become the hodcarrier to those he deems ignorant 
of its rudiments, when such servile labour, without effecting any useful purpose, 
would serve merely to uphold pretensions on the part of others to consideration 
and importance founded on the triumphs of his skill ? 

The Artists have been meek and retiring ; their unobtrusive profession has not 
aspized to monopoly or privilege of any kind which might bear injuriously upon 
the interests of their fellow citizens, nor have they inculeated assumption or 
prerogative dangerous to the country. Let, then, their efforts be free from the 
obstructions of extrinsic interference ; and let them be allowed to keep pace with 
the spirit of the age, which is the age of improvement. Let the Fine Arts, 
which afford such elevated and refined enjoyment, be allowed to expand and 
improve, and be fostered in the same spirit as are the Mechanical Arts, which 
conduce to our comforts, and of their surprising advancement our country pre- 
sents on all sides such striking and splendid evidences. And while our Canals 
and Railways are rapidly extending over the land, let not the Fine Arts be ne- 
glected. Our countrymen are not too poor to encourage them. ‘Thousands 
embark in the wildest schemes of speculation, and millions are expended in their 
prosecution; dancers, mountebanks and jugglers flourish ; foreign actors crowd 
upon us—they are welcomed, caressed, applauded, and they turn from us ho- 
noured and enriched. Let, then, our citizens bestow their attention upon the 
work begun by us at home; let them aid the Arts, which have always tested a 
Nation’s greatness—those Arts which, by improving the forms, execution, and 
finish of manufactures, enhance their value, and increase the commercial wealth 
of a country—those Arts whicb have sustained Italy by the high and attractive 
interest they present to foreigners, and which have immortalized her name— 
those arts which, without fanning the flame of political disquietude, exert a 
moral and religious influence over the mind, elevate the character of a people, and 
by their pictorial commemoration of national events, inculcate or confirm that 
love of country which is the safeguard of our liberties. Let, then, our citizens 
who delight to surround themselves with evidences of genius, codperate with 
the Artists in their design of self-government. But how shall this be done? 
It is evident that before a permanent school of art can be established, such an 
Institution as the Artists’ F'und Society have in prospect, with its models of 
Sculpture and Architecture, its Paintings, Designs, Lisewy, and Exhibitions, 
there must necessarily be a place for the security and preservation of such ac- 
quisitions, with suitable apartments, under the exclusive controul of Artists, 
affording a shelter for themselves, and accommodations for rising talent. A 
permanent building is the great desideratum. To secure the latter, which is our 
present great object, it is proposed by the Society, to solicit donations to their 
fund. A committee will be appointed for this purpose, who will wait upon our 
fellow citizens for their contributions. A suitable return will be made to con- 
tributors, by the privileges to which they and their families will be entitled. 
Should the aid thus obtained be at first inadequate to carry our purposes into 
immediate operation, the amount received will be safely invested at interest, in 
trust. The Society will, in the meantime, labour for their exhibitions, and from 
the profits of the same, increase the revenue in furtherance of their plan; but 
when the fund in hand will warrant the undertaking, they will request that a 
general meeting be called of the subscribers, who will appoint a committee of 
conference from their number to assist the Society in their financial matters, and 
to aid in selecting a site for the building contemplated. Deeming it a duty in- 
cumbent on them, the Society will, from time to time, report to the public, the 
progress, and, finally, the result of their labours. 

he liberal and the affluent, considering the honour of the Arts and of our city, 
may thus be induced to make generous bequests for the fulfilment of the charter ; 
men thus a public taste may be promoted, while the Artists, cheered on in their 
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enterprize, may enlarge their sphere of action, and be enabled to extend to their 
posterity, the happy influence of this benevolent work. 

The Society, at present, labour under great disadvantages. Their temporary 
rooms are not even fitted for a favourable exhibition. Apartments for the dis- 
play of paintings and designs should afford a light from the roof, as by a sky- 

ight, so constructed, that every work of art would receive an equal degree of 
illumination. Such apartments, without great cost, might be situated over stores 
in ordinary places of business, 

It may not be improper, here, to state, that the subscription for building was 
suggested by a distinguished fellow citizen, who urged upon the Society the 
propriety of securing, by public aid, a resting place and a home. After having 
paid over his liberal donation in money, and without the least expectation of a 
return, this gentleman voluntarily offered T'wo Hundred Dollars, in addition to 
his former gift, for this purpose. Other friends of the Arts, (whose names will 
be recorded in their proper place,) induced to emulate his example, stepped for- 
ward and gave their hearty approval to the cause, in the form of voluntary sub- 
scriptions, to the amount collectively of nearly one thousand dollars. A highly 
respectable citizen of intellect and feeling, (who has modestly requested that his 
name may not be — announced at present) with a view of inducing others 
to do likewise, generously offered the payment of One Thvusand Dollars, on the 
condition, that the Society would collect Three Thouscnd throughout the city and 
liberties of Philadelphia, including what had already been obtained by donation 
and otherwise. 

The Society, after having paid heavy expenses, incurred by their first and only 
exhibition, which ended on the 17th of June, 1835, closed their labours for the 
season, with a profit beyond their expectation. Out of an exhibition, imperfect 
as it was, from being a — effort, the Artists were encouraged to renewed ex- 
ertions by the exhilarating fact, that they sold a greater number of pictures in 
the brief opportunity of an exhibition of eight weeks, than they had } aeoene of 
from the walls of other Academies and exhibitions together, during the last ten 
years! The reason of this is obvious. The Artist now, without foreign inter- 
ference, comes in immediate contact with his real friends, those who admire his 
efforts, and afford a substantial proof of their admiration. 

Thus far have we advanced, without the least solicitation for pecuniary aid on 
the part of the Society. All has been spontaneous with the generous friends of 
the Art. 

‘The Society’s next exhibition will open to the public about the middle of 
April of the present year, and it is intended that this and other succeeding offer- 
ings will be more interesting and worthy of public support. 

ih the assurance that our aim is to advance the honour of the country, by ex- 
erting our humble, but best efforts, to place the American School of Art upon its 
proper foundation, while we contribute to the comfort of the indigent Artist, or 
his widow or orphans, and to the fame of active and laborious brethren, we hope 
to deserve the countenance and support of the public. Should we be so fortu- 
nate as to retain this favour, we shall suffer no impediment to retard, and no 
hostility to divert us from the course which our duty to ourselves and our coun- 
try commands us to pursue. 

The Society cannot close this address, extended as it is beyond the limits in- 
tended, without returning their warmest thanks to the friends and patrons who 
have aided the enterprise, and of expressing the entire confidence which they 
feel in their ability to preside over and manage their own affairs. 

The following privileges will be conferred on subscribers to the fund, namely, 

Those who may contribute Fifty Dollars, or more, at one payment, shall be 
denominated Donors, and will be entitled to free admission to the exhibitions, 
with his or her immediate family, for life. An unmarried Donor, if a gentleman, 
shall be at liberty to invite one and the same lady to accompany him as often 
as he may think proper to visit the exhibitions ;—If the Donor be an unmarried 
lady, she may invite a gentleman in like manner. 

Those who contribute T'wenty-five Dollars, at one payment, will be denomi- 
nated Life Subscribers, and they shall be entitled to free admission to the Ex- 

hibitions for life. 

: a's JOHN NEAGLE, President. 








